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THE SOVIET UNION, THE UNITED STATES AND 
INTERNATIONAL SECURITY 


JosepH E. JoHNSON 


I 


It is now three years since the United Nations General Assembly first con- 
yened in London, and over five years since the governments of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union and China announced at the 
first Moscow Conference their recognition of “the necessity of establishing 
at the earliest practicable date a general international organization . . . 
for the maintenance of international peace and security.” 

Three years, or even five years, constitute a relatively brief moment in 
the slow development of international organization, and of course, atti- 
tudes of governments and — in the case of the United States — peoples are, 
in a time of tension and recurrent crisis like the present, susceptible of 
modification and even of sudden reversal.? Nevertheless, in the time that 
has elapsed the policies and attitudes both of the Soviet Union and of the 
United States have revealed sufficient consistency in pattern to invite 
analysis and comparison and to justify some tentative conclusions about 
them. 

It is fortunately unnecessary, in endeavoring to assess the attitudes dis- 
closed toward collective security by the two nations which have from the 
beginning played the predominant roles in all United Nations security 
discussions, to sketch even in outline their total security policies, either 


| separately, in relation to each other, or in relation to other nations. It is 


important, however, to bear constantly in mind the fact that the approaches 
of the two powers toward security in the United Nations are closely re- 
lated to, and in considerable part conditioned by, these larger security 
policies, or by particular aspects of them. An instance is the way in which 
the positions taken by both governments on the Greek question in the 


Josepx E. Jounson, Professor of History at Williams College, formerly served with the 
Department of State as Chief of the Division of International Security Affairs. In 1948 
he was the ed United States Representative on the Interim Committee of the 


General Assembly. 
1Yearbook of the United Nations 1946-47 Nazis came to power in Germany in 1933. See 
(Lake Success, 1947), p. 3. Max Beloff, The Foreign Policy of Soviet Russia, 


2A notable instance was the reversal of Soviet 1929-1941, I (London, 1947), ch. xi. 
Policy toward the League of Nations after the 
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2 INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


United Nations reflect the role they assign to Greece in their politico. 
strategic planning. 

The confrontation in Greece is in turn but an aspect of a greater conflict 
which, although not directly related to the United Nations, has a bearing 
on the approach of the two powers to issues of collective security. It may 
therefore be helpful to indicate certain views regarding the bases of this 
conflict which underlie the present paper. 

The first of these is that when United States officials and most American 
citizens speak of “security” in its international sense they do not give it an 
aggressive, chauvinistic twist, but have in mind rather a concept of preser- 
vation; they are of course concerned with security for the United States 
and its institutions, but they know that that security can only be achieved 
in a world in which other nations and peoples also are secure. Soviet words 
and actions — especially actions — since at least 1945 force the conclusion 
that Soviet leaders take a diametrically opposite view, that Soviet “security” 
policy is essentially aggressive and inconsistent with the security of lesser 
states and peoples. 

The second judgment is that there is a sharp Soviet-American conflict 
over the role of the United States outside the new world. The United States 
desires to maintain itself in a position to exercise overseas an influence com- 
mensurate with its world-wide interests and responsibilities. Soviet states- 
men, on the other hand, are manifestly determined to reduce to a minimum 
both the desire and the capacity of the United States to play an effective 
and continuing role in Europe, and apparently — though the evidence is 
not so conclusive — in the Near and Far East as well. 

One other generalization is pertinent to a proper comprehension of the 
discussion which follows. It is vitally important to avoid the pitfall of 
assuming that the security policies of all states except the USSR and the 
United States are of negligible significance; in reality, the contrasts be- 
tween Soviet and American views are given added meaning by the general 
agreement of other Members of the United Nations with the United States 
position. 


II 


The policies of both the super-powers toward the United Nations as an 
instrument of collective security have inevitably been influenced by na- 
tional attitudes and past experiences. 

Soviet officials have never forgotten, nor permitted others to forget, the 
history of the relations of the USSR with the League of Nations. During 
the Yalta discussions on the United Nations Stalin alluded bitterly to the 
expulsion of the Soviet Union from the League in 1939. In a different con- 
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SOVIET AND AMERICAN SECURITY POLICIES 3 


text, but with no less emphasis, Andrei Gromyko, defending the Soviet 

ition on the veto before the First Committee of the General Assembly 
in November 1947, cited in justification the history of the League’s failure 
and “its inglorious end.”* 

An experience even more frequently recalled by Soviet spokesmen was 
the successful collaboration of the USSR, the United Kingdom and the 
United States in World War II. Nor is it surprising that an experience 
which so happily combined emphasis on defeat of German aggression with 
the technique of great power collaboration should be constantly alluded 
to in support of the Soviet doctrine of great power predominance and 
collaboration in the post-war period, or that Soviet representatives should 
remind their fellow-delegates of the indisputable fact that the United 
Nations grew directly out of this wartime alliance. 

Past experience, together with a consciousness of difference, imbued 
Soviet leaders from the beginning with an awareness that the USSR would 
find itself in the minority on many important United Nations issues, and 
with the belief that the majority would frequently reflect hostility toward 
their regime, its methods and its objectives. Events since 1946 have merely 
changed this awareness to alarm and to heightened determination to insist 
on minority rights for self-protection. The alarm and determination were 
frequently expressed in shrill tones at the second regular session of the 


' General Assembly in the fall of 1947, and more urbanely by Vishinsky in 


Paris in November 1948, when he told the Ad Hoc Political Committee 
during the debate on admission of new members to the United Nations: 


The veto is a powerful political tool. There are no such simpletons 
here as would let it drop. Perhaps we use it more, but that is because 
we are in the minority and the veto balances power. If we were in the 
majority we could make such grandiloquent gestures as offering to 
waive the veto on this or that.* 

Another factor which has influenced Soviet policies, and Soviet methods 
and techniques even more, is the nature of the Soviet regime and of the 
political process in the USSR. The unyielding attitude of the Soviet repre- 
sentatives, the tendency to insist on a single solution, and the unwillingness 
to accept gracefully or at all an unwelcome decision of the majority — all 
these are certainly not unrelated to the authoritarian character of the Soviet 
government, the necessity for political orthodoxy on the part of aspiring 
officials, and the lack of democratic give and take within the USSR. 

Two cognate factors are common to both the Soviet Union and the 
United States — a record of isolation and isolationism, and resultant lack 


8 Soviet attitudes are certainly also conditioned this experience during United Nations debates. 
by memories of the intervention of western pow- 4 Quoted in New York Times, November 25, 
ers in Russia after the October Revolution, al- 1948. 
though Soviet officials seldom, if ever, allude to 
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of experience as leaders of the world community. The effect of past isola. 


tionism on Soviet policies in the United Nations is difficult to estimate, 
partly because there are so many other influences which contribute to 
Soviet suspicions. Not so the United States. The Memoirs of Cordell Hull 
and Robert E. Sherwood’s Roosevelt and Hopkins furnish abundant testi- 
mony to the effort expended and the care taken to prevent isolationist in- 
fluences from wrecking the establishment of the United Nations.5 

The lack of experience in world politics has been quite frequently re- 
vealed by the two nations and their representatives, both in the United 
Nations forum and on many other occasions. This is scarcely to be won- 
dered at, since nations do not acquire overnight the techniques or the 
habits, the great skill, which Britain, to cite but one example, has de- 
veloped through years of practice. 

As with the Soviet Union, so with the United States, previous experience 
with international organization has had a significant effect on recent 
policies and attitudes; different experiences have, however, produced 
different results. American experience has been of two kinds — one in the 
field of general international organization and the other with regional or- 
ganization. With respect to the first, the national attitude and the govern- 
mental policy were conditioned by the direct responsibility of President 
Wilson for the Covenant, the Senate’s rejection of it, and the subsequent 
sterile relations with the League. This record both spurred President Roose- 
velt, Mr. Hull and their successors to vigorous leadership in the creation 
of the new organization, and, as suggested above, prompted great caution 
through the period of its development. The memory of the experience with 
the League, coupled with an understandable belief that the success of the 
United Nations will be the best assurance against a resurgence of isola- 
tionism, has also been to a considerable degree responsible for the strong 
urge in the United States to back the new organization with all the re- 
sources at its command, and to make it truly effective. 

The experience of the United States as a member of the inter-American 
system, particularly the experience of the past two decades, has been 
responsible for two important developments. In the first place, the United 
States has come to value highly, perhaps at times too highly, the contribu- 
tion to the maintenance of international peace and security which can be 
made by a regional organization consisting of a group of states cooperating 
on the basis not only of common regional interests but of mutual respect 
for self-determination and freedom from interference. Secondly, its ex- 
perience as the sole giant in an organization the rest of whose members 
are small and middle-sized states has made the United States sensitive to 


5 See, for example, The Memoirs of Cordell Hull (New York, 1948), II, p. 1645; Sherwood, 
Roosevelt and Hopkins (New York, 1948), p. 360. 
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isola- the feelings and wishes of such states and taught it how to work with them 
mate, | ona basis, not of domination, but of cooperation. There have been count- 
ite to | less occasions on which the United States has revealed in the United 
| Hull | Nations this tenderness toward smaller states, particularly those of the 
testi- | western hemisphere. While most commendable as a general principle, this 
st in- approach can have very unhappy consequences, as on the occasion when 
the United States delegation at the San Francisco Conference, apparently 
ly Te- under pressure from other American republics, took the lead in forcing the 
nited immediate admission of Argentina. 

won- Wartime collaboration among the great powers affected American at- 
r the | titudes almost as strongly as it did those of the Soviet leaders during the 
s de- establishment of the United Nations, but has had increasingly less in- 
fluence in conditioning policies and attitudes in the past three years. 

lence Last, but obviously not least, of the elements contributing to the ap- 
scent | proach of the United States to the United Nations, and one tending to 
uced  Jead it in an opposite direction from the Soviet Union, is the domestic 
athe political tradition of democracy. This inevitably conduces to insistence 
I or- upon free discussion and to belief in the positive value of compromise. The 
yern- | United States also carries over into the international arena its belief in 
dent majority rule, somewhat uncritically so in view of the fact that in the United 
uent Nations General Assembly each nation, large or small, has one vote. 

ose- 

ition | 








ition il 
with There was from the beginning a marked contrast between the enthusi- 
' the asm of the United States for the new organization and the dragging of feet 
ola- | bythe USSR. Nevertheless, the two governments did not, during the eight- 
rong een months from Moscow to San Francisco, reveal very marked differences 
/re- | in approach to the problem of establishing and maintaining international 
security. There was basic agreement that the most important concepts to 
ican be embodied in the security provisions of the Charter were the recognition 
een of the special and predominant role of the great powers in the maintenance 
ited of peace, the endowment of a council in which the powers had a special 
ibu- position with the “primary responsibility for the maintenance of inter- 
| be national peace and security,” and the requirement of unanimous agree- 
‘ing ment among those powers for all major decisions on security questions. 
ect The provisions of the Charter which incorporate these three elements were 
ex- readily accepted by both the USSR and the United States. In fact, one of 
ers the most notable aspects of the San Francisco Conference was the united 


> to front which the Soviet and American delegations — and the British, French 
/ and Chinese as well — maintained concerning most of the articles in the 
security chapters of the Charter — V, VI, VII, VIII and XVII. 
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On only three security issues, one of them arising before San Francisco 
and the other two at the Conference, were the two greatest powers in 
serious disagreement. The first, which developed at Dumbarton Oaks, in. 
volved the question whether a great power should be allowed to sit in 
judgment in the peaceful settlement of a dispute to which it was a party, 
After extended negotiations, this was seemingly® decided in the negative 
by Stalin’s acceptance, at Yalta, of the United States formula for voting in 
the Security Council (Article 27 of the Charter). The second issue, which 
involved the interpretation of that formula, arose over the question whether 
the decision of the Security Council to discuss a matter brought to its at. 
tention should be subject to the requirement of great power unanimity, 
This too was settled in the negative, but it too required a direct appeal to 
Stalin, the delegations at San Francisco having reached a deadlock. The 
third dispute arose over the role of regional organizations and arrange- 
ments in the maintenance of security. It was settled at San Francisco by 
compromise. 

Despite the general high degree of agreement, signs were not lacking 
in 1944 and 1945 of possible future trouble. A number of incidents, in ad- 
dition to the three controversies just cited, suggested that the Soviet Union 
would be more insistent than the United States that security matters be 
kept under tight control by the Big Five, and would contend that the range 
of decisions requiring unanimity among the permanent members of the 
Security Council should be very large. 

It will suffice to mention two such danger signals. One was the very con- 
siderable difference of opinion between the USSR and United States dele- 
gations at San Francisco over the powers of the General Assembly to dis- 
cuss and make recommendations on political and security issues. Involving 
particularly the drafting of Articles 10, 14 and 15, this controversy saw the 
United States endeavoring to phrase the powers of the General Assembly 
in broad language, and the Soviet Union to restrict those powers within 
relatively narrow limits. 

The other example, like two of the major issues previously mentioned, 
relates to the unanimity rule. In the private discussion among representa- 
tives of the Big Five which preceded the publication of the well-known 
Statement by the Delegations of the Four Sponsoring Powers on Voting 
Procedure in the Security Council, the Soviet delegation coupled reluc- 
tance to be specific as to the decisions which could be made by a “pro- 
cedural vote” of any seven members of the Security Council, with success- 


6 The word “seemingly” is employed because each permanent member of the Council the right 
of the introduction by the Soviet representative in to veto any attempt to declare it (or any other 
the Security Council’s Committee of Experts in state) a party to a dispute. See New York Times, 
the spring of 1946, of proposed rules of procedure May 5, 1946. 
which, if adopted, would have in effect given 
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SOVIET AND AMERICAN SECURITY POLICIES 7 


ful insistence that, if a question arose over whether a decision was pro- 
cedural, that question itself must be decided by a qualified majority, that 
is, by seven members of the Council including the permanent members.” 


IV 


In December 1945, just prior to the first meeting of the General As- 
sembly, the United States and the Soviet Union —and the other great 

wers — reached agreement on one very important question of inter- 
national security, when they decided that the United Nations should be 
entrusted with the tremendous task of formulating plans for the inter- 
national control of atomic energy, and prepared a carefully drafted resolu- 
tion which was subsequently unanimously approved by the newly estab- 
lished General Assembly on January 24, 1946. 

This act, which took place two weeks to a day after the United Nations 
started, and which apparently augured so well for great power cooperation 
and consequently for the future of the new organization, has in fact turned 
out to be the high-water mark of agreement among the two super-powers 
and therefore in the United Nations. Discord among the wartime allies had 
indeed already developed at the London Conference of Foreign Ministers 
the previous fall, and it broke out in the United Nations the very day after 
adoption of the atomic energy resolution, when the Security Council began 
discussion of the Iranian question. Since then the United States and the 
Soviet Union have found themselves, in almost every area involving collec- 
tive security, in ever greater disagreement. Even the unanimous adoption 
by the General Assembly on December 14, 1946 of a resolution on the “Prin- 
ciples Governing the General Regulation and Reduction of Armaments” 
does not constitute an exception to this statement, for the real disagreement 
was, as subsequent events have revealed, much greater than the apparent 
agreement. 

It is, of course, true that to a considerable degree the disagreements in 
the United Nations are a reflection of disagreements not involving that 
organization or, at most, involving it only indirectly. It is also probable 
that agreement within the United Nations would be easier if basic agree- 
ment existed on other issues. Nevertheless, it would be dangerous delusion 
to believe that differences between the United States and the USSR over 
issues of international security would vanish if settlement could be 
achieved on such fundamental questions as, for example, that of the future 
of Germany. Really serious differences of philosophy and disagreements on 


| objectives in the field of collective security separate the two powers. 


gage py Koo, Jr., Voting Procedures in International Political Organizations (New York, 
), p. 165 £. 
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It is, in fact, no exaggeration to say that these divergencies arise over 
each of the five principal elements which must make up an effective system 
of international peace and security: peaceful change, the peaceful settle. 
ment of disputes, enforcement of collective security, international control 
of atomic energy, and the regulation of armaments. 

Although the issue of peaceful change has not arisen in direct form, there 
is abundant evidence that the two countries are sure to take opposite stands 
on the question. One of the attributes of Soviet foreign policy most fre- 
quently manifested since the war, both within and without the United 
Nations, has been the insistence of its representatives on standing upon the 
letter of previous agreements as their government interprets them, and 
the refusal even to discuss modification. During the 1947 General Assembly 
this attitude was expressed in extreme form when Gromyko announced 
categorically that the USSR would not only boycott any discussion of the 
“veto” by a General Assembly committee, but would refuse even to discuss 
the application of the Security Council voting formula with the other per- 
manent members of the Council. “We consider,” he said, “that such con- 
sultation on the question of the veto is inappropriate, out of place, and 
unnecessary.” 

The United States, on the other hand, has frequently demonstrated its 
willingness to modify agreements when they do not work out as antici- 
pated. The veto is again a case in point. At the opening of the 1947 session 
of the General Assembly, Secretary Marshall, after explaining that the 
United States had previously been “reluctant to encourage proposals for 
changes in the system of voting in the Security Council” because it “wished 
to permit full opportunity for practical testing,” announced that his gov- 
ernment now favored “a liberalization of the voting procedure in the Coun- 
cil.” This position was subsequently supported by the Senate in adopting 
the Vandenberg resolution, and carefully elaborated in the discussions of 
the Interim Committee during 1948. The proposal to establish the latter 
body was in itself a manifestation of this attitude, just as continued refusal 
to participate in its deliberations is indicative of the general Soviet position. 

The same contrast between rigidity and flexibility has been manifested 
in the approach of the two governments to the problem of peaceful settle- 
ment. Although each country’s attitude has undoubtedly been conditioned 
by the nature of its interests in a particular dispute, the Soviet Union has 
been, on the whole, uncompromising. The earliest significant revelation 
of this rigidity was Vishinsky’s veto, in February 1946, of a resolution on 
the Syria-Lebanon question, on the grounds that it did not go far enough. 
The Soviet representative would not modify his position despite the state- 
ments of the Syrian and Lebanese delegates that the resolution was ac- 
ceptable to their governments. 
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SOVIET AND AMERICAN SECURITY POLICIES 9 


Conversely, the United States on many occasions has manifested its 
eagerness to have the Security Council do something, even if that some- 
thing fell short of what this country thought the best solution. In the sum- 
mer of 1947, for example, Herschel V. Johnson, then Deputy United States 
Representative on the Council, advanced a series of suggestions for solving 
the Greek border impasse, each proposal constituting some modification 
of its predecessor. It is true that these modifications were tactical rather 
than strategic, none involving any change in the basic conclusions of the 
United States about the situation. But it must not be forgotten that the 
conclusions were those formulated by eight members of the Council’s own 
commission of investigation on the spot. Moreover, the possibilities of 
compromise are somewhat limited when the other party refuses to budge 
an inch from its initial stand. 

The only effects of American attempts to find a basis for agreement were 
tiresome repetitions of the same Soviet arguments accompanied on oc- 


' easion by charges that, since the United States so speedily introduced new 


proposals, it obviously could not have had a high regard for its earlier ones. 
The arguments were emphasized by a hail of vetoes. 

The enforcement of collective security, the control of atomic energy and 
the regulation of armaments are so closely linked that they must be ap- 
proached by the student, as they have been by governments, as as 
of the same problem. The differences between the Soviet and United States 

ernments on these matters are just as fundamental as in other fields. 

The United States has taken the lead, since the Military Staff Committee 
in the spring of 1946 first delved into the problem of furnishing armed 
forces for the Security Council, in seeking early action, in accordance with 
the clear intent of Article 43 of the Charter. At first the American repre- 
sentatives pressed vigorously for action, but as time revealed the intran- 


| sigence of the USSR and the certainty of long delay, they have under- 


standably grown less and less enthusiastic. As the debate over the principles 
which should govern the provision of forces has developed during nearly 
three years, it has revealed that the United States, the United Kingdom, 
France and China, wish the forces to be well balanced and mobile, capable 
of effective employment anywhere in the world. The USSR, however, not 
only interprets the phrase “as soon as possible,” in Article 43, in a Pick- 
wickian sense, but insists on four principles which, if adopted, would 
render the article meaningless, and quite certainly preclude the possibility 
of United States forces ever being employed by the Security Council out- 
side the western hemisphere. These principles are: 1) equality of contribu- 
tion of all components of forces by the permanent members of the Council, 
despite the great differences among them in ability to contribute the 
several elements of air, sea and ground forces; 2) the stationing of forces 
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earmarked for the Council only in the metropolitan territories or territorial 
waters of the contributing state; 3) automatic withdrawal of forces em. 
ployed by the Council to their own territories or territorial waters within 
90 days after completion of their task; and 4) exemption of bases from the 


“assistance and facilities” which Members of the United Nations have, by | 


Article 43, undertaken to make available to the Council.® 

In formulating and developing its position on the control of atomic 
energy and the regulation of armaments, the United States has followed 
four general principles. First, that atomic energy must be treated as a thing 
apart. It constitutes such a menace to civilization that its control requires 
a real invasion of national sovereignty; while its potential for good as well 
as ill is so great that early establishment of control is vital.* Secondly, that 
effective international regulation of “conventional” armaments is unattain- 
able in the absence of international confidence. Thirdly, that regulation 
and reduction when they come must be accompanied by truly effective 


safeguards “to protect complying states against the hazards of violations | 


and evasions.” And lastly, that there must be no undue advantage for states 
— specifically the Soviet Union — which rely principally upon manpower. 

The Soviet position is in direct opposition to that of the United States on 
all critical issues in these fields. Emphasis on national sovereignty, opposi- 
tion to an international operating agency, insistence on Security Council 
control over violations of an atomic pact, a demand for early limitation of 
armaments, and manifest unwillingness to agree to true safeguards: these 
are the elements of the Soviet position as so far revealed. 

One special facet of collective security as currently discussed involves 
the possibility of drafting a multilateral mutual assistance treaty, based 
upon Article 51 of the Charter, as a means of providing effective sanctions 
against an aggressor. The subject has been raised on an official and general 
plane only once — in connection with the enforcement of an atomic control 
treaty. Although neither the United States nor the USSR has publicly taken 
a firm stand on the issue, certain statements, such as one by Ambassador 
Warren R. Austin on January 25, 1947, as well as the Vandenberg Resolu- 
tion passed by the Senate on June 11, 1948, show that high officials of the 
United States are keenly aware of this possibility. On the other hand, it 
would be most surprising if Soviet leaders were to welcome a concept 
which is in part at least an indirect attack on the unanimity requirement. 
The current Soviet attitude toward special security pacts, except of course 


8 The United States and the United Nations. pend the Atomic Energy Commission. That pro- 
Report by the President to the Congress for the posal was made not because the vital necessity 
year 1947 (Washingtc1, 1948), p. 105-6. was no longer recognized, but because it was be- 

9 The validity of this generalization is not lieved that further discussions in the present state 
weakened by the initial United States proposal to of impasse would be futile. 
the Paris session of the General Assembly to sus- 
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those among the states of Eastern Europe, may also be surmised from the 
continued rejection by the USSR of the proposal for a four-power treaty 
for the disarmament and demilitarization of Germany advanced by Secre- 

of State Byrnes in 1946 and repeatedly renewed by him and by Secre- 
tary Marshall. 


V 


Certain specific conclusions seem warranted from the record of the last 
five years. 

The first is that the differences between the Soviet and American con- 
ceptions of international security are very deep-rooted. Although aggra- 
vated by the current world struggle of which the two nations are the pro- 
tagonists, these differences stem in fact from more fundamental causes. 
Reflecting crucial geographical, historical, economic and political in- 
fluences, they exist independently of present political controversies. 

Secondly, for the Soviet Union the value of international security ma- 
chinery of the United Nations is essentially negative, whereas the United 
States attributes an affirmative worth to the organization. The USSR 
patently comprehends, and makes use of, the advantages which the United 
Nations offers for tactical offensives against the United States and others. 
Possibly advance comprehension of these advantages was responsible, 
together with the constant prodding of the United States, for the willing- 
ness of the Soviet leaders who were clearly unenthusiastic about the pro- 
posed organization from 1943 to 1945, to go along with its establishment. 
Nevertheless, Soviet policy makers apparently intend for the present and 
desire for the future to place their main reliance for security on Soviet 
resources, including the ring of “friendly” states. In doing so they will 
employ the special position which the Charter grants them in the endeavor 
to prevent the United Nations from being developed as an instrument of 
collective security upon which thé nations may rely with increasing con- 
fidence. As a minority power, the USSR will resist changes, develop argu- 
ments for extreme national sovereignty, and insist upon strict construction 
of the Charter in security matters. As a great power whose present authori- 
tarian government is accustomed to according influence in proportion to 
power, the Soviet Union can be counted on to insist upon keeping security 
issues in the Security Council. 

The United States takes on the whole a very different stand. In the be- 
ginning it certainly desired and strove hard for the progressive develop- 
ment of an international security system to which could be transferred 
bit-by-bit significant measures of the responsibility which it has been 
somewhat uneasily carrying since the end of World War II. To be sure it 
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did not, even in 1945, ignore other buttresses to its security, such as the 
inter-American system. Nor was the government prepared to go as far and 
as fast as many wished in transferring responsibilities to the United Na. 
tions; the long struggle over the disposition to be made of the former 
Japanese mandated islands in the Pacific, and the eventual decision to 
place them formally under a strategic trusteeship, but in doing so to retain 
effective control in American hands, is the outstanding instance of this 
reluctance. 

The progressive deterioration of international cooperation has inevitably 
led the United States to seek additional means for maintaining its security 
and that of other states. Moreover, the United States Government has not 
always acted as affirmatively or as consistently in support of the United 
Nations as the pronouncements of its leaders have promised it would or 
proclaimed it had. Nevertheless, it can fairly be stated that the difference 
between the present attitude of the United States toward a strong and 
effective United Nations and that of 1945 is indicative, not of diminished 
desire, but solely of shrinking hope. The American people and their off- 
cial representatives still want the United Nations to fulfill its avowed 
purposes and principles. 

In fulfillment of this objective the United States has tended in general 
to favor “loose construction” of the Charter.?° As a democratic state it has 
often been restive under the emphasis on great power predominance which 
was born during the war, and this, together with indiscriminate Soviet 
employment of the veto to block action, and with the fact that the United 
States so readily finds support on security issues from most middle-sized 
and small nations, will lead it to emphasize increasingly the concept of 
majority control. 

If these conclusions are correct, the prospects for early development of 
the United Nations into a more effective instrument of collective security 
are far from encouraging. 

Yet that is no reason for the advocacy of extreme measures, such as the 
abandonment of all efforts to achieve collective security, or, at the opposite 
extreme, insistence upon immediate action by the United States gover- 
ment for the establishment of a world government. 

A most important additional conclusion from the analysis presented here 
is that the USSR derives sufficient advantage for its national security from 
membership in the United Nations to deter it from withdrawing voluntarily 


10 A noteworthy exception to this general tend- sembly. Even in this instance, however, the 
ency was the argument, advanced in a speech by United States was careful to point out how the 
Ambassador Austin in the Security Council in same end could be attained by constitutional 
February 1948, in debate on the Palestine case, means, if the Council wished. Department of 
that the Security Council cannot constitutionally State Bulletin, XVIII, p. 294-7. 
enforce a recommendation of the General As- 
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in advance of an irrevocable decision to start, or to bring about, a war. The 
United States also benefits greatly from membership. So do other states. 
Therefore, even though the continued participation of the Soviet Union 
in the United Nations will, for some time to come, make impossible the 
appreciable strengthening of the organization, international security will 
be better served by it, with all its weaknesses, than by any alternative 
which envisages or leads to the exclusion of either of the super-powers. 
It remains possible to formulate within the United Nations, if not to im- 
plement, positive concepts of international security, and to demonstrate 
the essential weakness in an atomic age of the Soviet position. If the era 
of tension in which we are living ends in peace, instead of war — and war 
will almost certainly not come as a result of disagreement over United 
Nations issues alone —the time may come when it will be possible to 
create, by improving the United Nations, a truly effective system of col- 


lective security. 








THE UNITED NATIONS AND DOMESTIC 
JURISDICTION 


LELAND M. GoopricH 


Referring to “domestic jurisdiction” as used in the League Covenant, 
Professor J. L. Brierly characterized it as “a new catchword,” capable of 
proving as great a hindrance to the orderly development of international 
law as “sovereignty” and “state equality” had been in the past, and about 
which “little seems to be known except its extreme sanctity.” Since these 
words were written, the Covenant of the League of Nations has been re- 
placed by the Charter of the United Nations as the basic law of the organi- 
zation of the world community. The concept of a reserved domestic juris- 
diction is still with us. In fact, Article 2, paragraph 7, of the Charter? gives 
it a broader definition and a wider range of application than did Article 
15, paragraph 8, of the Covenant.* What is the meaning of the domestic 
jurisdiction principle as set forth in the Charter? What effect has it had 
in practice on the working and development of the United Nations? 


I 


The idea of protecting domestic jurisdiction against infringement by an 
international agency is not new. In fact, implicit in all international argee- 
ments establishing international agencies for common purposes it is the 
understanding that the agency can only perform those functions and exer- 
cise those powers for which provision was made in the agreement. It has 
certainly been common practice in the past to interpret such agreements 
rather strictly in favor of national sovereignty. Furthermore, such agencies, 
apart from arbitral tribunals, have not commonly been given power to bind 


Le.anpv M. Goopricu, Professor of Political Science at Brown University, is this year 
a visiting professor at Columbia University. Secretary of the Committee on Pacific Set- 
tlement of Disputes at the San Francisco Conference, he is co-author of Charter of the 
United Nations: Commentary and Documents. 


1 J. L. Brierly, “Matters of Domestic Jurisdic- not prejudice the application of enforcement 
tion,” British Yearbook of International Law, VI measures under Chapter VII.” 
(1925), p. 8. 8 “If the dispute between the parties is claimed 
2 “Nothing contained in the present Charter by one of them, and is found by the Council, to 
shall authorize the United Nations to intervene arise out of a matter which by international law 
in matters which are essentially within the do- is solely within the domestic jurisdiction of that 
mestic jurisdiction of a state or shall require the _ party, the Council shall so report, and shall make 
Members to submit such matters to settlement no recommendation as to its settlement.” 
under the present Charter; but this principle shall 
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states on important questions. They have been restricted to investigation, 
discussion and recommendation. 

The practice of expressly excluding matters falling within the domestic 
jurisdiction of a state from the operation of international obligations or the 
competence of international agencies appears to have had its origin in the 
inclusion of reservations in treaties of compulsory arbitration.* The United 
States Senate took a conspicuous part in this development. A Senate amend- 
ment to the proposed Olney-Pauncefote Arbitration Treaty of 1897 pro- 
vided that no difference should be submitted which “in the judgment of 
either power, materially affects its . . . foreign or domestic policy.” When 
the Taft-Knox arbitration treaties of 1911 with Great Britain and France 
were being considered, the Senate adopted amendments excluding from 
the obligation to arbritrate questions affecting the admission of aliens, 
dealing with the alleged indebtedness of states of the United States, or 
concerning “other purely governmental policy.” 

Article 15, paragraph 8, of the Covenant of the League of Nations was 
the direct result of a Senate desire to protect domestic jurisdiction. It was 
inserted in response to communications from former-President Taft and 
Senator Hitchcock expressing the view that the inclusion of some provision 
safeguarding domestic jurisdiction was a necessary condition to Senate 
approval of the Covenant.* While Article 15, paragraph 8, went beyond 
previous attempts to restrict the obligation to arbitrate or the competence 
of arbitral tribunals, it was nevertheless limited in its application to the 
exercise by the Council and the Assembly of conciliatory functions under 
Article 15. It did not affect the powers of the Council and Assembly under 
other articles of the Covenant. It remained for the United States Senate to 
attempt to extend the principle, so far at least as the United States was 
concerned, to all the organs and activities of the League. The fourth of 
the Lodge reservations provided as follows: 

The United States reserves to itself exclusively the right to decide 
what questions are within its domestic jurisdiction and declares that 
all domestic and political questions relating in whole or in part to its 
internal affairs, including immigration, labor, coastwise traffic, the 
tariff, commerce, the suppression of the traffic in women and children 
and in opium and other dangerous drugs, and all other domestic 
questions, are solely within the domestic jurisdiction of the United 
States and are not under this treaty to be submitted in any way either 
to arbitration or to the consideration of the council or of the assembly 
of the League of Nations, or any agency thereof, or to the decision or 
recommendation of any other power. 


The League was spared this damaging restriction upon its powers and 


4 See Helen M. Cory, Compulsory Arbitration, 5 See David Hunter Miller, The Drafting of the 
New York, 1932. Covenant, I, p. 277. 
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activities by the refusal of President Wilson to accept the Lodge reserva. 
tions. It was left, however, with Article 15, paragraph 8, which had failed 
in its purpose of cutting the ground from under the Senate opposition. In 
practice this paragraph did not prove to be a particularly heavy burden to 
bear. For one thing, it was limited in its application to those cases where 
the Council and the Assembly were exercising conciliatory functions under 
Article 15. It did not apply to Article 11,° which proved in practice much 
the more important basis for Council action concerning international dis- 
putes threatening the peace. Nor did it apply to the increasingly important 
powers of the Council and Assembly in the economic and social fields, 
Furthermore, Article 15, paragraph 8, permitted a restrictive interpreta- 
tion of its provisions since it prescribed the international law standard of 
interpretation and required that a matter be “solely” within the domestic 
jurisdiction of a state. In addition, the fact that the Council was empowered 
to decide the question of its competence, taken together with the require- 
ment of unanimity for a decision, gave reasonable assurance that the re- 
striction upon its power would be strictly interpreted. Of course this same 
requirement of unanimity made it impossible to take a decision on a sub- 
stantive question in the face of opposition by one member, no matter what 
the reason. 

The domestic jurisdiction reservation of the Covenant did not in prac- 
tice seriously affect the development of the League or the activity of its 
organs. In two notable cases where the Council’s jurisdiction was chal- 
lenged, the Aaland Island case and the case of the nationality decrees in 
Tunis and Morocco, the Council asked for legal advice, in the first instance 
from a committee of jurists, and in the second, from the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. In both cases, its competence was upheld. The 
Court, in its advisory opinion, laid down the following principle: 


The question whether a certain matter is or is not solely within the 
jurisdiction of a state is an essentially relative question; it depends 
upon the development of international relations.’ 


Furthermore, the Court pointed out that a matter which in principle falls 
within the sphere of domestic jurisdiction, may be removed therefrom by 
the acceptance of an international obligation. In the Aaland Islands case, 
the committee of jurists emphasized that the Council was not bound by the 
claims of parties and was to decide each question “according to its intrinsic 
and special characteristics.”* 


6 Especially the first sentence of paragraph 1 wise and effectual to safeguard the peace of na- 


which read as follows: “Any war or threat of war, tions.” 

whether immediately affecting any of the Mem- 7 See Publications of the Permanent Court of 
bers of the League or not, is hereby declared a International Justice, Series B, no. 4. 

matter of concern to the whole League, and the 8 For report of the Committee, see League of 


League shall take any action that may be deemed Nations, Official Records, Special Supplement 3 
(October 1920). 
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The domestic jurisdiction principle was invoked in opposition to pro- 
posals to close gaps in the League system for the peaceful settlement of 
disputes, and in criticism of certain provisions of the Geneva Protocol. 
Furthermore, arbitration treaties and declarations accepting the compul- 
sory jurisdiction of the Permanent Court of International Justice frequently 
contained reservations excluding matters within the domestic jurisdiction 
of states. The question was admitted, however, to be a legal one, and in 
the case of declarations under Article 36 of its Statute, the Court was recog- 
nized as having authority to decide the preliminary question. 


II 


The provision of the Charter with respect to domestic jurisdiction differs 
radically in concept and expression from that of the League Covenant. In 
fact, its phraseology and place in the Charter suggest that one motive may 
have been to make the Charter acceptable to those still adhering to the 
basic philosophy of the Lodge reservations to the Treaty of Versailles.® 

The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals contained a provision closely paralleling 
Article 15, paragraph 8, of the Covenant. Chapter VIII, Section A, para- 
graph 7 read as follows: 

The provisions of paragraphs 1 to 6 of Section A should not apply to 


situations or disputes arising out of matters which by international 
law are solely within the domestic jurisdiction of the state concerned. 


This differed from the Covenant provision in only one respect, and even 
that was not particularly important. It did not expressly give the Security 
Council the power of decision, though that certainly could be implied. 
At San Francisco, the Sponsoring Governments came forward with an 
entirely new proposal which was accepted with one change by the Con- 
ference, though it must be said with no great enthusiasm. The substitute 
text read as follows: 
Nothing contained in this charter shall authorize the Organization to 
intervene in matters which are essentially within the domestic juris- 
diction of the state concerned or shall require the members to submit 
such matters to settlement under this Charter; but this principle shall 
not prejudice the application of Chapter VIII, Section B. 
It was also proposed that this text be transferred from the section devoted 
to Pacific Settlement of Disputes to Chapter II (Principles). The effect of 
this would be, as was intended, to make the restriction applicable to all 
the organs of the United Nations and all their activities under the various 
articles of the Charter. Only one exception was made: action under Chap- 


8 See Leo Gross, “The Charter of the United Journal of International Law, XLI (1947), p. 
Nations and the Lodge Reservations” American 538-46. 
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ter VIII, Section B, and that was not in any real sense an exception since 
the Security Council was to be given the express power to take necessary 
measures to deal with any threat to the peace, violation of the peace, or agt 
of aggression. 

In justifying the new proposal, Mr. John Foster Dulles, speaking for the 
Sponsoring Governments, argued that this change was required in view of 
the broadening of the scope of the Organization’s functions, particularly 
in respect to economic, social and cultural matters.’® It was intended, in 
particular, to require the Organization in carrying out its economic and 
social objectives to deal with governments, and not to allow it to “pene- 
trate directly into the domestic life and social economy of the member 
states.”"* Mr. Dulles also argued, in answer to criticisms, that it was not 
intended to state a “technical and legalistic formula,” but rather “a basic 
principle” for the guidance of the activities of organs and Members alike, 
which, like the Tenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
would be capable of interpretation and development in the light of new 
and changing conditions. 

Opposition to the new proposal of the Sponsoring Governments stemmed 
in part from a conviction held by many delegations that the omission of 
any reference to international law as the standard of determination was a 
serious backward step. Proposals were made that the reference to inter- 
national law contained in the original Dumbarton Oaks text be reintro- 
duced, and that any question of interpretation be referred to the Court. 
In answer, Mr. Dulles argued that international law is indefinite and in- 
complete and therefore does not provide an adequate standard, that the 
same rule should be followed with respect to the interpretation of the 
domestic jurisdiction provision that was applied to other provisions of the 
Charter, i.e., interpretation by Members and organs, and that since the 
principle of the Court's compulsory jurisdiction had been rejected by 
another committee of the Conference, it was not desirable to introduce it 
with respect to the interpretation of the domestic jurisdiction paragraph. 

The Australian Delegation at San Francisco proposed an amendment 
further limiting the exception contained in the Sponsoring Governments 
proposal “the application of enforcement measures” under Chapter VIII, 
Section B (Chapter VII of the Charter). This was apparently motivated by 
the fear that the Security Council might, under certain provisions of 
Chapter VIII, Section B of the Dumbarton Oaks Proposal (Article 39 of the 
Charter) do, and do much more authoritatively, what it was intended to 


10 See, in particular, Article 55 of the United a specific reaffirmation of the domestic jurisdic- 
Nations Charter. When the extent of the article _ tion principle. See United Nations Conference on 
was being considered by Committee II/3 at San International Organization, Documents, X, P- 
Francisco, the United States Delegation insisted 271-2. 
on the inclusion in the report of the committee of 11 Ibid., VI, p. 507-8. 
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vent the Security Council from doing under Chapter VIII, Section A 
(Chapter VI of the Charter). Furthermore, in defense of its proposal, the 
Australian Delegation argued that it was desirable to give states that were 
not permanent members, or even members, of the Security Council some 
of the protection against interference in their domestic affairs which per- 
manent members were to enjoy under the proposed Security Council 
voting procedure.’* This was the only change made at San Francisco in the 

roposal of the sponsoring governments. 

In the form finally adopted, the domestic jurisdiction principle of the 
Charter (Article 2, paragraph 7) was regarded by many as retrogression, 
and as seriously jeopardizing the effectiveness of the proposed organiza- 
tion. Whether these doubts and fears were to prove well grounded would 
depend in large part, of course, on how the paragraph was interpreted and 
applied in practice. Certain questions, not expressly answered in the 
Charter, remained to be decided by the practice of the United Nations. 
How these questions would be answered would of course be important in 
determining the significance of the domestic jurisdiction principle. Among 
such questions were the following: How was the decision to be taken 
whether a matter was essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of a state 
or not? Was the decision to be based upon legal grounds, political grounds, 
or a combination of the two? What was the meaning of “intervene” as used 
in Article 2, paragraph 7? What special significance was to be attached to 
the use of “essentially” in place of “solely”? How was the exception to be 
interpreted, as excluding all action until it became necessary to take meas- 
ures under Articles 41 and 42 of the Charter, or as permitting the taking 
of provisional or other measures intended to prevent the worsening of the 
situation and eventual improvement of it by means short of force? Of basic 
significance, too, would be the spirit in which the Charter provisions de- 
fining the obligations of Members and the functions and powers of organs 
were interpreted, since a liberal interpretation of these provisions would 
of necessity result in a more restrictive interpretation and application of 
the domestic jurisdiction principle. 


Ill 


Although the intention in broadening the application of the domestic 
jurisdiction principle appears to have been to extend it to the economic and 
social activities of the Organization, the principle has been chiefly invoked 
in practice before the Security Council, and before the General Assembly 
in connection with disputes and situations affecting continued friendly re- 
lations between states, the treatment of minority groups, and the adminis- 

12 See H. V. Evatt, The United Nations, Cam- at San Francisco, United Nations Conference on 


bridge, 1948, and memorandum presented by International Organization, Documents, VI, p. 
Dr. Evatt on behalf of the Australian Delegation 436—40. 
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tration of non-self-governing territories. The issue has much less frequently 
been considered in the Economic and Social Council and the organs 
thereof, or in General Assembly discussions relating to economic and social 
matters. It has recently been raised in the Trusteeship Council in the 
course of consideration of the report on South West Africa and the question 
of administrative unions. It has come up in connection with the Court only 
so far as the conditions of acceptance of the Court’s compulsory jurisdiction 
have been concerned. 

The question of the interpretation and application of Article 2, para- 
graph 7, first received extended consideration in connection with the 
Spanish question when it was before the Security Council, and later the 
General Assembly, in 1946. Though Spain was not a Member of the United 
Nations, the applicability of the domestic jurisdiction principle was not 
questioned in view of the fact that Article 2, paragraph 7, expressly safe- 
guards the domestic jurisdiction “of any state.” The United Kingdom and 
the Netherlands representatives argued that so long as the Franco Gov- 
ernment did not really threaten international peace and security (pre- 
sumably under the terms of Article 39), whether or not Spain kept this 


Government was a matter essentially within Spain’s domestic jurisdiction. | 
Other members of the Council did not accept this view. The subcommittee | 


set up to report on the question, while expressing the opinion that a threat 
to, or breach of, the peace under Article 39 did not exist, nevertheless con- 
cluded that the question was of international concern as evidenced by pre- 
vious international declarations. “What is imputed to the Franco regime,” 
the report of the subcommittee stated, “is that it is threatening the main- 
tenance of international peace and security and that it is causing interna- 
tional friction.”** It concluded that evidence submitted fully supported 
this allegation. 

Special significance attaches to the statement of Dr. Evatt of Australia, 
who had fully supported the initiative of the Sponsoring Governments at 
San Francisco, and had taken an active part in determining the final phra- 
seology of the paragraph. In discussing the subcommittee’s report, Dr. 
Evatt said: 


When you look at the internal affairs of a country you start off with 
the postulate that it is no business of any other nation to concern itself 
how the people of that country govern themselves. That is prima facie, 
primarily a matter of domestic concern, but if the facts indicate that 
that regime by its nature, by its conduct, by its operations is likely to 
interfere in international peace and likely to be a menace to its neigh- 
bors, then the existence of that regime is no longer a matter of essen- 
tially domestic concern. The Charter is built upon that footing."* 


18 Document S/75, p. 2. 14 Security Council, Journal, No. 38, p. 767. 
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While the adoption of the Australian resolution implementing the report 
was prevented by the negative vote of the Soviet representative, based on 
the argument that the resolution did not go far enough, the overwhelming 
majority of the Council, including the permanent members, seemed to be 
inagreement that Article 2, paragraph 7, did not prevent the Security Coun- 
ciland the General Assembly from taking action. 

When the question was brought before the General Assembly, during 
the second part of its first session, the argument was advanced, particularly 
by certain Latin-American delegations, that a recommendation to with- 
draw chiefs of diplomatic missions would constitute unauthorized inter- 
yention. In the course of the debate this argument was answered in detail 
by Dr. Alfaro of Panama. He pointed out that the kind of intervention 
which the American republics had outlawed at Montevideo in 1933 was 
unilateral, unauthorized, arbitrary action by one state. Collective action 
under the Charter, he argued, is quite a different thing, being based on the 
doctrine of interdependence. He concluded that the resolution under dis- 
cussion proposed nothing that was not within the sovereign right of each 
state, acting independently, to do.** This would seem to have been an ef- 
fective answer to those who were thinking in terms of the legal doctrine of 
non-intervention. It was not, however, conclusive for those who gave inter- 
vention the non-technical and wider meaning which the history of the 
paragraph would seem to justify. For them it was not a question of showing 
that no intervention was proposed, but rather that intervention by the 
General Assembly was justified by the international nature of the situation. 
The resolution finally adopted by the General Assembly”* appears to have 
been based upon the conclusion to which the Security Council subcom- 
mittee had come, that by being a threat to the continuance of international 
peace and security and a cause of international friction the Spanish situa- 
tion, including the nature of the Spanish government, had ceased to be a 
matter essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of Spain. The failure of 
the General Assembly to reaffirm its previous action at its second session is 
explicable in terms of political expediency, and involved no reversal of the 
earlier position taken on the question of principle. 

The interpretation of Article 2, paragraph 7, again received the attention 
of the Security Council during its consideration of the Indonesian situation 
during 1947 and 1948. In this case the Council had to consider whether 
armed conflict incidental to the restoration of its authority by a colonial 
power within territory claimed to be subject to its exclusive jurisdiction 
was excluded from the Council’s competence. 

15 General Assembly, Official Records of the 16 General Assembly, Resolutions Adopted 


Second Part of the First Session. . . Plenary . . « during the Second Part of Its First Session 
Meetings, p. 1219-20. . . ., Document A/64/Add. 1, p. 63—4. 
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The question had been touched upon when the Council was considering, 
early in 1946, the Ukrainian communication regarding the Indonesian situa. 
tion. This earlier appeal was directed against the presence of British troops 
and their use in Indonesia. Acts of the Dutch authorities were not chal. 
lenged at this time. The Soviet representative (Vishinsky) had, however, 
expressed the view that it was possible for matters normally comprised 
within domestic jurisdiction to “border upon external relations, or even en- 
croach directly upon external political relations, threatening the peace and 
security of the peoples.”'’ The Egyptian representative (Riaz) was more 
specific. Speaking of a case where civil war exists, he offered the following 
opinion: “Where persons of the same race and the same national status are 
concerned no doubt arises; Article 2 applied unquestionably; the case is, 
however, quite otherwise when different races and different status are in- 
volved.”** This drew a strong protest from the representatives of the United 
Kingdom and the Netherlands, and the Egyptian representative later ad- 
mitted that it was necessary that a threat to the peace exist. 

When the Indonesian question was brought before the Council the sec- 
ond time, following Dutch military action against Indonesian forces in 
July 1947, the issue of domestic jurisdiction was promptly raised by the 
Netherlands representative, who, while admitting that a case of military 
action existed, claimed that it was a form of military action, i.e., domestic 
police action, with which the United Nations had no concern. The Aus- 
tralian and Indian Governments, which had taken the initiative in bring- 
ing the matter before the Council, took the position that it was a case of 
armed conflict between two states, since the Indonesian Republic had been 
accorded de facto recognition, that interpretation of an international agree- 
ment (the Linggadjati Agreement of March 25, 1947) was involved, and 
that, in any case, the outbreak of hostilities constituted a threat to interna- 
tional peace and security. The Netherlands representative argued that the 
Linggadjati Agreement was not an international agreement and that de 
facto recognition accorded was not recognition of international status but 
rather recognition for exclusively domestic purposes. The Security Coun- 
cil proceeded promptly to the adoption of a resolution on August 1, 1947, 
calling upon the parties to cease hostilities forthwith, to settle their dis- 
pute by arbitration or other peaceful means, and to keep the Security Coun- 
cil informed regarding the progress of the settlement. Though the question 
of competence was not explicitly decided, and was in fact avoided by omis- 
sion from the resolution of any reference to specific articles of the Charter, 
and though the Netherlands representative subsequently maintained that 
his government had agreed to the “cease-fire” request solely on humani- 


17 Security Council Journal, No. 11, p. 207-8. 18 Ibid., p. 214. 
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tarian grounds, it is difficult to find any Charter justification for the Coun- 

cil’s action except on the assumption that there existed a “threat to” or 

“preach of” international peace, or at least a dispute or situation, the con- 

tinuance of which was likely to endanger the maintenance of international 
ce and security. 

While for reasons of expediency, the Council continued to refrain from 
any forthright determination of its competence and was no doubt deterred 
from a more vigorous course of action by the hesitancy of members anxious 
to avoid the creation of possibly embarrassing precedents, it is clear that 
the Council never reversed its initial position. It persistently maintained its 
interest in the situation and exercised constant pressure in favor of the ef- 
fective termination of hostilities and the pacific settlement of the dis- 
pute.’® It is furthermore to be noted that the Security Council decisively 
defeated a proposal to refer the question of its competence to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. Against such a course it was argued that this was 
not a legal question, but also one with “high political and world security 
content,” and that one result of such action might be to put the Security 
Council in a strait-jacket.*? The Security Council may not have utilized 
its powers effectively. No doubt it was handicapped by the attitude of cer- 
tain of its members interested in protecting colonial rights against too 
rapid and too violent liquidation, and eager to seize upon legal doubts as a 
reason for caution. Nevertheless there can be no question that the Security 
Council assumed its competence to take action. 

Another question involving Article 2, paragraph 7 was that of the treat- 
ment of Indians in South Africa, brought before the General Assembly in 
the second part of its first session by the Indian Government. The argument 
of the Indian Government was that legislation, relating to land tenure and 
other matters, adopted by the Union of South Africa, was in contravention 
of the Capetown Agreement of 1927 between the South African and Indian 
Governments, and furthermore violated the principles of the Charter 
guaranteeing human rights and fundamental freedoms. The position of the 
South African Government was that no international agreements were ap- 
plicable, that pending the definition of human rights and fundamental free- 
doms by a treaty accepted by Members no violation of the Charter could 
be alleged, and that since the Indians in question were nationals of the 
Union of South Africa the whole matter was essentially and exclusively 


_ within the domestic jurisdiction of the Union. General Smuts, in presenting 


the South African case, stated that he had no objection to discussion, but 
that he would regard the adoption of the proposed resolution, even though 


19 For detailed consideration of Council action, sian Case,” World Politics, I (1948), p. 59-81. 
see Rupert Emerson, “‘Reflections on the Indone- 20 Document S/P.V. 195, p. 31, 41-6. 
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it was no more than a recommendation, as an act of intervention prohibited 
by Article 2, paragraph 7, since it was the most the General Assembly could 
do in any case.” 

A proposal to refer the question of competence to the Court was de. 
feated, the prevailing view apparently being that the question was more 
political than legal, and that the General Assembly in any case should in. 
terpret its own powers under the Charter. The resolution finally adopted 
recommended settlement by negotiation on the basis of respect for inter- 
national obligations.** While constituting intervention within the meanin 
of Article 2, paragraph 7 (indeed it was so regarded by the South African 
delegation), it did not make clear what were the grounds for General As- 
sembly action, whether the matter ceased to be domestic as the result of 
alleged violation of international agreements, or whether the harmful effect 
of the dispute on relations between India and the Union of South Africa 
was the basis of international concern. Possibly indicative of a changed 
attitude regarding the international character of the whole matter was the 
failure of the General Assembly in its second session to reaffirm its earlier 
action, as requested by India. 

The question of the interpretation of the domestic jurisdiction principle 
has been raised on several other occasions in the course of discussions 
within the Security Council and the General Assembly. The points at issue 
and the conclusions apparently adopted can only be briefly summarized 
here. When the Chilean communication alleging Soviet interference by 
force in the internal affairs of Czechoslovakia was being considered by the 
Security Council, the Czechoslovak Government refused an invitation to 
take part in the discussions on the ground that the matter was being con- 
sidered in violation of Article 2, paragraph 7. The Soviet representative on 
the Council (Gromyko) justified his use of the double veto to prevent the 
establishment of a subcommittee of inquiry as the only means available to 
prevent illegal intervention in the internal affairs of Czechoslovakia. This, 
of course, represented a complete reversal of the position taken by the 
Soviet Union in the Spanish and Indonesian cases, and involved a complete 
misrepresentation of the issue before the Council. 

At various times in the consideration of action to be taken under Article 
73 of the Charter, defining the obligations of Members with respect to non- 
self-governing territories, the General Assembly has been faced with in- 
vocations of the domestic jurisdiction principle. In the second part of its 
first session, the French delegation objected to a proposal to create an ad 
hoc committee of experts to examine information submitted to the Secre- 


21 General Assembly, Official Records of the 22 General Assembly, Resolutions Adopted 
Second Part of the First Session. . . Joint Com- . . . by the Second Part of the First Session 
mittee of the First and Sixth Committees, p. 3—4. . « -»- Document A/64/Add. L, p. 69. 
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tary-General under Article 73(e) on the ground that it violated the domestic 
jurisdiction provision. A special committee of the General Assembly was 
subsequently set up for this purpose. During the same session, a proposal 
was presented authorizing the Economic and Social Council to call con- 
ferences of non-self-governing peoples, consisting of delegates elected by 
representative organs or chosen so as to insure popular representation. 
When this proposal was being considered in the General Assembly, Mr. 
John Foster Dulles, speaking for the United States and expressing the 
point of view of other delegations as well, stated: 


We are dealing with the fundamental issue of whether this organiza- 

tion can assert, within Member States, a political authority equal to 

that of the national governments themselves.** 
The proposal was rejected. As adopted by the General Assembly, the reso- 
lution simply invited Members to convene such conferences. Proposals 
made, particularly by the Soviet Union, that the General Assembly request 
the submission of information on progress made in the development of self- 
government and that United Nations representatives be sent to survey 
conditions on the spot, have been resisted and defeated on the ground that 
they go beyond the provisions of Article 73(e) and constitute infringements 
of the domestic jurisdiction principle. 

In the discussions of the Economic and Social Council and its commis- 
sions, subcommissions and committees the interpretation and application 
of the principle of domestic jurisdiction have occasionally been at issue, but 
have not been the subject of extended discussion or any very decisive ac- 
tion. During the preliminary consideration of an international convention 
on human rights, the Working Group on Implementation reached ma- 
jority agreement on a text to the effect that “once States agreed that such 
questions should form the subject of a Declaration or Convention, they 
clearly placed them outside their ‘domestic jurisdiction’ and Article 2, para- 
graph 7 became inapplicable.”** The United States representative entered 
areservation to the effect that removal of the subject matter from domestic 
jurisdiction should be limited to states parties to the convention. In au- 
thorizing surveys of national economies and recommendations for the eco- 
nomic development of particular states, the Council has acted only on 
receipt of an invitation from the state concerned. When the question of 
membership of non-self-governing territories in the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East was being considered, the colonial powers suc- 
cessfully opposed a Soviet proposal that applications for associate member- 


28 General Assembly, Official Records of the 24 Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 
Second Part of the First Session . . ., Plenary  ords, Third Year: Sixth Session, Supplement 1, 
Meetings, p. 1334. p. 36. 
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ship be received directly by the Commission. It was decided that such ap- | } 


plications must come from the administering powers.”° 


IV 


What conclusions may one draw from the practice of the United Nations 
with regard to the meaning and significance of the domestic jurisdiction 
principle? Admittedly, the organs of the United Nations have not faced the 
question of limitations upon their competence resulting from this para- 
graph in the manner that a legalist would like. Few clear-cut answers have 
been given. Nevertheless it is possible to draw certain conclusions from 
three years of practice with regard to the interpretation of Article 2, para- 
graph 7, and its significance for the development of the United Nations, 

It is clear, in the first place, that the organs of the United Nations and the 
states members of them regard the interpretation of this paragraph as their 
individual right and responsibility to be exercised without the benefit of 
special legal advice. Thus far no proposal to refer to the Court the question 
whether a particular organ has competence has been adopted. This is sig- 
nificant, considering that within the first three years of the League the 
Council asked for authoritative legal advice on two questions relating to its 
competence under Article 15(8) of the Covenant, once from a specially con- 
stituted committee of jurists and the other time from the Permanent Court. 
Quite apart from any significance this may have with respect to the role of 
the International Court of Justice in international relations today, it demon- 
strates that for the time being, at least, the interpretation of its competence 
under Article 2, paragraph 7, is regarded by each organ of the United Na- 
tions as not only within its own power but also as a function preferably to 
be exercised by it. 

A second conclusion, closely related to the above and largely explanatory 
of it, is that the question of the interpretation of the domestic jurisdiction 
principle has been regarded, particularly by the General Assembly and the 
Security Council, as a question of policy as well as law. While the meaning 
of Article 2, paragraph 7, had been commonly argued on legal grounds, 

while arguments grounded in legal considerations have been marshalled 
in support of positions taken, there has been unwillingness to accept the 
consequences of treating the question of competence as an exclusively legal 
one. Reference of the question to the Court has been opposed on the ground 
that the Court might give a restrictive interpretation of the powers of a 
United Nations organ which would have the effect of putting it in a strait- 


25 This does not, of course, mean that the ritory has ceased to be non-self-governing. The 
Commission must accept the determination of the | Commission has, for example, asserted its right 
metropolitan state as to whether a particular ter- to admit the Indonesian Republic. 
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jacket. It has been argued that the question is broadly one of policy and that 


| the organ in question must reserve the right to take the action considered 


appropriate and necessary to achieve the broad purposes of the United Na- 
tions. 

A third conclusion which appears justified in the light.of practice and 
which logically follows from the foregoing is that the particular phrase- 
ology of the domestic jurisdiction provision and its place in the Charter have 
had less significance in practice than was at one time anticipated, and by 
some feared. There is no evidence that the substitution at San Francisco of 
“essentially” for “solely” has had any practical significance. The change 
made in the exception clause has had no practical significance either, since 
the liberal interpretation that the Security Council has given to the concept 
of matters of international concern as contrasted with matters essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of a state has made it possible for the Se- 
curity Council to take action short of enforcement action with respect to 
situations or disputes whose continuation might endanger international 
peace or security. Much the same result could of course have been achieved 
bya restrictive interpretation of intervention. Quite obviously this was not 


intended by the framers of the Charter. There has been some evidence of 


such a restrictive interpretation in debates in the General Assembly and 
Security Council, but the actions of these organs seem to have been based 
rather on a broad view of matters of international concern. Furthermore, 
there is little evidence that the transfer of the domestic jurisdiction provi- 
sion from the chapter dealing with the pacific settlement of disputes to the 
chapter setting forth basic principles applicable to all activities of the 
United Nations has had any appreciable effect on the working of the 
United Nations. Though the transfer did create the possibility of serious 
restriction of the activities of the United Nations, the interpretation of 
Article 2, paragraph 7, by the organs concerned and their desire to maintain 
maximum freedom of action in the performance of their functions, have 
resulted in little, if any, limitation beyond what would have resulted in any 
case from a reasonable interpretation of Charter provisions defining the 
functions and powers of the various organs of the United Nations. In other 
words, the effect of Article 2, paragraph 7, has been to reaffirm the denial to 
the organs of the United Nations of authority which the other provision of 
the Charter expressly or by fair inference do not confer upon them. 

But while the domestic jurisdiction principle has not in practice been 
interpreted by the organs of the United Nations in such a way as seriously 
to restrict their activities, the inclusion of the principle in the Charter has 
without doubt given some states a plausible ground on which to base their 
opposition to the grant of real authority to international organs. It has 
furthermore provided Members of the United Nations with arguments for 
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opposing strong measures in particular cases. The result has too often beep 
delay, compromise, and failure to adopt measures of the necessary effective. 
ness. Thus the proposals of the majority of the Atomic Energy Commission 
for the international control of atomic energy were opposed by the Soviet 
Union on the ground that they would involve intervention in domestic af. 
fairs in violation of the domestic jurisdiction principle of the Charter. When 
the United States accepted the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court by 
declaration under the terms of Article 36 of the Statute, the Senate insisted, 
as a condition of approval, that the Court should not exercise its jurisdiction 
over disputes resulting from matters essentially within the domestic juris- 
diction of the United States and that the United States alone should de- 
cide.** During Security Council consideration of the Indonesian question, 
certain influential members of the Council based their advocacy of a cau- 
tious course in part upon alleged doubt with regard to what Article 2, para- 
graph 7, permitted. One cannot say that the action of any organ of the 
United Nations would have been different in the absence of this paragraph 
of the Charter, but certainly one may conclude that the inclusion of it has 
given support and some seeming justification to certain national attitudes 


which stand in the way of the progressive development of the functions | 


and powers of international agencies. 


26 See Lawrence Preuss, “The International mestic Jurisdiction,” American Journal of In- 
Court of Justice, the Senate and Matters of Do- ternational Law, XL (1946), p. 720-36. 
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CONTROL OF INTERNATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT 
VirciniA LITTLE 


I 


The postwar increase in the number and scope of intergovernmental or- 
ganizations has meant that many fields hitherto subject to national regula- 
tion, or to bilateral agreements, are now regulated by a multilateral con- 
vention. There are other fields, however, which appear to be as yet unready 


' for international control. The economic regulation of international air 


transport is a case in point. Although air navigation principles have been 
internationalized since 1919, and a respectable amount of technical co- 
operation on safety rules has been achieved, rights to engage in air com- 
merce between the territories of two or more states continue to be deter- 
mined largely by bilateral agreements. 

This continued reliance on bilateral controls is not due to chance, nor to 
failure to canvass the advantages and disadvantages of a multilateral sys- 
tem. Beginning with the International Civil Aviation Conference held in 
Chicago in November and December 1944, there have been four major 
attempts to arrive at a multilateral agreement governing the exchange of 
air rights. All were unsuccessful. The fourth attempt, made at Geneva in 
November 1947, so clearly revealed a fundamental cleavage of views that 
the effort to draft a multilateral instrument was temporarily abandoned, 
and has not since been resumed. 

The issue is not multilateralism vs. bilateralism per se. The question is 
rather whether a multilateral formula can be found which will mitigate the 
disadvantages of a bilateral system, without requiring individual states 
to sacrifice too many of its advantages. 

The advantages enjoyed under a bilateral system are of two sorts: eco- 
nomic and bargaining. Both sets of advantages arise from the present ac- 
ceptance of the principle of “complete and exclusive” national airspace 
sovereignty, enshrined in Article 1 of the Chicago Convention of 1944 as in 
the Paris Convention of 1919. This principle has sweeping economic impli- 
cations. Foreign aircraft may be completely excluded from national terri- 
tory in a manner analogous to an absolute prohibition of foreign trade. 


Vincinta LitTLe, a specialist in problems of international aviation, was Assistant Secre- 
tary of Committee I at the International Civil Aviation Conference held in Chicago in 
November and December 1944. 
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Alternately, the entry of foreign aircraft may be limited quantitatively, in 
a manner analogous to an import quota. Other conditions may also be 
specified, such as the rates or prices which will be charged by a foreign air 
transport enterprise. Finally, the entry of foreign aircraft is, as a matter of 
general practice, limited to specified routes, with permission to land onl 
at designated airports — just as the Chinese, under the Manchu Empire, 
designated certain “treaty” ports which foreign ships might enter. 
Under the present system privileges to use the airspace of another state 
are not freely granted, but are doled out piecemeal to certain states and 
not to others by the device of bilateral agreements. The obvious advantage 
of this system is that, although agreements may eventually be made with 
all or most of the major states with which air connections are desired, the 


same privileges are not necessarily granted to every state. In fact, the sys. | 


tem lends itself well to still more subtle forms of discrimination, such as 
minor variations in the language in which such privileges may be set forth. 
However, a multilateral system no less than a bilateral system must now be 
based on the axiom of national airspace control, and can be achieved onl 
if the rights of access obtained appear to overbalance the bilateral advan- 
tages which are surrendered. 

Aviation discussions during the last four years have generally been 
couched in terms of the so-called “Five Freedoms.” Actually, the five free- 
doms are privileges to use the airspace of other states, and their separation 
into five categories is still another means of utilizing national airspace con- 
trol to extract the maximum of economic and bargaining advantage. The 
first freedom is the right to fly in transit across another state’s territory; the 
second is the right of technical or non-traffic stop, e.g. for refueling. The first 
two freedoms are now widely exchanged through a multilateral instrument, 
the International Air Services Transit Agreement drawn up at the Chicago 
Conference, and are relatively non-controversial. It is freedoms three, four 
and five, the rights of commercial air entry, which lie at the heart of the 
question of a multilateral agreement, because these freedoms are insepara- 
ble from the sweeping economic controls which may be exercised as a con- 
comitant of national airspace sovereignty. The third freedom is the right 
to carry air traffic from one’s own territory to that of another state, the 
fourth freedom is the right to carry air traffic from another state's territory 
to one’s own. The exercise of the third and fourth freedoms results in direct 
competition with the air transport services of the other state concerned. 
Finally, the fifth freedom is the right to carry air traffic between the terri- 
tories of two other states. 

What is fifth freedom traffic from the standpoint of one state is, however, 
third or fourth freedom traffic from the standpoint of the two states whose 
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territory is involved, and who may wish to reserve this traffic for their own 
airlines. Thus arises the conflict between the states desiring to perform 
long-range transportation services, which require fifth freedom privileges 
from a number of other states, and the other states who seek to preserve 
their right to supply local or regional services by granting the fifth freedom 
oly in exchange for equivalent advantages. This is but one of several con- 
ficts which make it difficult to draft a generally acceptable multilateral 
formula. Others develop from different national attitudes toward the inter- 
national economic regulation of state-subsidized enterprises, and from con- 
cern for national security, which makes it difficult to treat the problem of 
commercial air transport separately from the major unsolved problems of 
how world peace may be secured. 


II 


It is only against this background that the recent failures to achieve a 
multilateral air agreement can be understood. Considerable ingenuity has 
been shown in developing alternative multilateral formulas. Usually con- 
sidered the most completely international is the proposal for world owner- 


| ship and operation of air services on trunk routes, advanced by Australia 


and New Zealand at the Chicago Conference,’ and since May 1946 sup- 
ported by the United Kingdom. The historical prototype of this proposal 
was a French plan submitted to the World Disarmament Conference in 
1988, which placed emphasis on internationalized operations as the coun- 
terpart of a world air police force. Although the security argument is still 
advanced as one of the principal advantages of internationalization, more 
emphasis is now placed on such a system as a means for assuring all coun- 
tries, and in particular small countries or weak competitors, an agreed share 
of international air traffic. From this point of view, internationalization is 
merely a more advanced form of the pooling arrangements characteristic of 
prewar European air services, and represented today by such operations as 
the pooled British Commonwealth Pacific services, and the pooled Scandi- 
navian service on the North Atlantic route. 

The Anzac proposal was definitively rejected in the early days of the Chi- 
cago Conference, being supported only by France and Afghanistan in ad- 
dition to its sponsors. However, provision was made both in the Chicago 
Convention and in the Interim Agreement for a study of international 
ownership and operation. The Convention provision was implemented by 
aresolution unanimously passed at the first assembly of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization in May 1947, requesting the Air Transport 

1 Resolution to be moved by the Honorable ation of Air Services on Prescribed International 


D. G. Sullivan, Chairman of the New Zealand Trunk Routes,” Chicago Conference document 
Delegation, “International Ownership and Oper- 49, I/6/. 
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Committee to undertake such a study. The resolution was passed, however, 
only after a bitter argument in which the United States stated that inter. 
nationalization ran counter to deeply-cherished American traditions, and 
certain Latin American countries felt that it was at the same time a propo- 
sition dangerous to world peace and security, and one most unlikely to be 
implemented in the foreseeable future.” 

All other multilateral proposals, although permitting pooling of national 
services, have assumed the continuance of national ownership and opera- 
tion. Such national air services would then be made subject to varying 
degrees of international regulation. The Canadians proposed in 1944 that 
this should be performed by an international authority modelled after the 
United States Civil Aeronautics Board which, acting through Regional 
Councils, would be empowered to consider applications for international 
air services already approved by national officials, and to issue certificates 
permitting such operations as were found justified. The certificate-issuing 
authority would have included not only authority to specify the routes to 
be flown, but also authority to specify the frequencies, or the volume of 
services offered per unit of time, and was to be supplemented by inter- 
national rate regulation.* A similar proposal, although less detailed and 
couched in terms of licensing by an international board, was advanced by 
the British in a white paper issued in October 1944.* 

These proposals for an international regulatory authority with sweeping 
powers were not found acceptable at the Chicago Conference. Instead, 
after private conversations between the United States, the United Kingdom 
and Canada, they were withdrawn in favor of another type of multilateral 
system: inclusion in the Convention of agreed statistical formulas to govern 
the amount of capacity to be provided initially on international air routes, 
and its increase or decrease in succeeding time intervals (escalation). An 
important feature of this proposed system was that any country might op- 
erate a weekly service between its own territory and that of another coun- 
try. Subject to this provision, capacity was to be based primarily on statis- 
tics of past traffic carried between pairs of countries in both directions, i. 
third and fourth freedom traffic. Escalation upward would then have been 
permitted if a certain load factor were achieved, and escalation downward 
required if an additional country or countries began operations on the 
same route. Serious disagreement arose as to the extent to which fifth free- 
dom traffic should be counted in calculating initial capacity and escala- 


2 See discussions of Commission 3 of the First 
Assembly, Volume II: International Ownership 
and Operation of Trunk Air Routes, Document 


ernment, Ottawa, October 1944, Conference doc- 
ument 50, I/7. 
4 International Air Transport, text of a White 


4521, Al-EC/73, May 1947. 
3 Revised Preliminary Draft of an International 
Air Convention, prepared for the Canadian Gov- 


Paper (Cmd. 6561), presented by the Secretary 
of State for Air to Parliament, October 1944, 
Chicago Conference document 48, I/5. 
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tion, with the United States generally favoring and the United Kingdom 
generally opposing its inclusion. 

This type of control by “automatically-operating” formulas was to be 
supplemented by a system of rate-fixing by carrier conferences in which 
membership was mandatory, with the rates subject to review by the na- 
tional governments whose airlines were concerned. In this way, agreement 
on an international regulatory authority with sweeping powers proving 
impossible, it was proposed to accomplish the same objectives by a multi- 
lateral formula which would be enforced by national aeronautical authori- 
ties, rather than by the international authority, which would exercise ad- 
visory and consultative powers only. 

Before the end of the Chicago Conference a multilateral system based 
on this type of statistical control was rejected by two of the Chicago “Big 
Three,” the United States and the United Kingdom, and was rejected in- 
directly by an overwhelming majority of the other states represented at 
the Conference. It was still supported at least in part, however, by France, 
Belgium, Canada, the other British Dominions and India. On motion of the 
United Kingdom it was agreed to refer the alternative texts for the so-called 


omitted articles, on which agreement had not been reached, to the Pro- 


yisional International Civil Aviation Organization for further study. This 
provided an opportunity for continued discussion of alternative bases for a 
multilateral system. 

The United States at this time favored an alternative which provided for 
the multilateral exchange of the four or five freedoms subject only to very 
limited controls, and not including either rate or capacity regulation. The 
American preference for such a system was indicated by its sponsorship of 
aseparate multilateral instrument also drawn up at the Chicago Confer- 
ence, called the Air Transport (Five Freedoms) Agreement.*® According to 
its terms, the five freedoms were to be exchanged multilaterally among 
signatories. However, a state might “contract out” of the fifth freedom, 
thereby foreswearing the right either to exercise or to grant this privilege 
vis d vis other contracting states. The only other limitation on the exchange 
of the freedoms was the provision that routes flown should consitute a 
‘reasonably direct line” out from and back to the homeland of the operating 
state. 

Unlike other proposed multilateral systems, which have been rejected in 
advance before being put into practice, this five freedoms system, substan- 
tially without economic controls, was rejected in part on the basis of actual, 
albeit very brief experience. The greatest measure of acceptance achieved 


5 For text of the agreement, see International Documents, Department of State Publication 
Civil Aviation Conference, Final Act and Related 2282, Conference Series 64. 
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was signature by fifteen states, many of which accepted with reservations, 
including the fifth freedom reservation. Only two of the accepting states 
aside from the United States, were major operating states: the Netherlands 
and Sweden. In addition, the system in operation revealed certain legal 
infirmities and obscurities which had not been foreseen, particularly in the 
definition of “reasonably direct” routes, and the question whether a signa- 
tory was obligated to make the same routes and airports available to all 
other signatories. For these and other reasons, its principal sponsor, the 
United States, announced its withdrawal in July 1946, and was soon fol- 
lowed by other states. The Transport Agreement thus became a dead letter 
after less than two years of existence, and the state which had originally 
proposed this type of multilateral system without controls has subsequently 
favored the retention of bilateral route negotiations within the framework 
of a partial multilateral system. 


Il 


The rejection of the two extremes of internationalization and of no con- 
trols concentrated discussion on different forms of an intermediate type, 
assuming continued national ownership and operations and an international 
organization of limited powers. Before the end of the Chicago Conference, 
the British advanced an alternative to the rejected statistical-controls pro- 
posal, involving control of capacity by agreed general principles, with dis- 
putes to be adjudicated by the international aviation organization; this 
would be supplemented by rate-fixing by carrier conferences subject to re- 
view by national aeronautical authorities. At Bermuda in February 1946, 
slightly more than a year after the end of the Chicago conference, the 
British conceded even more in return for American concessions on several 
points. The United States accepted at this conference the principle of rate 
regulation, while the United Kingdom no longer insisted on frequency and 
capacity control; compromise also proved possible on the fifth freedom, it 
being agreed that such traffic should be permitted although scheduling and 
operation of through flights must be justifiable in themselves and should 
not be dependent upon “fifth freedom” stops.* However, the United States 
would agree at this time only to the submission of disputes to the interna- 
tional aviation organization for an advisory and not a binding arbitral 
opinion. 

The Bermuda bilateral agreement raised a new issue, whether the 
Bermuda principles were appropriate for inclusion in a multilateral system. 
Even the United States and the United Kingdom did not reach an agree- 


6 Final Act of Civil Aviation Conference held at Bermuda . . . Department of State Treaties and 
Other International Acts Series 1507. 
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ment to this effect until September 1946.’ Meanwhile, other states ex- 
hibited increasing concern over the manner by which their right to operate 
air services could be protected. To states seeking protection, and in particu- 
lar protection of local and regional services against the competition of 
through airlines exercising fifth freedom rights, the Bermuda formula ap- 
ed vague and lacking in sufficient protective guarantees. In an effort to 
ade these states that a multilateral system might offer more protection 
than a series of bilateral agreements, a new multilateral proposal, the so- 
called 1946 draft, was submitted to the first Interim Assembly of PICAO 
by the Air Transport Committee in May 1946.* This oftered protection in 
the form of permissive rate differentials on fifth freedom traffic. These were 
to operate in a manner similar to protective tariffs, to raise the fares paid 
travellers on through routes by an arbitrary percentage, which would 
ably make them higher than those charged by competing local and 
regional lines. The United States indicated strong opposition to this type 
of multilateral system even before the Interim Assembly met. China did 
aot oppose it in principle, but proposed instead that a tax be levied on fifth 
freedom traffic, whose proceeds would then be shared by individual states 
and by the international organization. This proposal served to open the lid 
of Pandora’s box, and stimulated a flood of similar proposals at the Assembly 
for variations on the rate differential theme, designed to assure both more 
protection and more revenue for individual states. General agreement on 
protection as a necessary feature of a multilateral system was not accom- 
panied by agreement on rate differentials or any other device or devices as 
appropriate. Accordingly, a multilateral system based on rate differentials 
was rejected by the 1946 Interim Assembly. 

The next multilateral proposal, the 1947 draft,° proposed protection in 
the form of capacity controls permitting only a very limited exercise of the 
fifth freedom. At the same time, however, a reasonable number of airports 
inall countries was to be opened to the airlines of all other member states 
primarily for third and fourth freedom operations. It was in connection with 
this draft that the alternative of a partial multilateral system which would 
retain bilateral route negotiations was put forward by the United States, 
the United Kingdom and China. The retention of bilateral agreements to 
govern the all-important matter of access to one’s home territory by the air- 
lines of other countries would offer more protection to the countries not 
yet active in air transport than the 1947 draft of the majority. Again, agree- 

T¥or joint statement of September 19, 1946, PICAO Document 1577, AT/116, 17/4/46. The 
see Department of State Bulletin, XV, p. 577— proposed draft multilateral agreement is found 
588. in Annex A. 

8Report of the Committee on Air Transport 9 Draft Multilateral Agreement on Commer- 
to the Assembly on the Matters on Which It Was cial Rights in International Civil Air Transport, 


Not Possible to Reach Agreement among the PICAO Document 4014, Al-EC/1, March 1947. 
Nations Represented at the Chicago Conference, 
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ment was not reached on a multilateral formula, nor even a partial multi. 
lateral formula, but it was agreed to hold a special meeting in the fall of 
1947 at which the subject of a multilateral agreement would be reviewed 
for a fourth, and perhaps a final, time. 

This meeting was held in Geneva in November 1947. An early decision 
was reached in favor of a partial multilateral system retaining bilateral 
route negotiations. The United States was now ready to accept — in fact to 
propose — that the decision of an arbitral tribunal on a dispute arising out 
of the agreement be binding rather than advisory only. Within this frame. 
work it was found possible to agree on an article which reenforced the 
retention of bilateral route negotiations as the ultimate protective device, 
and on a detailed rate control article which relied on arbitration to resolve 
disputes between a country whose airlines proposed to lower the existing 
rate and a country which desired the retention of the existing rate to pro- 
tect its own carriers. 

These new compromises satisfied the previously dissentient states: the 
United States, the United Kingdom, France, Netherlands, Canada, and the 
other British Dominions. They failed to satisfy the undeveloped states 


which sought additional guarantees of protection as their price for entering | 


the sort of partial multilateral system on which the major operating states 
were ready to agree. All their proposals, except for one recognizing as a 
“primary right” the right to carry third and fourth freedom traffic, were 
rejected. In the end these states united on a Mexican proposal which would 
have permitted the unilateral withholding of fifth freedom rights. The argu- 
ment was advanced that this was a necessary bargaining counter for small 
states lacking other bargaining advantages, such as favorable geographical 
location, to ensure their position in a system retaining bilateral route agree- 
ments. A partial multilateral system not including the general grant of fifth 
freedom rights was, however, unacceptable to the major operating states. 

The ending of the Geneva discussions in November 1947 was a far more 
definitive ending than any of the previous discussions of a multilateral 
agreement. After three years of effort it appeared that neither a complete 
nor a partial multilateral system of the types which had been proposed was 
acceptable to a sufficient number of states to bring such a system into being. 


IV 


The Geneva decision meant continued reliance on bilateral agreements. 
As in the case of a multilateral system, there are alternative bilateral sys- 
tems, some of which may approximate a multilateral system to the extent 
that they do not discriminate on essential matters as between the parties to 
separate bilateral understandings. A system of unrelated bilateral arrange- 
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ments, such as that which characterized the inter-war period, may be dis- 
criminatory in one or more of several ways: 1) as to the countries with 
which agreements are made; 2) as to routes and airports made available to 
certain countries and not to others; 3) as to conditions required in some 
agreements and not in others, e.g. rate control or frequency limitation; 4) 
as to procedures for adjustment and the settlement of disputes; and 5) as 
to duration and the manner of termination. It is also true that such agree- 
ments may become a function of the broader diplomatic relations between 
the countries concerned, bringing in non-aviation matters, and permitting 
the enforcement of non-reciprocal terms by a great power in bargaining 
with a small power. 

Before World War II, some attempt was made to render the system of 
unrelated and diverse bilateral air agreements less discriminatory by the 
use of several devices. The most widely employed was that of registration 
of their terms, both with the International Commission for Air Navigation 
and with the League of Nations. Presumably, the knowledge that their 
terms would be published would have a salutary effect on the negotiators, 
and would give other states an opportunity to compare their terms with 


_ those of existing or proposed agreements. Sporadic attempts were also 


made to utilize the device historically employed in connection with bilat- 
eral trade agreements: a most-favored-nation clause. But such a clause, and 
in particular an unconditional clause of the type usually favored in trade 
negotiations, did not lend itself to the exchange of air routes. If a state were 
willing to grant access to its territory on the same terms to a third state 
with which the second state might enter a similar bilateral arrangement, a 
genuine multilateral agreement would become a possibility. The fact that 
each state reserves the right to withhold a route from another state for any 
reason whatsoever is one of the underlying forces upholding the retention 
of bilateral agreements and inveighing equally against the use of a most- 
favored-nation clause. A third device employed to a certain extent in pre- 
war negotiations was that of providing that disputes be submitted to the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration. Such a provision was not uniformly in- 
cluded, however, and no case of actual submission to arbitration is known. 

Since the Chicago Conference of 1944, these same three devices have 
been employed. The first has been broadened in scope by provisions in the 
Chicago Convention to register a variety of agreements, including inter- 
company agreements, with the International Civil Aviation Organization. 
However, the terms of all such agreements are no longer published or 
widely available; instead, agreements may be divided into various cate- 
gories, the terms of some of which are available but with others listed only, 
their terms not being made public. There is only one example known of 
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the use of a most-favored-nation clause, the Anglo-Greek Agreement of 
November 1945. In view of the widely-varying provisions of other British 
agreements, the extent to which this clause may be considered effective 
even in this one instance is doubtful. 

The third device, in contrast to the other two, has been commonly used, 
Provision has been made in numerous agreements for submission of dis. 
putes for arbitration by the Council of PICAO or ICAO, in particular in 
Bermuda-type agreements modelled after the Anglo-American agreement 
of February 11, 1946. These provisions, although not utilized to date to 
resolve an actual dispute, have considerable potential importance in de- 
fining the terms of the bilateral system. Their very existence undoubtedly 
contributes to amicable bilateral adjustments. In addition, they provide an 
essential link with the International Civil Aviation Organization which be- 
comes the agency by which differences may be resolved. In this way a 
body of administrative law may be built up in the future which will serve 
further to refine and strengthen the existing bilateral systems, as well as 
to increase the functions and prestige of the international organization. 
This may well prove to be the most fruitful method whereby discrimina- 
tion may gradually be eliminated, and a multilateral agreement eventually 
attained. 

A fourth device to improve a bilateral system and make it less discrimina- 
tory was developed at the Chicago Conference, and has proved in practice 
to be far more effective than any of the devices tried in the interwar period. 
This is agreement on standard clauses for use in bilateral arrangements. 
By making the wording of bilateral agreements identical or substantially 
identical with one another, all but the first and second forms of discrimi- 
nation can be attacked directly, and these two can in effect be attacked 
indirectly by introducing the concept of standardization as an ideal towards 
which bilateral agreements should aim. The Chicago standard clauses cov- 
ered largely air navigation principles, while including a formula for the 
exchange of air rights. They did not include the economic controls which 
were not agreed to at Chicago, and in the immediate post-Chicago period 
the United States tended to make agreements following the standard 
clauses without such controls, and the United Kingdom to make agree- 
ments incorporating the controls for which it had contended unsuccessfully 
at Chicago. Before the Bermuda Agreement of February 1946, the United 
States had made fifteen such agreements, and the United Kingdom four. 

The Bermuda Agreement widened the potential scope of the standard 
clauses by compromising the outstanding Anglo-American differences. It 
was not until the supplementary agreement of September 1946, however, 
that it was formally agreed to follow the Bermuda clauses in subsequent 
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agreements, and to offer to revise preceding agreements along Bermuda 
lines if the parties so requested. This agreement, being bilateral only, lacked 
the broader basis of the recommended Chicago clauses, which had been 
drawn up by the representatives of more than fifty states. However, the 
fact that the Bermuda clauses were put forward by the two most important 

tors, and were followed by these states in their new agreements, was 
bound to have an influence on agreements subsequently made. To date 
oly one pre-Bermuda agreement has been revised along Bermuda lines, 
the Portuguese-American agreement of 1945, which was revised in June 
1947. 

The Bermuda agreement and supplement have thus had considerable 
influence on the movement towards standardizing a system of bilateral 
agreements, and in this way approximating a multilateral agreement. Fur- 
ther possibilities of standardization exist in the clauses drawn up at Geneva 
in November 1947 in the last attempt at a multilateral agreement, but there 
has been no movement to substitute these for the Bermuda clauses. 


V 


In spite of these attempts at greater standardization, the fact remains 
that the present bilateral network is far from standardized, and thus not 
even approximately multilateral. Between December 1, 1944 and July 1, 
1948, 150 agreements were made, and the number has continued to in- 
crease. These agreements are of four major types: Chicago, Bermuda, other 
and unknown. In this period, 31 Chicago-type and 64 Bermuda-type agree- 
ments were made, as compared with 37 other and 18 unknown. Far from de- 
dining before the movement for standardization, the number of agree- 
nents falling into the third category appears to be increasing. Although the 
two leading states, the United States and the United Kingdom, have gradu- 
ally evolved a fairly consistent pattern of bilateral agreements, later agree- 
ments have tended to incorporate variations insisted on by a particular 
state, which in turn may or may not be incorporated in a succeeding agree- 
ment. Hence the standard clauses themselves become less uniform as time 
goes on. Also, the failure to revise pre-existing agreements in accordance 
with variations subsequently introduced means that at a given time agree- 
ments of widely varying provisions are simultaneously in effect. 

In general, it might be argued that the major states possess more freedom 
of action in specifying the terms under which air rights would be exchanged 
than have other states. However, it should be added that in a system of 
airspace control which, like the present system, is based on national air- 
space sovereignty, every state possesses an irreducible minimum of bar- 
gaining advantage in the possession of a given territory, air access to which 
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may be denied. In certain cases, such as that of Portugal, this advantage is 
substantially increased by favorable geographical location in relation to 
the world air routes of highest traffic potential, those traversing the North 
Atlantic. Thus, in the bilateral agreements it has entered, Portugal has been 
able to insist not only on a landing at Lisbon—just as Eire requires a land- 
ing at Shannon — but also to make provision for the reservation of certain 
traffic, such as Portuguese-Spanish or Portuguese-Brazilian traffic, as “te. 
gional.” A world network of bilateral agreements following the Portuguese 
model would tend to divide the world into bilateral compartments in which 
pairs of states would divide the air traffic between them, excluding third 
states from competition for such traffic. This would be roughly analogous 
to a world in which all international trade was, by means of exchange con- 
trols or other quantitative restrictions, bilaterally divided, and trilateral 
trade was eliminated. 

With the two major states gradually moving closer together in the mak- 
ing of bilateral agreements, based on the Bermuda model, it can not be 
said that the world is tending towards a more restrictive system. What can 
be said is that, so long as bilateral agreements of varying provisions exist 
side by side, the system is only semi-standardized and still contains im- 
portant elements of discrimination. In this sort of system, every agreement 
made which contains special advantages or special safeguards designed 
to further the interests of a certain state becomes an additional hurdle to 
be overcome in securing an eventual multilateral agreement. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS: 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES 


I. UNITED NATIONS 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


For the convenience of readers, we are listing here membership of United 
Nations organs for 1949. Dates in parentheses represent ends of the terms; the 
states serve through December 31st of the year listed. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


Argentina 
Canada 
China 
Cuba? 
Egypt’ 


France 


(1949) 
(1949) 
(Permanent) 
(1950) 
(1950) 
(Permanent) 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


Australia 

(Administering member) 
Belgium 

(Administering member) 
China (Permanent) 
Costa Rica (1950) 
France (Administering member) 
Iraq (1949) 
Mexico (1949) 


Australia 
Belgium? 

Brazil 
Byelorussian SSR 
Chile? 

China? 

Denmark 

France? 


India* 


(1950) 
(1951) 
(1950) 
(1949) 
(1951) 
(1951) 
(1950) 
(1951) 
(1951) 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
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Norway’ (1950) 
Ukrainian SSR (1949) 
USSR (Permanent) 
United Kingdom (Permanent) 
United States (Permanent) 
New Zealand 

(Administering member) 
Philippines (1950) 
USSR (Permanent) 


United Kingdom 

(Administering member) 
United States 

(Administering member) 


Lebanon (1949) 
New Zealand (1949) 
Peru? (1951) 
Poland (1950) 
Turkey (1949) 
USSR (1950) 
United Kingdom (1950) 
United States (1949) 
Venezuela (1949) 
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Economic and Social Council Commissions 


ECONOMIC AND EMPLOYMENT COMMISSION 


France® 

India 

Norway 

Poland? 

USSR 

United Kingdom* 
United States 


Poland* 

Union of South Africa 
USSR 

United Kingdom® 
United States 
Venezuela® 
Yugoslavia 


Norway 

Turkey 
Ukrainian SSR 
USSR? 

United Kingdom 
United States® 


Iran 

Lebanon® 
Philippines 
Ukrainian SSR 
USSR 

United Kingdom® 
United States 
Uruguay* 
Yugoslavia 


France?® 
India® 
Iraq 


Australia (1950) 
Belgium® (1951) 
Brazil*® (1951) 
Byelorussian SSR (1950) 
Canada (1949) 
China (1949) 
Cuba (1950) 
Czechoslovakia (1949) 
TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 
Chile (1949) 
China (1949) 
Czechoslovakia (1950) 
Egypt (1950) 
France (1949) 
India® (1951) 
Netherlands® (1951) 
Norway (1949) 
STATISTICAL COMMISSION 
Canada (1949) 
China’ (1951) 
France (1950) 
India (1949) 
Mexico (1949) 
Netherlands? (1951) 
COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
Australia (1950) 
Belgium (1950) 
Chile (1950) 
China® (1951) 
Denmark?® (1951) 
Egypt (1949) 
France (1949) 
Guatemala® (1951) 
India (1949) 
SOCIAL COMMISSION 
Canada (1950) 
China (1950) 
Colombia (1949) 
Denmark (1950) 


Ecuador (1950) 


Netherlands 
New Zealand 


(1951) 
(1949) 
(1950) 
(1951) 
(1950) 
(1951) 
(1950) 


(1949) 
(1951) 
(1950) 
(1949) 
(1949) 
(1951) 
(1950) 
(1951) 
(1950) 


(1951) 
(1951) 
(1950) 
(1949) 
(1949) 


an at Ol lCU CU 6 


EC 
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Peru (1949) USSR* (1951) 
Poland (1950) United Kingdom (1949) 
Turkey® (1951) United States® (1951) 
(1951) Union of South Africa* (1951) Yugoslavia (1949) 
nae COMMISSION ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN 
(1951) | Australia® (1951) Mexico (1949) 
(1950) China* (1951) Syria (1949) 
(1951) Costa Rica (1950) Turkey (1950) 
(1950) Denmark (1950) USSR (1949) 
France (1950) United Kingdom (1949) 
Greece*® (1951) United States (1949) 
Haiti* (1951) Venezuela (1950) 
(1951) India® (1951) 
(1949 
fe COMMISSION ON NARCOTIC DRUGS* 
(1951) Canada Peru 
(1950) China Poland 
(1951) Egypt Turkey 
(1950) France USSR 
omg a ne gdom 
ran nited States 
Mexico Yugoslavia 
man Netherlands 
(1949) | FISCAL COMMISSION 
(1951) Belgium® (1951) Pakistan® (1951) 
(1950) China (1950) Poland (1949) 
(1951) Colombia (1949) Ukrainian SSR (1950) 
Cuba (1949) Union of South Africa (1950) 
(1949) Czechoslovakia* (1951) USSR (1949) 
(1951) France (1950) United Kingdom (1950) 
Lebanon (1949) United States* (1951) 
aan New Zealand® (1951) 
(1949) } POPULATION COMMISSION 
en Australia (1949) Peru (1950) 
(1951) Brazil (1950) Ukrainian SSR (1949) 
(1950) Canada (1949) USSR® (1951) 
China® (1951) United Kingdom* (1951) 
France (1949) United States* (1951) 
(1951) Netherlands (1950) Yugoslavia (1950) 
er ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE® 
: 1949) Belgium Czechoslovakia 
1949) Byelorussian SSR Denmark 
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France 
Greece 
Iceland 
Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Poland 


Sweden 

Turkey 
Ukrainian SSR 
USSR 

United Kingdom 
United States 
Yugoslavia 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA AND THE FAR EAST® 


Australia 
Burma 

China 
France 

India 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 


Associate Members 
Brunei and Sarawak 


Malayan Union and North Borneo 


Cambodia 
Ceylon 
Hongkong 


Laos 


Pakistan 
Philippines 

Siam 

USSR 

United Kingdom 
United States 


One membership 


Nepal 
Netherlands Indies 
Republic of Indonesia 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR LATIN AMERICA® 


Argentina 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Canada 
Chile 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Dominican Republic 
E] Salvador 
Ecuador 
France 
Guatemala 


1 Elected October 8, 1948 by the General As- 
sembly for two year terms. 

2 Elected October 8, 1948 by the General As- 
sembly for three year terms. 

3 Elected August 1948 by the Economic and 
Social Council to serve three year terms. 

4 All members of the Narcotic Commission 
were originally elected in 1946 to serve two year 


Haiti 
Honduras 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru 

United Kingdom 
United States 
Uruguay 


Venezuela 


terms. In 1948 the terms of all members were ex- 
tended through 1949. 

5 Membership on regional commissions is not 
for any specified term of years. The question of 
continuing the commissions themselves is to be 
considered by the Economic and Social Com- 
mission in 1951. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 
INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


A. Alvarez Chile 
J.P. de B. Azevedo Brazil 
A. H. Badawi Pasha® Egypt 
. Basdevant France 
I. Fabela Alfaro Mexico 
]. G. Guerrero El] Salvador 
G. H. Hackworth United States 
Hsu Mo® China 
H. Klaestad Norway 
S. B. Krylov USSR 
Sir Arnold McNair United Kingdom 
|. E. Read® Canada 
C. de Visscher Belgium 
B. Winiarski® Poland 
M. Zoricic® Yugoslavia 
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— 


(1954 
(1954 
(1957 
(1954 
(1951 
(1954 
(1951 
(1957 
(1951 
(1951 
(1954 
(1957 
(1951 
(1957 
(1957) 


6 Re-elected by the General Assembly and the ity and not as representatives of their countries. 
Security Council October 22, 1948 for nine year Countries are listed for convenience in identifica- 


terms. It should be noted that judges of the In- tion only. 
ternational Court serve in their individual capac- 











GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The third regular session of the General Assembly met at the Palais de Chail- 
lot in Paris from September 21 to December 12, 1948, to consider an agenda of 
73 items. 

By a vote of 31 to 20, Herbert V. Evatt (Australia) was elected president of the 
Assembly on the second ballot over Dr. Juan Bramuglia (Argentina); and the fol- 
lowing were elected chairmen of the main committees: political and security 
committee, Paul-Henri Spaak (Belgium); economic and financial committee, 
Hernan Santa Cruz (Chile); social, humanitarian and cultural committee, Charles 
Malik (Lebanon); trusteeship committee, Nasrollah Entezam (Iran); administra- 
tive and budgetary committee, Dana Wilgress (Canada); and legal committee, 
Ricardo Alfaro (Panama).* 

As the work of the General Assembly progressed concern was expressed in the 
general committee that the Assembly, particularly the political and security com- 
mittee, would be unable to complete its business by the scheduled target date for 
adjournment. As of November 15, the political committee had yet to consider 


some twelve items; it was therefore proposed to create an ad hoc committee upon | 


which all Members would have representation and to which a portion of the po- 
litical committee’s work could be allocated. The proposal was approved by a 
vote of 11 to 1, with 2 abstentions; the Assembly approved this recommendation 
on November 15 over the opposition of the Soviet Union and Poland by a vote 
of 35 to 7 with 8 abstentions.? The Ad Hoc Political Committee began its discus- 
sions on November 17 and named Carlos Romulo (Philippines) to serve as its 
chairman. 


Political and Security Questions 


Atomic Energy: The third report of the Atomic Energy Commission, referred 
to the General Assembly by the Security Council,* was considered by the General 
Assembly and by its political and security committee. On November 4, 1948, the 
General Assembly, by a vote of 40 to 6 with 4 abstentions, approved a draft reso- 
lution submitted by the political committee by which the Assembly, having ex- 
amined the three reports of the Atomic Energy Commission, having approved 
the general findings and recommendations of the first report and the specific pro- 
posals of Part II of the second report as providing a necessary basis for an effec- 
tive system of international control, and having expressed its concern at the im- 
passe in negotiations within the Commission, requested the six sponsors of the 
original resolution‘ to consult to determine if there existed a basis for agreement 
on international control to ensure peaceful use of atomic energy and to report at 


1 Document A/P.V.136. 4 The five permanent members of the Security 
2 Document A/P.V.158. Council and Canada. 
8 See International Organization, II, p. 505. 
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the following regular session. The Atomic Energy Commission was meanwhile 
called upon to resume sessions, survey its program of work and proceed to fur- 
ther study of such subjects as it considered practicable and useful.* 

This resolution represented the culmination of a long and acrimonious series 
of debates in which, in general, positions previously held by the various members 
of the Atomic Energy Commission and the Security Council were restated in 
full. Debate centered around two resolutions, a Canadian draft* which endorsed 
the plan and recommendations of the majority of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion — including its analysis of the causes of failure to agree — and called upon 
all nations to fulfill their responsibilities by accepting the necessary basis for such 
control as approved by that body, and a Soviet draft’? which recommended to 
the Security Council and the commission a continuation of their activity to pre- 

e a draft convention on the prohibition of atomic weapons and a draft con- 
vention on the establishment of effective international control, both to be signed 
and brought into operation simultaneously. 

In preliminary debate, the Soviet Union sharply criticized the reports of the 
commission as embodying a plan by which the United States, through a me- 
chanical majority, would interfere with state sovereignty, create an international 
monopoly under the domination of American trusts, and would extend American 
imperialism across the face of the earth. Proof of American motives was to be 
found in the United States refusal to abolish existing atomic stockpiles, its in- 
sistence on removing the proposed international authority from control by the 
Security Council, and the steady reluctance of the American representative to 
discuss more than the international ownership of raw materials — instead of com- 
ing to the heart of the problem by prohibiting atomic weapons and considering 
inspection of manufacturing processes. To these criticisms, supported by the rep- 
resentatives of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Ukrainian SSR and Byelorussian SSR, 
Warren Austin (United States), Hector McNeil (United Kingdom) and A. G. L. 
McNaughton (Canada) presented a picture of Soviet intransigence in refusing 
to put forward a viable program of effective control as the real cause for the 
failure of the work of the Atomic Energy Commission. These three countries, 
supported by France, Belgium, Syria, the Netherlands, and to a lesser extent 
Australia, insisted that mere prohibition without control, mere control without 
inspection, and mere inspection without ownership could not create security 
from the threat of the use of atomic bombs.*® 

To the Belgian (Rolin), Indian (Rau) and Philippine (Romulo) delegates, the 
Soviet draft resolution, in suggesting the simultaneous preparation of two con- 
ventions dealing with prohibition and effective control, represented a potential 
major concession by Andrei Vishinsky from previous insistence that a conven- 
tion on prohibition of atomic weapons should precede a convention on their con- 
trol. An assurance from Mr. Vishinsky that the draft resolution represented a 
“new approach” brought forward three specific questions from Mr. McNeil 
(United Kingdom) the answers to which were later categorized as either “inade- 

5 Documents A/690 and A/P.V.157. For text 7 Document A/C.1/310. 


of resolution see this issue p. 211. 8 Documents A/C.1/SR.144 to A/C.1/SR.152. 
6 Document A/C.1/308. 
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quate” or “evasive” by Mr. Rolin (Belgium) who, nevertheless, felt that possibili- 
ties of progress had not been completely exhausted. After the Canadian repre- 
sentative (McNaughton) had accepted a New Zealand amendment concerning 
continuation of the Atomic Energy Commission, the two resolutions, with 
amendments submitted by Syria, Australia, New Zealand, India and Sweden 
were referred to a subcommittee composed of the representatives of Brazil, Can- 
ada, China, Ecuador, France, India, Sweden, Ukrainian SSR, USSR, United 
Kingdom and United States.°® 

The subcommittee, which had rejected by a vote of 9 to 2 a Soviet proposal to 
delete any appraisal, positive or negative, of the work of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, reported three resolutions.1° A revised Canadian draft, similar to 
the final resolution except that no specific provision was made for a continuation 
of the work of the commission while the six sponsoring powers were consulting, 
had been approved by a vote of 8 to 2 with India abstaining. An Indian draft, 
which approved the general findings in the various reports and then called upon 
the commission to continue its work to prepare a draft treaty, received 1 affirma- 
tive vote, 4 negative votes (Canada, Brazil, Sweden and the United States) and 
6 abstentions. The Soviet resolution, as originally submitted, received 2 affirma- 
tive and 7 negative votes, with Ecuador and India abstaining." 

After several meetings in which Mr. Vishinsky denounced the report of the 
subcommittee as further evidence of the operation of a “mechanical majority,” 
and Mr. McNeil, Mr. Austin and Mr. McNaughton emphasized that the Soviet 
representative had completely failed to give assurances that his government 
would be willing to agree to control procedures should his new proposal be ap- 
proved, the Canadian resolution, modified by an Australian amendment speci- 
fying that the Commission was to continue its studies in any event, was approved 
for submission to the Assembly by a vote of 41 to 6 with 10 abstentions. The In- 
dian resolution was rejected by 23 votes to 6 with 21 abstentions, and the So- 
viet resolution was rejected by 39 votes to 6 with 7 abstentions.’? After an ex- 
tended debate in the General Assembly, again largely repetitious of positions 
stated in the political committee, the Soviet resolution received 6 votes in favor, 
40 against with 5 abstentions. An Indian amendment to the Canadian text modi- 
fying it to declare that the Assembly approved “in substance” the commission's 
findings was rejected by 9 votes in favor, and 15 opposed with 26 abstentions. A 
second Indian amendment, directing the commission to go on with its program 
instead of surveying its work and proceeding to a consideration of such studies 
as it considered practicable, received 5 votes in favor, 31 against, with 15 ab- 
stentions. The resolution as submitted by the political committee was thereupon 
approved by a vote of 40 to 6 with 4 abstentions.'* 

Prohibition of Atomic Weapons and Reduction of Armaments and Armed 
Forces: The introduction early in the plenary meetings by Mr. Vishinsky (Soviet 
Union) of a resolution calling for the prohibition of the use of atomic weapons 
and a one-third reduction, within one year, of the armaments and armed forces 


¢ Documents A/C.1/SR.152 and A/C.1/153. 11 Document A/C.1/A.III/5. 
10 For discussions in subcommittee, see docu- 12 Document A/C.1/SR.165. 
ments A/C.1/A.III/SR.1 to A/C.1/A.III/SR.7. 18 Document A/P.V.157. 
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of the five permanent members of the Security Council set off one of the most 
exhaustive and acrimonious debates of the third session of the General Assembly. 
At its conclusion, it approved, by a vote of 43 to 6 with 1 abstention, a resolution 
approved by the majority of the political and security committee by which the 
Assembly, desiring to make possible a general reduction of armaments, and con- 
sidering that no agreement of such reduction was possible so long as exact in- 
formation on existing armaments was lacking, recommended that the Security 
Council pursue studies on reduction of armaments through the Commission for 
Conventional Armaments which, the Assembly trusted, would devote its first 
attention to formulating proposals for the receipt, checking and publication, by 
an international organ within the framework of the Security Council, of full in- 
formation supplied by Members on their effectives and their conventional arma- 
ments.** 

The original Soviet proposal'® called for three main recommendations: 1) that 
the five permanent members, as a first step, reduce land, sea and air forces by 
one third; 2) that there be a prohibition of atomic weapons as weapons intended 
for aggression and not for defense; and 3) that there be established within the 
framework of the Security Council an international control body for the pur- 
pose of the supervision and control over the implementation of the reduction and 
over the proposed prohibition. The final portion of the resolution was spelled 
out in more detail by a Polish draft specifying that decisions concerning check- 
ing and inspection by the proposed international control body would not require 
the affirmative votes of the permanent members of the Security Council.*® 

The distance from the original Soviet proposals to the recommendations of the 
political committee was traversed in the committee and in a subcommittee com- 
posed of Australia, Belgium, Brazil, China, El Salvador, France, Lebanon, Poland, 
the USSR, the United Kingdom and the United States. At times retracing ground 
covered in the debates on atomic energy, the committee engaged in a full-scale 
examination of the whole problem of disarmament, including the experience of 
the League of Nations, and was unable to reach agreement as to whether security 
could be achieved through disarmament or whether disarmament was possible 
only in a secure world. 

The Soviet Union, leading an attack upon the arms budget of the United States, 
insisted that the existing tension in the world could be markedly reduced only by 
immediate and sharp reduction of military expenditures and by the outright pro- 
hibition of atomic weapons. In this it received the support of the Yugoslav, Polish, 
Czechoslovak, Ukrainian and Byelorussian representatives who charged that the 
League experience proved the chimerical character of trying to gain security 
through armed force, and that official statements of the United States indicated 
that the United States was engaged in an arms race in which the western Euro- 
pean countries, through the Marshall Plan and the pact of western union, were 
being engulfed. To refuse to accept the Soviet resolution was to prove 1) that the 
rest of the world in general, and the United States in particular, was not interested 


14 Documents A/722 and A/P.V.167. 16 Document A/C.1/SC.12/4. 
15 Document A/658. 
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in disarmament; 2) that each time the Soviet Union proposed a new and construc. 
tive approach in which genuine concessions had been made — as in the suggestion 
of simultaneous conventions in the case of atomic energy and of a control commis. 
sion operating without the veto in this instance — the other powers, particularly 
the United States and the United Kingdom, interposed new prerequisites which 
revealed their deep-seated intention not to permit a genuine accord with the So- 
viet Union, which alone had a consistent record of favoring disarmament and the 
establishment of peace.*7 

To these charges, the United Kingdom (Shawcross and McNeil), the Belgian 

(Rolin) and the Chinese (Tsiang) representatives pointed out 1) that the cause of 
the armaments lay in the reluctant feeling that the Soviet Union had shown its 
own aggressive intentions in the period after the end of World War II; 2) that for 
countries like the United Kingdom automatically to reduce its armed forces — 
already at a bare minimum — was sheer folly without any verifiable data as to the 
size of Soviet forces after the reduction, and therefore as to the relative military 
advantage which would then be held by the Soviet Union; 3) that the Soviet reso- 
lution as drafted demanded the acceptance of the principle of reduction before 
the provision of information as to existing armaments; and 4) that a resolution 
which ignored the immense complexities of the problem, as revealed in twenty 
years of the most careful discussion at the League of Nations, and which distorted 
the actual record of Soviet intransigence on the Commission for Conventional 
Armaments and the Atomic Energy Commission, could only have been introduced 
for purposes of propaganda. Mr. Tsiang (China) felt particularly strongly against 
the resolution since it would, he declared, reduce the effectiveness of Chinese 
government forces operating against a rebellion of Chinese communists who were 
aided by several thousand former Japanese soldiers captured by Soviet forces at 
the end of the war against Japan. 

The subcommittee, to which had been referred the Soviet draft, plus drafts and 
amendments suggested by Syria, the United Kingdom, El] Salvador, Lebanon, 
France and Belgium’ reported three resolutions to the political committee: 1) 
the Soviet resolution, which had received 2 favorable votes, 6 negative votes, and 
2 abstentions (Australia and Lebanon) with El Salvador absent; 2) the Polish 
draft, which received in subcommittee 2 favorable and 6 negative votes with 3 
abstentions (France, Lebanon and Australia); and 3) an amended Belgian redraft 
of a French proposal in favor of which the United Kingdom, United States, Leba- 
non and Syria had withdrawn previous proposals. This draft had been approved 
in the subcommittee by a vote of 7 to 2, with Australia abstaining and E] Salvador 
absent.!° 

The full political committee rejected the Soviet resolution by a vote of 35 to 6 








17 Documents A/C.1/SR.153 to A/C.1/SR.169; 
A/C.1/SR.196 to A/C.1/SR.199, passim. Editor’s 
note: Only the briefest summary is possible here. 
The debate covered a wide range, including ex- 
tensive quotations from publicists and officials 
of Soviet and Western countries, and at times, 
bitter charges of a personal nature. 

18 Documents A/C.1/318, A/C.1/319, A/C.1/ 
$20, A/C.1/321/Corr.1 and A/C.1/323. It should 


be neted that El Salvador proposed that the work 
of the Atomic Energy Commission and the Com- 
mission on Conventional Armaments be tumed 
over to the former inasmuch as the Soviet resolu- 
tion had recognized the close connection of the 
two problems. The draft was subsequently with- 
drawn. Document A/C.1/356. 
19 Document A/C.1/356. 
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with 7 abstentions, approved the Belgian resolution by 40 to 6 with 1 abstention, 
and rejected the Polish amendment on a paragraph by paragraph vote which 
ranged from 18 to 7 with 19 abstentions — on the paragraph which stated that the 
Assembly considered an urgent solution called for — to 32 to 6 with 5 abstentions 
-on the paragraph recommending a prohibition of atomic weapons.”° In plenary 
gssion, the Soviet resolution was defeated by 39 to 6 with 6 abstentions, the Pol- 
ish resolution was defeated by a vote of 33 to 6 with 5 abstentions, and the resolu- 
tion recommended by the committee approved by a vote of 43 to 6 with 1 absten- 
tion.24 

Reports of the United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans: Three reports 
of UNSCOB, established by the General Assembly at its second session, were 
referred to the political and security committee.*? 

After detailed reports as to the conciliatory role of the committee to obtain 
the cooperation of the governments of Greece on the one hand and Albania, Bul- 
garia and Yugoslavia on the other, and a summary of the observations by the com- 
mittee of the extent of compliance with the General Assembly resolution of Octo- 
ber 1947, UNSCOB concluded: 1) that Greece had cooperated with efforts of the 
committee to implement the Assembly resolution in regard to good neighborly 
relations, but that the three northern countries had not; 2) although Yugoslavia 
and Greece maintained diplomatic relations with each other, these were not nor- 
mal, and, in fact, good relations between Greece and her neighbors did not exist; 
§) that Greek guerrillas had received aid from Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia 
inthe form of war materials, supplies, medical assistance, and aid in crossing the 
border, supplemented by moral support through government-controlled radio 
programs and a Greek guerrilla radio station located on Yugoslav soil; 4) that so 
long as events on the northern border of Greece showed that support was being 
given to Greek guerrillas, “a threat to the political independence and territorial 
integrity of Greece” would exist; and 5) that UNSCOB was convinced that a 
peaceful settlement would be possible if the governments concerned were pre- 
pared to act in accordance with the 1947 Assembly resolution. The committee 
therefore recommended that the functions of exercising vigilance remain en- 
trusted to the United Nations, that the Assembly consider ways and means of 
obtaining cooperation of Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, and that the work of 
continuation be undertaken in a manner which would not entail so heavy a finan- 
cial burden.?* The final recommendation was withdrawn in the supplementary 
report, since the committee felt that a reduction of expenditure was “impossible” 
on the basis of experience from mid-June to mid-September 1948.* These reports 
were unanimously agreed to by the representatives of Australia, Brazil, China, 
France, Mexico, Netherlands, Pakistan, United Kingdom and United States, al- 
though Australia took no part in that portion of the report dealing with compliance 
with the Assembly resolution in regard to furnishing assistance to the guerrillas, 
feeling that the UNSCOB observation teams had gone beyond their powers in 


20 Document A/722. For previous summaries of the work of UNSCOB 
21 Document A/P.V.163. see International Organization, II, p. 294—6 and 
22 Documents A/574, A/644 and A/692. The 486-7. 

last two comprise supplements carrying the re- 23 Document A/574. 


port of the committee through October 22, 1948. 24 Document A/644. 
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investigating incidents instead of merely observing them, particularly since the 
observers had no access to three of the four countries concerned and had to re 
for evidence on witnesses produced by only one of the four governments.5 

Before general debate upon these reports occurred, the political committee 
considered a series of draft resolutions regarding participation in the debates; 1) 
a Yugoslav resolution requesting that General Markos of the Provisional Demo. 
cratic Government of Greece be invited to participate in the debates (defeated by 
50 votes to 6); 2) a Polish request to seat Miltiades Porphyrogenis, former secre- 
tary-general of the EAM (defeated by 45 votes to 6); 3) a Soviet resolution to 
accord to the representatives of Bulgaria and Albania the right to participate fully 
in discussions, but without the right to vote (defeated 28 to 6 with 15 abstentions); 
and 4) a United States proposal to hear statements on the Greek question by Bul- 
garian and Albanian representatives and to request them to place themselves at 
the disposal of the committee to reply to questions which might be put to them 
(approved 39 to 6 with 6 abstentions).”¢ 

The committee debate was focused primarily upon two conflicting resolutions. 
The first, sponsored jointly by the United States, China, France and the United 
Kingdom, considered that the continued aid given guerrillas by the three northem 
countries was inconsistent with the purposes and principles of the Charter, called 
upon Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia to cease such aid and cooperate in the 
peaceful settlement of disputes by assistance to the Special Committee, recom- 
mended that all Members of the United. Nations refrain from any action designed 
to assist directly or through any other government any armed force fighting 
against the Greek government, approved the activities of the Special Committee 
and instructed it to continue to observe and report on the response of the three 
countries to the Assembly injunction not to furnish aid, to continue to utilize ob- 
servation groups, and to continue to be available for the implementation of the 
1947 Assembly resolution, consulting with the Interim Committee at its discre- 
tion.?? The second, introduced by the Soviet representative (Vishinsky), found 
that the internal situation in Greece had deteriorated and that this situation, due 
to foreign influence, contributed to disturbed conditions on the northern frontier, 
recommended that the four countries should reestablish diplomatic relations, 
renew old or conclude new frontier conventions, and settle the refugee question, 
that the Greek government should assure proper treatment to national minorities, 


and that foreign troops and military personnel should be withdrawn from Greece | 


and the activities of UNSCOB terminated.** 

A total of 22 amendments or supplementary resolutions were introduced dur- 
ing the course of discussion. Of these, the following represented the more im- 
portant substantive as contrasted with drafting changes: 1) an amendment in- 
troduced by the representative of E] Salvador calling for a formal warning to the 
three northern states; 2) a Lebanese resolution recommending that the attitude 
of Albania and Bulgaria be taken into account during an examination of their 
applications for admission to the United Nations; 3) an Australian amendment 


25 Document A/574, Annex IV. 27 Document A/C.1/352. 
26 Document A/728. 28 Document A/C.1/358/Corr.1. 
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to the joint resolution recommending that the Special Committee be primarily 
a body of mediation and conciliation with observer functions, if any, definitely of 
secondary importance; 4) a South African amendment proposing special com- 
mendation for the assistance given the Greek government by Members of the 
United Nations; 5) a second Australian resolution providing for a meeting to be 
held in Paris of the four countries concerned, under the auspices of the Presi- 
dent of the Assembly and the Secretary-General, to explore the possibilities of 
agreement as to the methods and procedure to be adopted to resolve differ- 
ences of opinion; 6) a Yugoslav resolution to censure and dissolve the Special 
Committee; 7) a Polish resolution providing for the non-acceptance of the three 
reports and the dissolution of the Special Committee; 8) a Greek amendment, 
later redrafted by Belgium, dealing with the return of Greek children in the 
countries of the northern neighbors of Greece.?* 

In general, the debates on this question followed positions previously taken. 
The eastern European states, supported by Albanian and Bulgarian representa- 
tives, argued that the situation in Greece arose from the character of its gov- 
ernment, had been aggravated by the foreign intervention of the United King- 
dom and the United States, and had deteriorated to the point where the country 
was administered by a gauleiter as a colony of the United States.*° The action by 
the Assembly in October 1947 in establishing UNSCOB was illegal and contrary 
to the Charter, its reports were based upon unsubstantiated rumor, and its per- 
sonnel, particularly those of its observer groups, was so largely American in 
character as to prove UNSCOB an extension of a general plan of American im- 
perialism. Albania and Bulgaria, backed by Yugoslavia, denied any of the 
charges made against them, insisting that they were operating within interna- 
tional law in according to political refugees haven and medical aid and asserting 
that such as came within their territories were placed in detention camps. The 
three northern countries, in addition, charged the monarcho-fascist Greek gov- 
ernment with an intensified reign of terror and with the suppression of minori- 
ties, and criticized particularly the continued claim of Greece for northern Epi- 
Tus. 
The United Kingdom, United States and France, supported in general by the 
representatives of the countries serving on UNSCOB, insisted that the presence 


_ of UNSCOB had prevented additional aid to General Markos by Albania, Bul- 


garia and Yugoslavia, pointed to the undenied existence of a radio station on 
Yugoslav soil operated by Greek guerrilla forces as evidence of moral inter- 
vention, and alluded to a series of specific violations of the border reported by 
the Special Committee. High in evidence presented to support their case was 
the blanket refusal of the three countries even to admit the existence of UNSCOB, 
let alone to cooperate with it.*t After the Soviet representative had several 
times quoted, in support of his arguments, the Australian reservation to the 


29 Documents A/C.1/357, A/C.1/359, A/C.1/_UNSCOB and referred to in committee discus- 
861, A/C.1/362, A/C.1/363, A/C.1/368, A/C.1/ _ sions as a hopeful sign: the willingness of Bulgaria 
875, A/C.1/854/Rev.1 and A/C.1/378. to permit one of its officers to discuss an alleged 

80 Document A/C.1/SR.177. violation by Greece of border arrangements at 

81 One exception to this refusal was noted by _ Evros. 
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UNSCOB report, Colonel Hodgson (Australia) emphasized that his gover. 
ment believed the Assembly should remain seized of the Greek question, but 
that, in his view, the increase in the activities of guerrillas led inevitably to the 
conclusion that there were needed either stronger measures than those proposed 
in the joint resolution, or an increased emphasis on the Special Committee’s con- 
ciliatory and mediatory functions in order to take action in which Albania, Bul- 
garia and Yugoslavia could participate. In the latter connection, he pointed out 
that both the Pakistani and Brazilian members of the Special Committee agreed 
that these latter functions could be improved if the Special Committee were re- 
duced in size to three or five members with primary importance placed upon its 
conciliation duties.%* 

After the closure of debate, the political committee became involved in a series 
of rather complicated votes as the result of which 1) the chairman (Paul-Henri 
Spaak) conveyed the concern of the committee about the scheduled execution of 
several guerrillas to the Greek government and subsequently reported willingness 
of Greece to consider this concern; 2) a Yugoslav resolution to gain priority of 
consideration for its draft censuring the Special Committee was defeated, final 
voting on the major resolution then taking place. After defeating the El Salvadorean 
resolution formally warning the three northern countries by a vote of 29 to 5 with 
17 abstentions, the committee approved the joint Chinese, French, United King- 
dom and United States draft as amended by a vote of 48 to 6 with no abstentions. 
It also approved by a vote of 48 to 0 with 1 abstention, three paragraphs of a six 
paragraph Soviet resolution, by which, as passed, the Assembly recommended the 
establishment of diplomatic relations between the four countries, the renewal of 
previously operative frontier conventions, and notification of the fulfilment of 
these two recommendations within six months.** The third and final resolution 
referred with approval to the Assembly was a Belgian redraft of a Greek resolution 
pertaining to the return from the three northern countries of children taken from 
Greek territory with or without the consent of their parents or guardians. As 
finally approved by a vote of 45 to 0, the draft recommended the return to Greece 
of Greek children at present away from their homes when the children, their 
father or mother or closest relative expressed a wish to that effect, invited all 
Members of the United Nations and other states in whose territory the children 
were to be found to take steps to implement the resolution, and instructed the 
Secretary-General to request the International Committee of the Red Cross and 
the League of Red Cross and Red Crescent Societies to work with national Red 
Cross organizations to implement the recommendation. ** 

On November 27, 1948, the General Assembly approved the amended joint 
resolution for the continuation of the Special Committee by a vote of 47 to 6, and 
accepted unanimously the resolution recommending renewal of diplomatic rela- 
tions and of frontier conventions and the resolution bearing on the return of Greek 
children. The original Soviet resolution, including the censure of foreign inter- 
vention and a recommendation for the withdrawal of foreign troops and the con- 


82 Document A/C.1/SR.179. 84 Document A/728/Corr.1. 
88 Document A/728. 
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dusion of discrimination against minorities, was defeated by a vote of 47 to 6.*° 
The President of the Assembly (Evatt) reported that, pursuant to the political 
committee’s approval of the Australian resolution, he, the Secretary-General 
(Lie), the chairman of the political committee (Spaak) and the rapporteur of the 
political committee (Sarper) had met with the representatives of Greece, Albania, 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia to try to work out conciliatory measures for the deter- 
mination of methods to resolve differences.** Dr. Evatt subsequently announced 
that conciliation efforts had failed because of the Greek government's refusal to 
treat existing boundaries between Albania and Greece as definitive.** 

Appeal to the Great Powers: Early in the opening plenary sessions, the Mexican 
representative (Nervo) introduced a draft resolution appealing to the great powers 
to renew their efforts to compose their differences and establish a lasting peace. 
Supported in principle by all representatives who spoke on the question in the 
political committee, the resolution, after drafting changes arranged by a sub- 
committee, was unanimously approved. On November 3, 1948, the General As- 
sembly approved the resolution as recommended by the committee by a vote of 
50 in favor to none opposed. The final text, after pointing out that the United 
Nations could not fully attain its ends so long as the war remained in process of 
liquidation, and mentioning the inability of the great powers to make the peace, 
endorsed the declarations of Churchill, Roosevelt and Stalin at Yalta concerning 
the importance of continued cooperation between the three major countries, and 
recommended that the three signatories to the Moscow agreements in December 
1945, together with the powers which subsequently acceded thereto, redouble 
their efforts to secure the final settlement of the war and the conclusion of the 
peace treaties, associating with them those states which signed the Washington 
Declaration of January 1, 1942.%* 

Palestine: The progress report of the United Nations Mediator for Palestine 
(Bernadotte), covering the mediation effort, the supervision of the two truces, and 
the problem of refugees, was referred to the political committee.** It was supple- 
mented by a special report from the Acting Mediator (Bunche) dealing with the 
increased urgency of affirmative action on the refugee problem.*° In addition to a 
factual narration of activities, Count Bernadotte put forward a series of conclu- 
sions in his report for the benefit of the General Assembly in their consideration 
of future action in Palestine. The seven basic premises upon which the conclu- 
sions were based included the belief that peace must return to the area, that a 
Jewish state called Israel existed and would continue to exist, that the boundaries 
of the new state must finally be fixed by agreement between the parties or by the 
United Nations, that the principle of geographical homogeneity should apply to 
the area with the result that frontiers could not be rigidly controlled by the terri- 
torial proposals of the Assembly resolution of November 1947, that there should 
bea right of innocent people to return to their homes or be compensated for their 
loss, that Jerusalem should receive separate treatment, and that international re- 


85 Document A/P.V.167. 89 Document A/648. 

86 Document A/P.V.165. 40 For action taken on refugees in Palestine, 
87 New York Times, December 15, 1948. see this issue p. 72. , 

88 Documents A/C.1/344 and A/P.V.154. 
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sponsibility would be required in the form of guarantees in regard to boundaries 
and human rights. The most important of his conclusions, based on these prem. 
ises, included: 1) assignment of a portion of the Negeb to the Arabs in exchange 
for making Galilee Jewish territory; 2) proposals that the territory of Palestine not 
included in the Jewish state be merged with Transjordan; 3) denomination of 
Haifa as a free port and Lydda as a free airport; 4) placement of Jerusalem under 
United Nations supervision, with right of unimpeded access to all parties; 5) re- 
patriation, resettlement, and economic and social rehabilitation of Arab refugees 
in Jewish territory under United Nations supervision; and 6) establishment of a 
Palestine conciliation commission to ensure the continuation of peaceful adjust- 
ment, supervise observance of boundary and other agreements, and report any 
threats to peace in the area. 

Debate in the political and security committee centered around eight resolu- 
tions or amendments introduced by the representatives of the United Kingdom, 
United States, Guatemala, Australia, Colombia, Poland, the Soviet Union and 
Syria. In general, all of these resolutions indicated acceptance of the Mediator’s 
suggestion that a conciliation committee should be appointed, and the differences 
between the various drafts dealt with the committee’s terms of reference. The 
United Kingdom representative (McNeil) wished to emphasize and to accept the 


recommendations of the Mediator in regard to boundary suggestions and the fu- | 
ture disposition of non-Israeli areas of Palestine;*! the United States wished to 


keep the terms of reference of the conciliation committee relatively fluid, but to 
include specific mention of the continuity between the Assembly resolution of 
November 1947 and the Mediator’s recommendations, laying particular weight 
upon the principle that territory previously awarded by the partition could be 
taken away from Israel only by its consent; Australia and Poland wished to em- 
phasize statements which 1) recognized the existence in fact of a Jewish state and 
which 2) curtailed the competence of the proposed commission to the application 
to the existing situation of the November 1947 resolution of the Assembly.*? At 
the other extreme of opinion was to be found the Soviet resolution calling for the 
withdrawal of “foreign troops” from Palestine, and a Syrian resolution advocating 
that the conciliation commission study and report on a plan for the establishment 
of a unitary government of Palestine based upon a cantonal or federal program. 
The United Kingdom representative (McNeil) laid particular stress upon the 


necessity of changing the approach to the Palestine problem as the result of the | 


failure of the 1947 proposals which provided for the creation of a Jewish and 
Arab state in the area knit together through economic union. Failure of the two 
parties to agree, Mr. McNeil emphasized, required readjustment of the bounda- 
ries envisaged in order to create two areas capable of survival without economic 
union. Count Bernadotte’s suggestions of giving the Jews western Galilee as a 
trade for giving the Arabs the Negeb were, to the United Kingdom, important 
aids to a final solution.** For Israel to rely upon the November 1947 proposals as 
justification for its seizure of the Negeb, and at the same time to ignore that reso- 


41 Document A/C.1/394. 896, A/C.1/396/Add.1, and A/C.1/400. 
42 See documents A/C.1/397/Rev.1, A/C.1/ 48 Document A/C.1/SR.203. 
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lution and claim western Galilee on the grounds that it was needed for defensive 
could not be accepted. 

Moshe Shertok (Provisional Government of Israel), pointing out that the size 
of the area promised to the Jews had progressively decreased from the 1917 prom- 
ise of 44,000 square miles to a 1922 promise of 10,000, to an UNSCOP proposal 
of 6,370, to an Assembly approval of 5,579 and now to Bernadotte’s proposal of 
only 2,124 square miles, insisted that the bare minimum to which the sovereign 
state of Israel was entitled had to be the area recommended by the General As- 
smbly in 1947. Possession of the Negeb gave the new state outlet to the Gulf 
of Aqaba and provided access to the Dead Sea. Galilee was needed for defense, 
and there could be no acceptance of the proposals in regard to Haifa and Lydda 
except on the basis of recognition of Israel’s sovereignty through a formal agree- 
ment negotiated on the basis of reciprocity between Israel and its neighbors.* 

To Syria, and to other Arab states, as well as the Arab Higher Committee, the 
November 1947 resolution of the Assembly had been the cause of all the diffi- 
culty not previously created by the United Kingdom and the American Zionists. 
The forcible imposition by the Assembly of a state composed of foreigners was 
illegal under the Charter, had been proved impossible in practice, and had met 
with such universal rejection by Arabs as to require the appointment of a com- 
mission of five Member states to study on the spot and to prepare proposals for 


| the establishment of a single state in Palestine on a cantonal or federal basis in 


which citizens of a democratic state would have autonomous privileges.** 

The Soviet representative (Tsarapkin) criticized the Mediator’s report as devi- 
ating from the Assembly resolution of November 1947 and accused him of having 
subordinated himself to the program of the United States and the United King- 
dom to increase their power in the Middle East. The answer to the Palestine sit- 
uation lay in the earlier decision of the Assembly, and the withdrawal of foreign 
troops from the area was a basic prerequisite.** This position was supported by 
the Polish delegate (Lange), whose resolution gave to the proposed conciliation 
commission the functions of making a final settlement, in accordance with the 
November resolution, of boundaries, of differences between Israel and the Arab 
sate in Palestine, and of establishing the international regime in Jerusalem. 

After a series of extended debates upon the differences in the resolutions,** 
voting began on December 1, 1948, and continued until December 4 when the 


committee by a vote of 25 to 21 with 9 abstentions reported a considerably 


amended United Kingdom draft from which had been deleted all references 
to the Mediator’s recommendations regarding boundaries, although his sugges- 
tions in regard to Haifa and Lydda were to be taken into account by the con- 
tiliation commission and his conclusions in regard to the question of Arab refu- 
gees were endorsed.** 

Debate on the report of the political and security committee brought forth a 
series of additional amendments, of which the most important were six intro- 


44 Document A/C.1/SR.200. 46 Document A/C.1/SR.206. 
45Document A/C.1/402. For discussion see 47 See document A/C.1/403. 
4/C.1/SR.202 through A/C.1/SR.210. 48 Document A/776. 
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duced jointly by Australia, Brazil, Canada, China, Colombia, France and New 


Zealand, which were aimed at defining more precisely the functions of the cop. | 


ciliation commission and removing references in the approved text which might 
be regarded as “polemical” in the hope of securing wider approval of the final 
resolution.*® The Assembly approved all of the proposed amendments, plus one 
submitted by Pakistan defining the areas of Jerusalem and a French amendment 
providing for the nomination of a three-nation conciliation commission by the 
states who were permanent members of the Security Council. As finally approved 
on December 11, 1948, by a vote of 35 to 15, with 8 abstentions the resolution: 
1) noted that the Assembly had considered further the Palestine situation; 2) ex. 
pressed its appreciation of the progress achieved by the late Mediator and its 
thanks to the Acting Mediator and his staff; 3) established a conciliation commis. 
sion of three states with functions a) to assume the functions of the Mediator, to 
carry out directives given or to be given by the Assembly or Security Council, 
and b) to terminate the activities of the Acting Mediator; 4) requested the com- 
mission to start its functions at once; 5) called upon the governments concerned 
to extend the scope of negotiations provided for in the Security Council resolu- 
tion of November 16, 1948,°° and to seek agreement with the commission or di- 
rectly on all questions outstanding; 6) resolved that the holy places should be 
protected and free access to them assured under United Nations supervision, with 


the commission reporting at the fourth session of the Assembly its detailed plan | 
for the protection of these places in Jerusalem under a permanent international _ 


regime; 7) resolved that freest possible access to a demilitarized Jerusalem would 
be accorded pending the final plan; 8) instructed the commission to seek arrange- 
ments facilitating economic development of the area, including access to ports 
and air fields; 9) resolved that refugees wishing to return home and live at peace 
should be permitted to do so at the earliest practicable date, with compensation 
for those who did not wish to; 10) instructed the commission to facilitate repa- 


triation, resettlement and economic and social rehabilitation of refugees; and ; 


11) authorized the commission to set up subsidiary bodies, have its headquarters 
in Jerusalem, and render progress reports.** 

The committee composed of the United States, France, the United Kingdom, 
China and the Soviet Union reported that the majority recommended the ap- 
pointment of the United States, France and Turkey as members of the concilia- 
tion commission. The Soviet Union representative (Vishinsky) registered his op- 
position to the resolution, his preference for a commission composed of small 
powers only, and the inclusion of Poland. The recommendations of the commit- 
tee were approved by a vote of 40 to 7 on December 11, 1948. 

Report of the Temporary Commission on Korea: A voluminous three-part re- 
port of the Temporary Commission on Korea, which outlined in detail its activi- 
ties from January 12 to May 24, 1948, was the last item considered by the po- 
litical and security committee. The Temporary Commission concluded its report 
by stating: 1) there existed in South Korea a reasonable degree of free atmos- 


49 Document A/P.V.184. 51 Document A/P.V.186. 
50 See this issue, p. 97-8. 
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in which democratic rights of freedom of speech, press and assembly were 
recognized and respected; 2) the United States Army forces in Korea and the 
South Korean Interim Government complied with the recommendations of the 
Commission on electoral procedures; 3) the elections elicited a large percentage 
both of registration and balloting; 4) the results of the balloting were a valid ex- 
ion of the free will of the electorate of those parts of Korea to which the 
Commission had access.*? 
After rejecting by a vote of 34 to 6 with 8 abstentions a Czechoslovak pro- 
that a delegation from the Korean People’s Democratic Republic should 
be seated during the discussions, and approving a Chinese proposal that a repre- 
sentative of the government of the Republic of Korea should participate without 
the right to vote, the committee considered two resolutions of opposite intent. 
The first, submitted by Australia, China and the United States, approved the con- 
dusions of the Temporary Commission and proposed the establishment of a new 
commission; the second, submitted by the Soviet Union, called for the commis- 
sion’s abolition. 

Debate on these two resolutions, both of which were subsequently before the 
plenary sessions of the Assembly, to a large degree paralleled the attitudes taken 
toward the United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans. The Soviet repre- 
sentative (Malik) charged that the commission had been created illegally, that, 
despite evidences in its reports of highly critical attitudes toward American ad- 
ministration in Korea by the Indian, Syrian, Australian and Canadian delegates 
the Commission had, under pressure, underwritten an American imperialism 
aimed at making a colony out of South Korea, and that a careful perusal of the 
report indicated that South Korea was dominated by reactionary and pro-Japa- 
nese rightist elements using a pliant and brutal police force to enforce its conform- 
ity upon a terrorized population.** 

Admitting that the final unanimous report differed from their early impression, 
representatives of the four countries accused of changing their positions pointed 
out 1) that their recommendations in regard to the preparation and holding of 
the elections had been followed with only one exception by American occupation 
authorities — including a recommendation for more careful definition of politi- 
cal prisoners which had resulted in the release of slightly over 3,000 individuals 
-so that a definite improvement in the situation had occurred; 2) that Soviet 
refusal to permit the commission access to North Korea raised inevitable doubts 
as to whether that area was all that Mr. Malik claimed it to be. The political com- 
mittee reported favorably and the Assembly on December 12, 1948, approved 
aresolution which 1) approved the conclusions of the commission, 2) declared 
the government of Korea was the only lawful government of Korea based upon 
free elections, 3) recommended the withdrawal of troops as soon as practicable, 
4) created a Commission on Korea composed of the representatives of Australia, 
China, El Salvador, France, India, the Philippines and Syria, and 5) recom- 
mended that Member states, in establishing relations with the Republic of Korea, 
take into consideration its free election. The new commission, from which Can- 


52 Document A/575. 53 Document A/C.1/SR.230—236, passim. 
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ada had withdrawn and the Ukrainian SSR was dropped, was instructed to lend 
its good offices to bring about the unification of Korea and the removal of bar. 
riers to economic and social intercourse between South and North Korea; to be 
available for consultation for the further development of representative govern- 
ment; and was authorized to consult with the Interim Committee of the Assembly 
and to submit a report at the fourth session of the Assembly. The Assembly took 
this action by a vote of 48 to 6 with 1 abstention, and defeated a resolution to 
abolish the commission by a vote of 46 to 6 with no abstentions.°* 

Proposed Permanent Committee of the General Assembly: The report of the 
Interim Committee on the advisability of establishing a permanent committee of 
the General Assembly®* was considered by the Ad Hoc Political Committee and 
the Assembly. The United States representative (Dulles) spoke strongly in favor 
of continuing the Interim Committee until the next session of the General As- 
sembly, with the question of establishing a permanent subsidiary body to re- 
place the Interim Committee to be considered at that time. Mr. Dulles criticized 
the Interim Committee because the committee had not completed some of the 
tasks intended to speed the work of the General Assembly and so had not justi- 
fied all the hopes which had been placed in it; he also expressed the hope 
that, if the committee’s existence were lengthened, all Members would partici- 
pate in its work, since the moderation of the Interim Committee in its first year 
had surely dissipated the fears of the non-participating Members that the Se- 
curity Council might be by-passed or its jurisdiction encroached upon. A majority 
of the ad hoc committee joined with the United States in favor of the continua- 
tion of the Interim Committee; and several alternative procedures to facilitate 
the General Assembly’s work were suggested: a Swedish proposal that a special 
subsidiary body be created to consult with the Secretariat as to methods for im- 
proving and speeding the Assembly’s work, and an Indian proposal that several 
specialized ad hoc committees be established as a substitute for the single perma- 
nent body recommended by the Interim Committee.** 

The Polish representative (Lange) opposed the creation of a permanent sub- 
sidiary body of the Assembly for three reasons: 1) that the Interim Committee 
out of which such a permanent body might logically develop had been illegally 
constituted and designed to convert the General Assembly into a permanent or- 
gan of the United Nations in direct contravention of the Charter; 2) that its 
creation had been primarily motivated by political considerations also incom- 
patible with the principles of the Charter; and 3) that its ineffectiveness in the 
first year of its existence demonstrated its uselessness.°* The representatives of 
Yugoslavia, the Soviet Union, Ukrainian SSR, Byelorussian SSR and Czechoslo- 
vakia supported the Polish delegate in opposing continuation of the Interim Com- 
mittee or the creation of a new permanent committee to replace it. 

The recommendation of the Interim Committee proposing its continuation 
was approved by the Ad Hoc Political Committee with slight modifications on 


54 Document A/P.V.187. nal report of the committee itself, see Interna- 
55 Document A/606. For a summary of the re- _ tional Oranization, II, p. 484. 

port of Subcommittee 4 of the Interim Commit- 56 Document A/AC.24/SR.2. 
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November 20, 1948 by a vote of 44 to 6 with 1 abstention;** the resolution em- 

the Interim Committee to request from the International Court of Jus- 
ice advisory opinions on legal questions arising within the scope of its activi- 
fies.” The recommendation of the ed hoc committee was approved by the Gen- 
ml Assembly by a vote of 40 to 6 with 1 abstention on December 3, 1948, the 
soviet Union and other countries of the eastern European bloc opposing its adop- 
fion.®° 

Voting Procedure in the Security Council: The problem of voting procedure 
in the Security Council, involving both the report of the Interim Committee of 
the General Assembly and a draft resolution submitted by Argentina calling for a 

al conference under Article 109 of the Charter to consider a review of the 
wting formula, was among those items lifted from the agenda of the political and 
gcurity committee and referred to the Ad Hoc Political Committee. Also before 
he committee for consideration was a four-power draft resolution submitted by 
the United Kingdom, China, France and the United States by which the General 
4sembly would recommend to the members of the Security Council the recogni- 
tion of some 36 decisions as procedural and therefore not subject to the rule of 
manimity of the permanent members, and an Australian amendment to the reso- 
tion requesting the permanent members to use their voting privileges only in 
decisions under Chapter VII of the Charter.*! 

The report of the Interim Committee dealt with 1) the classification into cate- 
gries of the possible decisions of the Security Council and a statement of the 
giteria upon which the classification was based; 2) a list of possible decisions of 
the Security Council with conclusions and comments as to the appropriate voting 
procedures applicable to each; 3) methods for implementing the conclusions of 
the committee; and 4) final conclusions.*? Of the 98 possible decisions considered 
by the committee, 36 were suggested as procedural and subject to adoption by 
the affirmative votes of any seven Council members; 21 others the Interim Com- 
nittee proposed the Security Council treat as of a procedural nature whether, in 
ct, they were or not. In the field of implementation, the Interim Committee 
uggested: 1) consultation among the permanent members of the Council wher- 
wer possible concerning important decisions to be taken; 2) consultation among 
the permanent members prior to actual voting as to whether their unanimity 
would be required on the particular issue in question in order that the Council 
night function effectively; 3) agreement among the permanent members that, 
hiling to achieve unanimity where such agreement was considered necessary, 
the permanent member exercising the “veto” would do so only when the question 
was considered of vital importance to the United Nations as a whole and that the 
‘veto-ing” member would explain on what grounds he based his vote; 4) agree- 
nent to refrain from the “veto” simply because the proposal under consideration 
was deemed inadequate; and 5) agreement on a definition of the term “dispute” 
for the purposes of Article 27(3) of the Charter. The committee proposed that in 


58 Document A/AC.24/SR.5. 62 Document A/578. For excerpts from the re- 
59 Document A/740. port of the Interim Committee, see this issue, 
60 Document A/P.V.169. p. 190-201. 
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future agreements conferring functions on the Security Council the Generaj| At 
Assembly would exclude the application of the unanimity rule with respect to| ment 
such functions; the report concluded with the recommendation that the Assembly stenti 
consider whether the time was appropriate for the calling of a general confer. of 22 
ence to review the voting procedure in the Security Council. a vot 

The four-power draft proposal®* before the Ad Hoc Political Committee was _ by @' 
designed to implement a portion of the Interim Committee’s report and reiter. Gene’ 
ated, with one exception, the 36 categories of decisions reported by the latter _ third 
committee as being of a procedural nature, the exception being the decision as Ad 
to a request for an advisory opinion from the International Court of Justice. broug 

In general discussion on the problem in committee, the United States indicated Coun 
its willingness to eliminate the unanimity rule with respect to the items desig- on th 
nated in the four-power resolution, the admission of new members, and pro- 
cedures for the peaceful settlement of disputes; it also stated that it would co. _ of the 
operate in seeking agreement with the other permanent members of the Security _ bania 
Council and would accept the 21 items enumerated by the Interim Committee _ publi 
as subject to adoption by a seven-vote majority. The United States, however, | repre: 
doubted that the time had arrived for the calling of a conference to review the | witho 
Charter.** The United Kingdom representative (Cadogan) generally approved | A sec 
the conclusions of the Interim Committee but reserved his position with respect | bersh 
to several of its recommendations, particularly as to the proposal that the per- _ semb! 
manent members waive their privileged vote in connection with peaceful settle- | supp 
ment under Chapter VI. Sir Alexander agreed with the United States that it | negat 
would be premature to discuss amendment of the Charter and stated that, when  ganiz 
the time for a general conference arrived, such amendments should bear upon | natio1 
the whole of the Charter rather than upon a few specific provisions, important | ance ' 
as they might be. He reiterated the determination of his government to forego the | In 
unanimity rule with respect to admission of new members in any case in which | out tc 
the application in question received the affirmative support of any seven mem- | whick 
bers of the Council.** bers 1 

Speaking for the Soviet Union, Andrei Vishinsky found the recommendations | spect 
of the Interim Committee unacceptable and stated that their effect would be to | specif 
substitute a new procedure for the voting formula provided in the Charter with- | and \ 
out utilizing the provisions for amendment under Article 109. At the conclusion | advis 
of his statement Vishinsky introduced a draft resolution which called upon the — the n 
Members of the United Nations to widen international cooperation on all levels result 
and expressed confidence that in the future the Security Council would “accord- | fiftee; 
ingly take account of the experience of its work in the past,” “apply the method — Aptig} 
of consultation where necessary” and “seek to improve the possibility of adopting | were. 
concerted decisions.”** The representative of the Ukrainian SSR (Manuilsky) | gycic 
supported the Soviet delegate both in his statement and in the resolution which j, gt 
the Soviet delegate had introduced, as did the representative of the Byelorus- 





sian SSR. ce 
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At the conclusion of the committee’s general discussions, the Australian amend- 
ment to the four-power proposal was rejected by a vote of 22 to 9 with 10 ab- 
stentions; the Argentine proposal for a general conference was defeated by a vote 
of 22 to 12 with 10 abstentions; the Soviet draft resolution failed of adoption by 
a vote of 23 to 6 with 9 abstentions; and the four-power resolution was adopted 
by a vote of 33 to 6 with 4 abstentions.** The resolution was transmitted to the 
General Assembly which postponed its consideration until the second part of the 
third session. 

Admission of New Members:** The question of the admission of new members 
brought before the General Assembly for consideration a special Security 
Council report notifying the General Assembly that a vote of April 10, 1948, 
on the admission of Italy had been 9 in favor and 2 opposed and that the 

al had been rejected since it had been opposed by a permanent member 
of the Council; and that reconsideration of the other applications — those of Al- 
bania, Austria, Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary, Ireland, Mongolian People’s Re- 
public, Portugal, Rumania and Transjordan — had revealed that none of the 
representatives had changed his position and that for this reason the Council had 
without taking a vote decided to “adjourn its discussion of the matter indefinitely.” 
A second report notified the Assembly that the application of Ceylon for mem- 
bership had by a vote of 9 to 2 been rejected. An Argentine paper asked the As- 
sembly to reconsider the applications of all states whose admission had been 
supported by seven members of the Security Council and on the basis of the 
negative recommendations of the Council to vote their admission to the Or- 


national Court of Justice on the question of admissions, handed down in accord- 
ance with the resolution of the General Assembly of November 17, 1947.°° 

In the ad hoc committee’s discussion, the Soviet delegate (Vishinsky) pointed 
out to the committee that 1) the recommendation of the Security Council upon 
which the General Assembly could take action with regard to admission of mem- 
bers must necessarily be a positive one; 2) the decisions of the Council in this re- 
spect were obviously substantive since Assembly action on such questions was 
specified by the Charter as requiring a two-thirds majority of Members present 
and voting, a qualification reserved for matters of unusual importance; 3) the 





advisory opinion of the Court was not in fact a majority opinion because two of 
the nine-man majority had submitted individual concurring opinions with the 
result that the opinion handed down had been agreed to be only seven of the 
| fifteen members of the Court; 4) the conditions of membership specified under 
| Article 4 of the Charter were not exhaustive nor exclusive of other conditions, but 
| were only the fundamental or basic ones. Mr. Vishinsky then stated five final con- 

clusions of the Soviet delegation: 1) decisions on admission of Members should 
be guided by the conditions set forth in Article 4(1) of the Charter which es- 


67 Document A/792. ibid., I, p. 63 and 478. See also this issue, p. 112. 
68 For previous discussion in the Security 69 Documents A/617, A/618, A/E86. For ex- 
Council on admission of new members, see Inter- __cerpts from the advisory opinion of the Court, 
national Organization, I, p. 90 and 503; II, p.90, see International Organization, II, p. 568. 
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tablished the legal basis for admission; 2) each Member participating in the vor. 
ing concerning admissions was a party to a political decision with the right 
make its agreement conditional upon any consideration of a political characte, 
3) the conditions of Article 4 did not exclude the possibility of political considers. 
tions being also taken into account; 4) in formulating criteria for admission each 
Member was free to make decisions and its motives, being a matter for each 
Member’s particular political conscience, could not be questioned or controlled; 
and 5) the requirement that the same approach be adopted to the question o 
the admission of several states accorded with the principles of the United Nz 


tions and of the sovereign equality of states and was, therefore, not contradictoy ; 


to the principles of the Charter if there were set forth other political require 
ments such as the simultaneous admission of several states of equal qualification 
and similar status. In Mr. Vishinsky’s opinion, these considerations revealed tha 
the advisory opinion of the Court could not be considered a proper directive 
the Security Council.”° 

The United States proposed two possible steps for the Assembly: 1) to take 
note of the advisory opinion of the Court and express the view that the conclu. 
sions of the Court should be applied in the consideration of membership appli 
cations; or 2) to reaffirm its requests for reconsideration of the applications of 
those states whose applications had been defeated by the opposition of a perme 
nent member in the light of the Court’s opinion. The United States agreed with 
the Soviet Union that the Assembly could admit to membership only those states 
whose applications had been positively recommended by the Security Council 
pointing out that the Interim Committee had recommended that applications 
should be treated as a procedural matter. As for the requirements for admission, 
Mr. Cohen (United States) stated that applicant states should by their actions 
present tangible proof of their readiness to accept the principles and obligations 
of the Charter and that the United States would not block the admission of any 
applicant which so qualified itself for membership.** The United Kingdom dele. 
gate (Walker) believed that the advisory opinion constituted an authoritative in- 
terpretation of the Charter; thus, while approving and sympathizing with the 
motives behind the Argentine proposal, he was obliged to conclude that it was 


opposed to the obvious intentions of the Charter and could not be supported — 


Mr. Walker reaffirmed his government’s determination to waive the veto in the 
matter of admission of new members and stated that it would support pro 
posals for the reconsideration of applications supported by a procedural ma 
jority of the Council.*? The Chinese delegate (Hsu) agreed with the United 
States and United Kingdom and declared his willingness to enter into a “gen- 
tlemen’s agreement” to abstain from the use of the veto in matters concerning 
membership. 

The French representative (Ordonneau) noted certain reservations with re 
gard to the Court’s opinion. France believed that Members possessed a discre- 
tionary power regarding admission, to be exercised in the interests of the Or 


70 Document A/AC.24/SR.7. 72 Document A/AC.24/SR.9. 
71 Ibid. 
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anization; therefore, a state was not obliged to reveal the motives behind its 
yote, although the linking of the admission of one applicant with that of another 
was a definite abuse of that power and should be condemned as foreign to the 
spirit of the Charter. France supported a Swedish resolution requesting recon- 
sideration of applications in the light of the principle of universality and the 
circumstances peculiar to each case, but it would be unable to support any reso- 
lution which approved the Court’s advisory opinion."* 

In committee discussion the Argentine draft resolution was withdrawn; an 
Australian proposal recommending that the Members cast all membership votes 
in accordance with the opinion of the International Court was approved, by a 
yote of 32 to 11 with 6 abstentions, on November 26; the Swedish resolution re- 
ceived approval by a vote of 33 to 3 with 8 abstentions at the same time. Fol- 
lowing approval of the latter, the Soviet Union proposed that no vote be taken 
on the remaining proposals in view of the provisions of the Swedish resolution; 
this motion was defeated by 35 votes to 7, with 2 abstentions. A Belgian pro- 

that the applications of Italy and Finland be re-examined in accordance 
with the Court opinion was accepted by 29 votes to 9 with 12 abstentions on 
November 27. By a vote of 41 to 6 with 2 abstentions, the committee approved 
a United States resolution reaffirming faith in Austria as a peace-loving nation 
within the meaning of Article 4 and requesting reconsideration of that applica- 
tion. Individual resolutions were accepted calling for re-examination of the ap- 
plications of Italy, Finland, Ireland, Ceylon, Portugal and Transjordan.”* 

The General Assembly considered the ten recommendations of the Ad Hoc 
Political Committee on December 8.7° The Australian resolution was adopted 
by 32 votes to 10 with 2 abstentions; the Swedish resolution by a vote of 33 to 0 
with 10 abstentions; and the individual resolutions were also adopted. Amended 
to declare Ceylon a sovereign and independent state and a peace-loving nation 
within the meaning of Article 4, and requesting the Council to reconsider the 
application of Ceylon, the resolution relating to that application received 41 
votes in favor and 6 against.*® 

Elections to the Security Council: On October 8, 1948, the General Assembly 
elected Cuba, Norway, and Egypt as the three non-permanent members of the 
Security Council for the term expiring in 1950.77 


Economic and Financial Questions 


Report of the Economic and Social Council: The report of the Economic and 
Social Council was considered by the three committees of the General Assembly 
as well as in plenary session. During the general debate on Chapter I (Organiza- 


' tion of the Council) the Argentinian, Cuban and Colombian delegates stressed 


with re- 
a discre- 
the Or 





the desirability of full representation of all Members of the United Nations on 
the Council’s functional commissions, while the Indian delegate proposed that 
78 Document A/AC.24/SR.11. 76 Document A/P.V.177. 


74 Document A/761. 77 For a complete list of members of the Se- 
15 For debate in the General Assembly on the curity Council for 1949, see this issue, p. 41. 
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the economic commissions for Asia and the Far East and for Latin America be 
authorized to hold two sessions in 1949. The Indian draft resolution was adopted 
on October 7 by a vote of 36 to 6 with 6 abstentions, stating in its final form that 
the Council should authorize the regional economic commissions to hold two 
sessions in 1949 if necessary."* A subcommittee resolution recommending that 
the Economic and Social Council consider all Members of the United Nations 
during elections to functional commissions was adopted by the joint economic 
and social committee on October 20. Both resolutions were in turn adopted by 
the General Assembly without objection on November 18, 1948. 

Chapter II of the report was considered by the economic and financial com- 
mittee of the General Assembly; lengthy debate revealed that although this part 
of the report recorded substantial achievements in the field of international eco- 
nomic cooperation, the work of the Council was open to several criticisms, in- 
cluding the fact that discussions of economic problems had too often been dis- 
torted by political disputes and the failure of the great powers to reach agree- 
ment; the multiplicity of commissions, subcommissions and committees had been 
responsible for a certain amount of duplication; and such an exhaustive field of 
work had been covered that important issues were sometimes overlooked. 

Further discussion of Chapter II was followed by committee adoption of reso- 
lutions providing that 1) the Economic and Social Council and the specialized 
agencies give further consideration to the economic development of under-de- 
veloped countries; 2) the Economic and Social Council expedite the consideration 
of the establishment of an Economic Commission for the Middle East; 3) further 
funds be appropriated to enable the Secretary-General to provide technical as- 
sistance for economic development when requested to do so by Member gov- 
ernments; and 4) the General Assembly request the International Labor Organ- 
ization to examine arrangements for training apprentices and technical workers. 
The General Assembly on December 4, 1948, adopted all four resolutions with- 
out opposition.*® 

Elections to the Economic and Social Council: China, France, India, Peru, 
Belgium and Chile were elected members of the Economic and Social Council 
by the General Assembly on October 8, 1948. India and Belgium replaced Can- 
ada and the Netherlands while China, Chile, France and Peru were re-elected.” 

Discrimination in International Trade: The economic and financial committee 
considered a proposal by Poland concerning discrimination by certain states in 
international trade. Referring to Articles 1 and 55 of the Charter which stressed 
the importance of international economic cooperation, the Polish delegate (Mod- 
zelewski) objected to the refusal of one country to maintain normal commercial 
relations with another country because of purely political considerations, and 
submitted a proposal recommending that all countries should refrain from using 
economic discrimination designed to apply sanctions to other countries or to 
influence their domestic or foreign policy.*: The representative of the United 


78 Document A/711. 80 Document A/P.V.149. For list of ECOSOC 
79 Documents A/737 and A/P.V.170. members see this issue, p. 41. 
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Kingdom (Hall) disagreed with the Polish delegate’s definition of “discrimina- 
tion” saying that he advocated preferential treatment in international trade rather 
than non-discrimination. France then submitted a draft resolution recommend- 
ing that pending the entry into force of the Havana Charter, Member states 
would be guided by the principles of the Charter relating to non-discrimination 
in foreign trade, while China suggested that the question be transmitted to the 
Economic and Social Council. The committee defeated all three proposals by 

ting on November 12, by a vote of 28 to 6 with 13 abstentions, a draft reso- 
lution presented by Syria, Norway, Denmark and Belgium which provided that 
the committee take no action on the draft resolutions and that it submit a gen- 
eral account of the debate to the General Assembly. Poland consequently sub- 
mitted its proposal to the General Assembly where it was rejected by a vote of 
3 to 6 with 8 abstentions. Since no other proposals on the question were submit- 
ted, the General Assembly merely took note of the resolution of the economic 
committee. *? 

Wasting Food in Certain Countries: On November 17, 1948, the economic 
committee considered the problem of wasting food in certain countries. The 
Polish delegate (Lange) called for action to increase the relative purchasing 
power of the populations of war-devastated and under-developed countries, 
measures to combat plant and animal diseases and an increase in agricultural 
productivity especially in feudal and colonial areas. In a draft resolution the rep- 
resentative of Poland called upon the Economic and Social Council to give spe- 
cial consideration to the problem of technical and financial aid for under-devel- 
oped or war-devastated countries. Although there was no disagreement on the 
basic approach of the Polish resolution a great number of amendments to ex- 
pand the resolution were submitted, and the committee finally adopted by a 
vote of 22 votes to 7 with 11 abstentions, a consolidated resolution which called 
upon the Economic and Social Council, in consultation with the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, to continue to give consideration to the problems of in- 
creasing the world’s supply of food and of the international trade in food prod- 
ucts; to give special consideration to the problems of technical and financial as- 
sistance and of the supply at low cost of production facilities which might be 
necessary to enable under-developed and war-devastated countries to contribute 
effectively to the required increase in the world’s supply of food; and to examine 
any other measures to raise the levels of nutrition of under-nourished popula- 
tion groups.** In the Assembly a United States proposal deleted reference to 
the supply of production facilities to agricultural producers in under-developed 
and war-devastated countries; opposition from several delegates to the amend- 
ment did not prevent its adoption on December 8, 1948, by a vote of 22 to 16 


' with 2 abstentions. The resolution, as amended, was adopted by the Assembly 


by 85 votes to 1 with 2 abstentions.** 
Increase in ECOSOC Membership: This item of the agenda, proposed by Ar- 
gentina, had been included in the agenda of the second session of the General 


82 Document A/P.V.165. 84 Document A/P.V.177. 
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Assembly but had been withdrawn with the understanding that Argentina re. 
served its right to introduce the matter at the next session. The Argentine resoly. 
tion provided that a general conference should be convened in accordance with 





Article 109 of the Charter for the purpose of reviewing Article 61, Chapter X of 
the Charter, relating to the composition of the Economic and Social Council, and 
increasing the number of its members to twenty-four. Supporters of this resoly. 
tion stated that such an increase of members would insure a broader base jp 
ECOSOC membership so as to provide fully adequate geographical distriby. 
tion, would render the work of the Council more representative of the views of 
all members, and would enable more of the smaller countries to participate in 
its work. Other delegates argued that an increase in membership would slow 
down the work of the Council and that the present number enabled the main te. 
gions of the world and the main economic and social systems to be represented; 
procedural difficulties in calling such a proposed conference were further pointed 
out. The committee finally on October 23, 1948, by a vote of 41 to 1 with 1 ab 
stention, adopted a Peruvian resolution which noted the interest shown in im- 
proving the work of the Economic and Social Council by increasing the number 
of members, and recommended that Members of the United Nations consider the 
problem and communicate their suggestions to the Secretary-General.** The res. 
olution was adopted without objection by the General Assembly on November 
18, 1948. 

Economic Development and Migration: The joint economic and social com- 
mittee on November 6 began consideration of resolutions on economic develop- 
ment and migration submitted by Ecuador and Colombia and by Peru. The 
draft resolution of Ecuador and Colombia recommended that the Economic and 
Social Council should initiate surveys of undeveloped or under-developed re- 
gions in order to evaluate possibilities of their development so as to provide a 
solution for over-population in other countries, and expressed the hope that the 
International Bank would give special consideration to loans for this purpose. 
The Peruvian resolution recommended that the Economic and Social Council 
supplement the measures it had already taken by a definite program of action. 
At the close of the general debate an Indian resolution stating that the General 
Assembly would deem it inexpedient to make further recommendations on the 
question of migration before the studies called for by the Economic and Social 
Council had been considered was adopted by a vote of 29 to 4 with 4 absten- 
tions.** The resolution was adopted in the General Assembly on November 18, 
1948, with no objections. 


Relations with Specialized Agencies 


Agreements with Specialized Agencies: On November 18 the General Assem- | 


bly by a vote of 38 to 0 with 4 abstentions approved the agreement between the 
United Nations and the Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organization 
which had been unanimously recommended to it by the joint economic and so- 
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cial committee.*? The agreement drawn up by ECOSOC and the Preparatory 
Committee of IMCO in August 1948 followed generally the lines of previous 
ments with specialized agencies. 

On the same day the General Assembly by a vote of 30 to 6 with 3 abstentions 
approved the agreement between the United Nations and the International Refu- 

Organization, in spite of opposition by the eastern European bloc, which ar- 
that IRO was only a temporary organization and that therefore the United 
Nations could not conclude an agreement which would confer upon it the status 
of a specialized agency.** This agreement also followed generally the lines of 
previous agreements approved by the General Assembly. 

Program, Administrative and Budgetary Coordination: On November 18, the 
General Assembly unanimously approved a resolution which took note of Chap- 
ter X of the report of the Economic and Social Council, the reports of the Secre- 
tary-General on administrative and budgetary coordination between the United 
Nat.ons and the specialized agencies, and of the fifth report for 1948 of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions dealing with the 
budgets of the specialized agencies for 1949. The resolution further recom- 
mended that ECOSOC continue its examination of the activities of the organs 
having responsibilities in the field of coordination in order to suggest further 
improvements and possibly to bring to a minimum the number of such organs 
in the United Nations.*® 

Other Matters Relating to the Specialized Agencies: The General Assembly 
unanimously decided on November 18, 1948, to inform the International Civil 
Aviation Organization that it had no objection to the admission of Finland to 
the Organization.°° 

On December 7, 1948, the legal committee of the General Assembly adopted 
by a vote of 24 to 0 with 6 abstentions an Iranian resolution approving the sup- 
plementary agreements between the United Nations and the International Civil 
Aviation Organization, the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, and the Food and Agriculture Organization concerning the use of 
United Nations laissez-passer.*! The resolution was adopted by the General As- 
sembly on December 11, 1948. 


Social, Humanitarian and Cultural Questions 


Universal Declaration of Human Rights: An outstanding achievement of the 
third session of the General Assembly was the adoption of the International Dec- 
laration of Human Rights transmitted to it by the Economic and Social Council.*? 
On September 24, 1948, following statements in the general debate on the im- 
portance of adopting such a declaration, the General Assembly referred this item 
to the social, humanitarian, and cultural committee, which devoted eighty-four 
meetings to its consideration.®* 


87 Document A/P.V.160. 91 Document A/782. 
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General debate preceding an itemized consideration of the declaration re. 
vealed that although each representative had reservations and amendments to 
submit, no speaker rejected the general principles. Hernan Santa Cruz (Chile), as 


one of the draftees of the declaration, pointed out the difficulties involved in pre- | 


paring such a declaration due to the divergent views of 58 states, with differing 
economic, social, and legal systems, while the USSR representative (Pavlov) 
noted that the states could be divided into three classes: those who considered 
that the declaration had gone too far and who desired to retrace their steps, those 
who felt that the draft represented the maximum which could be accepted, and 
those who felt that the draft was not sufficiently democratic and that it should go 
beyond the present stage of incomplete and purely formal democracy. Placing 
his country in the last category, Mr. Pavlov pointed to the lack of 1) a guarantee 
of basic freedoms irrespective of race, religion, language, profession or sex, with 
due regard to the national sovereignty of states; 2) a guarantee that human rights 
could be exercised, with due regard to the particular economic, social and na- 
tional circumstances prevailing in each country; or 3) a definition of the duties of 
citizens to their country, their people and their state. 

By a decision on October 5, 1948, the committee accepted the first paragraph 
of an Egyptian proposal providing that only the Declaration of Human Rights 
would be considered, since preliminary work on the draft covenant and the sug- 
gestions for implementation had not been completed; sections considering 
whether the duties of states and of individuals should be included were with- 
drawn.®* In discussion, emphasis was frequently placed on the fact that the 
declaration would be of a purely declaratory nature and that governments would 
in no way be bound to apply it. The Belgian delegate (Dehousse) objected to this 
interpretation and in his statement on the legal significance of the declaration 
pointed out that although it would not have any obligatory value strictly speak- 
ing, it would place an obligation on Member states to consider the action taken 
on that recommendation of the General Assembly.** 

Major substantive changes adopted by the committee on the draft declaration 
as submitted by the Economic and Social Council®’ included: the addition of the 
phrase “slavery and the slave trade are prohibited in all their aspects” submitted 
by the Soviet delegate (Pavlov); the adoption of a Mexican amendment to Article 


6 stating that “everyone has the right to an effective remedy by the competent | 
national tribunals for acts violating the fundamental rights granted him by the | 


constitution or by law”; the addition of an amendment submitted by the United 
States and Panama to the second paragraph of Article 9, providing that no 
heavier penalty could be imposed for a penal offense than was applicable at the 
time the offense was committed; a Soviet amendment to Article 10 providing 
that individuals should not be subject to unreasonable interference and that they 
should be entitled to legal protection against such interference; a French amend- 
ment to Article 13 stating that every person had the right to a nationality; the ex- 
pansion of Article 14 dealing with marriage by the adoption of five amendments; 


94 Document A/C.3/SR.92, p. 7-9. 96 Document A/C.3/SR.108, p. 8-9. 
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q Uruguayan amendment to add “no one may be compelled to belong to an 
association” to Article 18; a compromise text for paragraph 3 of Article 19 making 
dear just how the will of the people relative to their form of government could 
find expression; the addition of a paragraph in Article 21 proposed by the Soviet 
delegate providing for social protection in attaining “an existence worthy of hu- 
man dignity”; a Norwegian addition to paragraph 2 of Article 22 guaranteeing so- 
cial protection to illegitimate children; an addition to Article 23 by the Nether- 
lands delegate (Beaufort) giving parents the primary responsibility for educa- 
tion; and the addition of provision for the protection of intellectual workers in 
Article 25. 

Bya resolution adopted on November 26, 1948, the committee decided not to 
take any action on the right of petition and asked the Commission on Human 
Rights further to examine the problem.®* The following day it was decided not 
to deal with the question of minorities in the declaration, and instead to ask the 
Commission on Human Rights and its Subcommission on the Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and Protection of Minorities to study the problem.*® On November 29 
the committee adopted an additional article to the declaration submitted by Yu- 
goslavia which provided that the declaration should also apply to trust and non- 
self-governing territories.1°° Following the adoption of the preamble on Novem- 
ber 30 the document was sent to a subcommittee which examined the declara- 
tion solely for arrangement, consistency and uniformity. 

The declaration was finally adopted by the committee on December 7, by a 
vote of 29 to 0 with 6 abstentions. At the same meeting a draft resolution con- 
ceming publicity to be given to the declaration and a draft resolution concerning 
the early consideration by the Economic and Social Council of the draft Cove- 
nant on Human Rights and measures of implementation were adopted.” 

A Soviet resolution to postpone adoption of the declaration was defeated in 
plenary session while the United Kingdom proposal to delete Article 3 and add a 
rewording of it to Article 2 was adopted by 29 votes to 17 with 10 abstentions. 
The declaration as a whole with the official title of Universal Declaration on Hu- 
man Rights was finally adopted on December 10, 1948 by a vote of 48 to 0, with 
nine abstentions.'°* The resolutions on the right to petition, on minorities, on 
publicity and on the preparation of the draft covenant and of measures of imple- 
mentation were also adopted by the Assembly. 

Protocol on Narcotic Drugs: On September 29, 1948, the social committee con- 
sidered a draft protocol to bring under international control drugs outside the 
scope of the Convention of July 13, 1931 for limiting the manufacture and regu- 
lating the distribution of narcotic drugs. Importance of adoption of the protocol 
was stressed during the general discussion, since the production of synthetic 
drugs had become so easy that a single factory could flood the world market. Only 
Article 8 was subject to any great discussion, with the Soviet Union submitting an 
amendment providing that the scope of the protocol should extend to all terri- 


88 Document A/C.3/372. 101 Document A/C.3/SR.178 and A/777. 
99 Document A/C.3/8738. 102 Document A/P.V.183. For text of the dec- 
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tories including trust and other non-self-governing territories. This amendment 
was rejected and an Indian resolution providing that if the protocol was not ap. 
plied to such territories the administering authorities should give their reasons, 
was accepted.'°* The draft protocol was unanimously accepted in committee 
and similarly adopted in plenary session on October 8, 1948. 

Refugees and Displaced Persons: On October 20, 1948, the social committee 
heard Ralph Bunche, United Nations Acting Mediator for Palestine, and Sir 
Raphael Cilento, Director of the United Nations Disaster Relief Project, discuss 
the problem of refugees from Palestine. Reiterating statements made in the 
progress report of the United Nations Mediator for Palestine, they emphasized 
the extreme urgency of the problem, especially regarding the Arab population 
which had been forced to seek refuge and protection in neighboring states, 
Accepting the urgency of the problem, the committee decided to discuss it and 
despite Soviet opposition gave it precedence over an item on refugees proposed 
by Poland and the problem of repatriation, resettlement and immigration of 
refugees proposed by the Economic and Social Council, both of which were 
postponed until the Assembly’s session in April 1949. General debate of the 
question on October 29 and 30 revealed that the majority of members of the com- 
mittee felt that since the Assembly resolution of November 29, 1947, providing 
for the partition of Palestine had created this problem, it was now obligated to 
remedy the situation. Accordingly, a subcommittee was appointed to deal with 
the question and its report, considered on November 13, called for expendi- 
ture of $29,500,000 to aid 500,000 refugees for nine months and an additional 
amount for administrative and operational expenses, with an immediate advance 
by the Secretary-General of $5,000,000 from the Working Capital Fund; it also 
urged that all Members make voluntary contributions.'°* The report was adopted 
by the committee by 42 votes to none with 4 abstentions, while the Egyptian- 
Saudi Arabian amendment providing for the establishment of headquarters in 
the area for this purpose was adopted by 20 votes to 9, with 17 abstentions. 
The resolution was thereupon transmitted for financial action to the administra- 
tive and budgetary committee, which allocated $2,500,000 for administrative 
and local operational expenses.1°’ The General Assembly unanimously adopted 
the report of the social committee, deleting any reference to the location of head- 
quarters, and adopted the allocation for administrative and local operational 
expenses.*°* 

United Nations Appeal for Children: On December 3, after considering nv- 
merous amendments, the committee reversed a decision of ECOSOC*® by 
adopting a resolution, by a vote of 29 to 0 with 5 abstentions, which provided 
for the continuation of the program of the UNAC for 1949, with the proceeds 
of the collections to be entirely for the benefit of the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund.""® The resolution was approved in plenary session 


103 Document A/C.3/SR.87. 107 Document A/726. 
104 Documents A/689, A/689/Add.1 and A/ 108 Document A/P.V.163. 
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on December 8, 1948, by a vote of 32 to 0 with 5 abstentions, in spite of an ap- 

for its continuation from the World Health Organization, which had been 
a direct beneficiary from the proceeds of the United Nations Appeal for Chil- 
dren.1#? 

Other Social Matters: On December 8, the General Assembly unanimously 
adopted a resolution submitted by the social committee approving the report of 
the Executive Board of the International Children’s Emergency Fund and draw- 
ing the attention of Members to the necessity for prompt contributions; the follow- 
ing day a draft resolution recommending the continuation of advisory social wel- 
fare services during 1949 was also accepted. On December 4 the General As- 
sembly approved a social committee resolution to communicate the draft Dec- 
laration of Old Age Rights submitted by the Argentine delegation to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council for study. 


Trusteeship and Non-Self-Governing Territories 


Report of the Trusteeship Council: On September 24, 1948, the General As- 
sembly referred to the trusteeship committee the report of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil on its second and third sessions, which covered drafting of a ‘statute for the 
city of Jerusalem, consideration of reports of administering authorities on Ruanda- 
Urundi, Tanganyika, and New Guinea, a special report on South West Africa, and 
creation of the first regular visiting mission of the Council, sent to East Africa.1!* 

Following presentation of the Council report by its president, Liu Chieh 
(China), the trusteeship committee discussed general conditions in the trust ter- 
ritories and debated particularly the subject of racial discrimination, which sev- 
eral delegates stated was marked in the two African territories under discussion, 
and the question of establishment of administrative unions involving Tanganyika 
and New Guinea. A general defense of administration policies was made by 
Australia, Belgium and the United Kingdom, who laid emphasis upon a strict 
interpretation of the supervisory powers of the United Nations, while the Soviet 
Union urged extension of the trusteeship system and attacked the report of the 
Trusteeship Council as being incomplete and weak.'!* 

A general proposal suggesting that the General Assembly take note of the 
Council report, and that it recommend to the Council the considerations of com- 


specific resolutions concerning administrative unions, educational advancement, 
and promotion of general well being of the inhabitants of the trust territories. 
The first resolution was accepted by the committee on November 8 and was 
unanimously passed by the General Assembly on November 18.""* 

Continuing consideration of the problem of administrative unions concerning 
trust territories and neighboring areas, the fourth committee discussed two res- 
dlutions. An Indian resolution, recommending that the Trusteeship Council un- 
dertake an investigation on such unions and report to the General Assembly at 

111 Document A/767. 118 Documents A/C.4/SR.62 and A/C.4/SR.64. 
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its next session concerning necessary safeguards to preserve the distinct political 
status of the trust territories, suggested also that an administering authority 
should consult with the Trusteeship Council before constituting any union; a pro. 
posal introduced by Cuba, Venezuela and the Philippines reiterated that the 
present status of the trust territories should be continued until the inhabitants 
became self-governing, and stated that “no administrative union or federation 
should be such as to hinder the Council in obtaining information clearly showing 
the exact situation in the trust territory; should it become impossible to furnish 
separate data, the administering authority should, without prejudice to the sta. 
tus of the non-trust territories included in the union, submit the unified admip. 
istration to such supervision by the Council as the latter may consider neces 
for the effective discharge of its responsibilities with respect to the trust ter- 
tory.”11° Subsequently, the two draft resolutions, together with an Iraqi pro- 
posal that the Trusteeship Council consult the International Court of Justice in 
determining whether such unions were compatible with the Charter and with the 
trusteeship agreements concerned, were consolidated, while a series of amend- 
ments to the joint draft resolutions were introduced by the United States and 
the USSR. The Soviet amendments, strengthening the language of the resolu- 
tion against the establishment of administrative unions, were voted down, as 
were several United States changes designed primarily to cut the resolution to 
that part relating to an investigation by the Council. Following several minor 
changes, the committee on November 6 approved the resolution by a vote of 
25 to 12 with 10 abstentions, with administering powers either voting against 
the resolution or abstaining."*® 

In General Assembly discussion, the United States again proposed a series of 
amendments, which deleted reference to the outlawing of political unions by the 
terms of the trusteeship agreements, the desirability of maintenance of the 
status quo until the inhabitants of the trust territories became self-governing, the 
importance of administrative unions in regard to political status of the territories, 
the advisability of consultation with the Trusteeship Council before the creation 
of such unions, or the possibility of submission of reports to the Council concem- 
ing an entire administrative union. On a series of votes on November 18, these 
sections were passed by a majority of the General Assembly but did not receive , 
the necessary two-thirds vote, thereby failing of adoption. Other clauses in the 
draft resolution were adopted unanimously."** 

A third topic considered in relation to the report of the Trusteeship Coundil | 
included educational advancement in trust territories. Following introduction of | 
several draft proposals, a consolidated resolution suggested by Costa Rica, Haiti, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela, was presented; the resolution noted deficiencies in 
education, stated that educational development and democratization were es ; 
sential to progress of the trust territories, and recommended intensification of 
educational efforts by the administrating authorities including the introduction | 
of universal free education and the establishment of an African university. After 
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ting several minor amendments and setting 1952 as a date for creation of 
the suggested university, the committee approved the resolution with 39 votes in 
favor and 6 abstentions. On November 18, the resolution was accepted unani- 
mously by the General Assembly. 

A fourth proposal submitted by Poland, dealing with the promotion of the 

litical, economic, social and educational advancement of the inhabitants of the 
trust territories and calling upon the administering authorities to accelerate pro- 
gressive development of the trust territories toward self-government or inde- 
pendence, was accepted by the committee by a vote of 26 to 10 with 10 absten- 
tions, following several Indian amendments.'!* The resolution was adopted by 
acclamation by the General Assembly on November 18. 

Non-Self-Governing Territories: An item in two parts, covering the reports of 
the Secretary-General on information transmitted under Article 73(e) of the 
Charter, and the report of the Special Committee to consider this information, 
created by the General Assembly at its second session, was also referred to the 
trusteeship committee by the Assembly. 

The Special Committee, which had met in September 1948 to consider in- 
formation submitted by eight countries on 64 territories, presented a report'?® 
covering its discussions and proposing four resolutions for Assembly considera- 
tion. Discussing the territories enumerated, the report noted that the inclusion by 
the Netherlands of information on Indonesia had been sharply criticized by the 
Soviet Union and several other states, while the Netherlands had maintained 
that it still exercised sovereignty over the area, and the United Kingdom had 
stated that determination of what territories came within the terms of Article 
73(e) was outside the competence of the committee, since it lay exclusively with 
each metropolitan power “in the light of its constitutional relationships with the 
territories for whose international relations it was responsible.” A Soviet proposal 
that the information on Indonesia not be considered was decided by the com- 
mittee to be beyond its competence. 

The committee report noted that information concerning development of self- 
governing institutions in the territories, regarded as optional in character, had 
been transmitted by Australia, Denmark, New Zealand, the Netherlands, the 


, United States, and France in regard to Morocco and Tunisia. Recommendations 


of the committee, accepted by all members except the Soviet Union, pointed to 
the difficulties faced by the committee in considering diversified information on 
many territories — even though much information was incomplete and inade- 
quate — within the time allowed it. The committee recommended: 1) establish- 
ment of a flexible but equal time-limit for transmission of information on relation 
to the expiration of the administrative year in the territory concerned; 2) trans- 
mission of full information on territories every three years, with annual supple- 
ments on changing features; 3) removal of restrictions on use of statistical in- 
formation; 4) retention of the standard form for information for another year, it 
then to be revised; 5) continuation of the Special Committee in 1949; 6) placing 
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of relevant Article 73(e) information at disposal of ECOSOC; and 7) more active 
assistance from the specialized agencies in preparation of the analyses. A series 
of amendments to the resolutions, presented by the USSR and broadly widening 


the scope of the committee’s work by enabling it to receive petitions from the 


territories and send visiting missions to them, were turned down as being outside 
the committee’s jurisdiction.'*° 

Discussion in the trusteeship committee centered around the Special Com. 
mittee’s competence and responsibilities of Members under Article 73 of the 
Charter. In general debate, the USSR called for the interpretation of this article 
in a liberal sense, advocated that the Special Committee be recognized as pos. 
sessing many of the powers of the Trusteeship Council including those which the 
USSR had suggested to the Special Committee itself, inveighed against “im. 
perialism” on the part of the colonial powers, and demanded that transmission of 
information concerning political conditions in non-self-governing territories be 
made mandatory. The colonial powers defended their administration of terri- 
tories, pointing out that “imperialism” was a dead letter, and stating that under 
the terms of Article 73(e) transmission of political information could not be made 
obligatory as this was a matter within the domestic competence of each state, 
A USSR proposal embodying these suggested changes was turned down by the 
trusteeship committee by a vote of 6 to 30.171 

The committee then moved to consideration of the four draft resolutions sug- 
gested by the Special Committee. Resolution I, asking Members to transmit re- 
cent information within six months following the end of the territorial adminis- 
trative year, inviting the Secretary-General to make use of supplemental official 
information, and requesting full summaries of information transmitted every 
three years, with annual supplements on new material and voluntary political in- 
formation, was accepted by the committee on October 15 by a vote of 36 to 6, 
following rejection of a USSR amendment again urging obligatory transmission 
of political information. Reservations on sovereignty were entered concerning 
British Honduras (by Guatemala), the Falkland Islands (by Argentina), and 
Aden Protectorate (by Yemen). Objections of several delegations concerning in- 
formation on Indonesia were also renewed.'*? 


Resolution II, requesting that a special committee similar to that of 1948 be | 
constituted in 1949, was accepted by a vote of 38 to 7, after a Polish amendment | 


providing for a permanent committee, and a Brazilian draft constituting a com- 
mittee on a three-year basis, had been rejected, together with a Soviet proposal 
which authorized the committee to consider political information and that sub- 
mitted by private persons and local groups or organizations. The third draft 
resolution, calling for liaison between the special committee and ECOSOC, was 


adopted with amendments by a vote of 31 to 0 with 6 abstentions on October 18. ; 


Cooperation with the specialized agencies was provided for in the fourth draft 
resolution, adopted by a vote of 36 to 0 with 7 abstentions on the same date.’* 
As a result of general discussion in the trusteeship committee, a new draft 


120 Ibid., p. 21-3. 122 Ibid. 
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al was introduced by India. The resolution drew attention to the fact that 
while in 1946 74 territories had been listed as falling within the scope of Article 
73(e), information on all these territories had not been submitted for 1947 and 
no reasons had been given for the omissions.'** The draft welcomed any develop- 
ment of self-government, while urging that the United Nations be informed con- 
cerning any change in status of dependent areas, and requested that Members 
transmit such information, together with the appropriate constitution, legislative 
act or executive order. Following the rejection of several Polish and Belgian 
amendments, the committee accepted the Indian draft by a vote of 29 to 0 with 
17 abstentions, over the vigorous opposition of several of the colonial powers.*?5 
The five resolutions came before the General Assembly on November 3, again 
ipitating discussion concerning Charter requirements on transmission of in- 
formation. The first four resolutions were adopted by the following votes: reso- 
lution I, 41 to 6 with 2 abstentions; resolution II, 44 to 6; resolutions III and IV, 
44 to 0 with 7 abstentions. Resolution V was adopted by acclamation after France 
and the United Kingdom had announced their intention to abstain.'*¢ 

Special Committee on Information Transmitted Under Article 73(e) of the 
Charter: On November 8, 1948, the trusteeship committee, acting on behalf of 
the General Assembly, elected the following eight members to the Special Com- 
mittee on Non-Self-Governing Territories for 1949: Brazil, China, Dominican 
Republic, Egypt, India, Sweden, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and Vene- 
mela. In addition, the committee would include the eight Members transmit- 
ting information under Article 73(e) of the Charter. 

South West Africa: For the third time, the General Assembly had before it an 
item relating to South West Africa. At its second session, the Assembly had re- 
ferred to the Trusteeship Council a report by the Union of South Africa on ad- 
ministration of the territory during 1946; the comments and observations of the 
Council on that report were now considered by the General Assembly and its 
trusteeship committee.**" 

Consideration in the trusteeship committee began with a statement by Eric 
Louw (South Africa) upholding the previous position of the Union government 
that it was under no legal obligation to submit a trusteeship agreement for South 
West Africa. In addition, Mr. Louw stated, there was not even a moral obliga- 
tion; the Union report had been submitted to the General Assembly for its in- 
formation only. On geographic, strategic, economic and ethnological grounds, 
South West Africa was very much a part of the Union, and under the League, 
South Africa had specifically been empowered to administer the territory “as an 
integral part of the Union.” The South African government had come to the con- 
clusion that neither the interests of the territory nor of the Union made possible 
the submission of a trusteeship agreement; on the contrary, the time had arrived 


124 For list of territories on which information 126 Document A/P.V.155. 
was transmitted see summaries and analyses of 127 For summary of Trusteeship Council dis- 
information transmitted: for 1946, United Nations cussion on South West Africa, see this issue, 
publication 1947.V1.B.1; for 1947, United Na- p. 133. For previous Genera] Assembly considera- 
tions publication 1948.VI.B.1. tion see International Organization, I, p. 69-70, 
125 Document A/C.4/SR.60. Il, p. 72. 
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for closer association between the two territories and the Union government wa 
now taking measures to bring about such association and integration. While these 
arrangements provided for representation of South West Africa in the Uniop 
parliament, they did not involve incorporation; and the original intentions of the 
League would be carried out.1*8 

Mr. Louw’s position was immediately attacked by a number of delegations, 
who pointed out that only the year previous the South African government had 
pledged itself to maintain the status quo and continue administering South West 
Africa according to the spirit of the mandate, that the Union had administrative 
powers but no sovereign rights in the territory, that with the dissolution of the 
League it might be questioned whether even these administrative rights did not 
disappear, and that surely South Africa could not be under less obligation to 
report on South West Africa than those countries submitting reports on non-self- 
governing territories under Article 73(e). Madame Pandit (India), referring to 
treatment of the indigenous population of the territory and to racial discrimina. 
tion, urged that the General Assembly take definite action to maintain the status 
quo and that an impartial commission be sent to the territory to ascertain the 
wishes of the inhabitants. The representative of Uruguay (Gerona) stated that 
the United Nations had inherited from the League of Nations certain powers 
concerning mandated areas and that South Africa should certainly submit a 
trusteeship agreement, while several other delegations stated that, in their view, 
a definite legal obligation to do so existed. Mr. Walker (United Kingdom), how. 
ever, disputed such an obligation. 

Following a heated debate during which Union administration in South Africa 
was criticized by India, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and the USSR,‘”° the trusteeship 
committee began consideration of a joint resolution submitted by Denmark, 
Norway, and Uruguay, which 1) noted observations of the Trusteeship Council 
on South West Africa, 2) maintained that the territory should be brought under 
the trusteeship system and regretted that its previous recommendations had not 
been complied with, 3) noted the South African statement that the territory would 
continue to be administered in the spirit of the mandate and that new arrange- 
ments did not mean incorporation or absorption of South West Africa, and 4) 
recommended that, until agreement was reached on the future of the territory, 
South Africa should continue to supply information on South West Africa and 
that the Trusteeship Council should continue to examine such information. 
India also presented a draft proposal by which the Assembly would endorse the 
observations of the Trusteeship Council on the South African report, express 
concern at the contemplated measures of “closer political association,” and ree- 
ommend continued submission of annual reports, postponement of measures 
leading toward integration, and appointment of a visiting mission to the terri- 
tory.1*! Following a Cuban suggestion, later withdrawn, which would have in 


128 For opening South African statement, see sured for remarks concerning internal govern- 
document A/C.4/SR.76. ment in the USSR and personal attacks against 
129 Editor’s note: The debate, which centered the Indian representative. Documents A/C.4/SR. 
mainly around the policies of the new Malan 80 and A/C.4/SR.81. 
government in South Africa, reached a point 130 Document A/C.4/163/Corr.1. 
where the South African representative was cen- 131 Document A/C.4/164. 
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effect given South Africa partial trusteeship status, the Indian resolution was 
withdrawn. A series of amendments proposed by Burma, Belgium and the Philip- 

ines failing, the original joint resolution, with slight drafting changes, was 
adopted by 36 votes to 1. On November 26, the General Assembly accepted the 
proposed resolution by a vote of 43 to 1 with 5 abstentions.*** 


Administrative and Budgetary Questions 


Headquarters of the United Nations: A progress report by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral on the planning, financing, and construction of the permanent headquarters 
of the United Nations was submitted to the Assembly.'** A loan agreement had 
been signed with the United States and $25,000,000 had been made available 
immediately for construction; work on the site was already well under way and 
arrangements with the city of New York concerning improvements around the 
site were progressing. On November 18 the General Assembly approved the re- 

of the Secretary-General, expressed its appreciation for cooperation extended 
by the United States and by the state and city of New York and continued the 
Headquarters Advisory Committee. 

United Nations Postal and Telecommunications Systems: Two resolutions 
adopted by the General Assembly at its second session resulted in reports on a 
United Nations Postal Administration and a United Nations Telecommunications 
System.’** The Secretary-General informed the Assembly that all initial technical 
and administrative measures had been taken to obtain allocation of wave-lengths 
for the United Nations and urged that a plan for a United Nations telecommunica- 
tions system be approved in principle; at the same time the Secretary-General 
concluded that, in view of financial prospects, complicated operations involved 
and limited usefulness, he would not recommend creation of a United Nations 
Postal Administration at the present time. On November 18 the General As- 
sembly accepted his recommendation in regard to telecommunications, authoriz- 
ing him to submit in 1950 further recommendations on this subject. 

The Secretary-General’s suggestions concerning a postal administration, how- 
ever, were over-ruled, the General Assembly adopting the view of the Advisory 
Committee on Administration and Budgetary Questions that such a plan would 


* have considerable advantages in terms of publicity and propaganda. After con- 


sidering a plan under which the United Nations might become a member ef the 
Universal Postal Union, the General Assembly approved the creation of a United 
Nations Postal Administration, invited assistance from UPU, and authorized the 
Secretary-General to negotiate with governments concerning issuance of special 
postage stamps. 

Transfer of Assets of the League of Nations and of UNRRA: In accordance 
with plans for transfer of League of Nations assets approved by the General As- 
sembly at its first session, the Assembly’s administrative and budgetary com- 
mittee reported on allocation to Member states of credits arising from the trans- 
fer. Under this scheme 32 states which had been members of the League at the 
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time of its dissolution, and nine other states formerly belonging to the League, 
were to share in credits amounting to $10,809,529.21.1*° On December 11 the 
committee report was accepted by the General Assembly. 

The General Assembly also ratified an agreement with the United Nations Re. 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration, by which the United Nations assumed 
residual accounting functions, supervision of the UNRRA history project, main. 
tenance of UNRRA archives, and assignment of certain UNRRA claims for the 
account of the International Children’s Emergency Fund.1** 

International Facilities for Training in Public Administration: Following a 
resolution of the Economic and Social Council, a report on creation of an inter- 
national center for training in public administration was considered by the Gen- 
eral Assembly.'** Despite a recommendation from the Advisory Committee on 


Administrative and Budgetary Questions that the report be sent to ECOSOC for — 


further consideration, the Assembly administrative and budgetary committee ap- 
proved in principle the creation of such an international center, with detailed 
arrangements to be considered by ECOSOC. The resolution was approved by the 
General Assembly by a vote of 34 to 17 with 2 abstentions.'** 

Appointments to Subsidiary Bodies: Two items proposed by Czechoslovakia, 
dealing with appointments to fill vacancies in the membership of the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions and of the Committee on 
Contributions in replacement of Dr. Jan Papanek, were referred to the adminis- 
trative and budgetary committee.'** Lengthy debate in this committee centered 
around the questions as to whether a vacancy really existed, the exact role of 
members of the two committees and whether they were individual experts or 
country or “geographical” representatives, and whether or not Dr. Papanek had 
embezzled funds, as alleged by the Czech representative (Houdek). After hear- 
ing statements by Dr. Papanek and A. H. Feller (Legal Department), the com- 
mittee turned down by a vote of 25 to 6 with 12 abstentions a Czechoslovak resolu- 
tion asking the General Assembly to terminate Dr. Papanek’s membership in the 
two committees and to hold new elections.'*° A Polish resolution similar to the 
Czechoslovak proposal was rejected in plenary session by a vote of 30 to 6 with 
13 abstentions.*** 

The General Assembly also elected the Auditor-General of Denmark to serve 
on the Board of Auditors and made appointments to the Committee on Contri- 


butions, the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions | 


and the Investment Committee. 

Budget Estimates and Working Capital Fund: Reports of the administrative 
and budgetary committee concerning supplementary estimates for 1948, the 
fourth annual budget for 1949, and the Working Capital Fund were considered 
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140 Discussions in the committee raised a num- 
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question in the Security Council. See Interna- 


individuals in United Nations bodies, 
rights of the committee to call an individual to 
t.stify, etc. See documents A/C.5/SR.119 through 
A/C.5/SR.123. 
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by the Assembly. A supplementary appropriation of $4,460,541 was made for 

during 1948, most of the added funds going for special investigations 
and inquiries, while a budget of $43,487,128 for the year 1949 was approved by 
a vote of 48 in favor with 6 abstentions by the eastern European states because 
funds for the Korean and Balkan Commissions and the Interim Committee of 
the General Assembly were included. The General Assembly also decided to 
maintain the Working Capital Fund at $20,000,000 until December 1, 1949, au- 
thorizing the Secretary-General to draw upon it to meet special expenses.'*? The 
Assembly established a series of principles regarding loans to specialized agen- 
cies, decided to assume expenses of the United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Employment, and authorized a loan of $374,843 to the Interim Commission 
of the International Trade Organization. 

Scale of Assessments: The Assembly considered simultaneously two items con- 
cerning assessments for United Nations expenses; the report of the Committee 
on Contributions and a United States proposal recognizing the principle of a 
percentage ceiling on assessments. Following introduction of a Canadian amend- 
ment which provided that the per capita contribution of any Member state should 
not exceed the per capita contribution of the Member having the highest assess- 
ment, the Assembly passed a resolution which accepted these two principles, 
reafirmed the terms of reference of the Committee on Contribution, and called 
on it to study means of better adjusting the existing scale. Special assessments for 
Burma, which had joined the United Nations during 1948, and Switzerland in 
regard to her participation in the International Court of Justice, were also ap- 
proved, and the Secretary-General was authorized to accept a certain propor- 
tion of contributions in currencies other than United States dollars.'** 

Other Administrative and Budgetary Questions: Other administrative and 
budgetary matters considered by the General Assembly included the report of the 
Board of Auditors, audit of accounts of the International Children’s Emergency 
Fund, payment of travelling and subsistence expenses to representatives to the 
General Assembly and other bodies, adoption of Spanish as a working language 
for the General Assembly, and provision for verbatim records for the Trusteeship 
Council. Several items concerning the Secretariat were also discussed.'*+ 


Legal Questions 

Convention on Genocide:'*® On September 24, 1948, the General Assembly 
referred to the legal committee the report of ECOSOC’s ad hoc Committee on 
Genocide.'** The draft convention on genocide was examined by the legal com- 
mittee in 51 meetings and a series of amendments adopted. 

With respect to Article II, the committee recommended deletion of specific 
reference to types of groups discrimination against which constituted genocide, 
the exclusion of political groups from the groups protected and the addition of 


142 Document A/P.V.186. 145 For text of the Convention on Genocide see 
148 Document A/P.V.159. this issue, p. 206-9. 
144 For discussion of these items, see this issue, 146 Document E/794. 
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the clauses “causing serious bodily or mental harm to members of the groups” 
and “forcibly transferring children of one group to another group” as two more 
categories of acts constituting genocide. The complete deletion of Article III re. 
lating to cultural genocide was also suggested as well as the elimination in sub- 
paragraph (c) of Article IV dealing with direct incitement, of the words “in pri- 
vate” and “whether such incitement be successful or not.” Other recommended 
changes included the substitution in Article V of the title “constitutionally re- 
sponsible rulers” for the original text “heads of state”; the modification of trial be- 
fore an international tribunal in Article VII of the original text to read “or by such 
international penal tribunals as may have jurisdiction with respect to such con- 
tracting parties as shall have accepted the jurisdiction of such tribunal”; the sub- 
stitution of Article X of the draft convention with a new article providing that 
“any dispute between the contracting parties relating to the interpretation, appli- 
cation of fulfilment of the convention, including disputes relating to the responsi- 
bility of a State for any acts enumerated in Articles II and IV, should be sub- 
mitted to the International Court of Justice, at the request of any of the contract- 
ing Parties”; the addition of an entirely new article providing that “the applica- 
tion of the convention might, by a notification to the Secretary-General, be ex- 
tended to all or any of the territories for the conduct of whose foreign relations 
the Party in question is responsible”; and finally, the adoption of a new preamble 
proposed by Venezuela. 

On December 2, 1948, the committee adopted the draft resolution on genocide 
with the annexed draft convention, as amended, by a vote of 30 to none with 8 
abstentions.'*? It also adopted a draft resolution dealing with study by the In- 
ternational Law Commission of the question of establishing an international ju- 
dicial organ for the trial of those charged with genocide, giving particular atten- 
tion to establishing a criminal chamber of the International Court of Justice, anda 
second resolution recommending to parties to the convention which administered 
dependent territories that they take measures to extend the provisions to those 
territories as soon as possible.'** After rejecting several Soviet amendments de- 
signed to restore some of the articles and phraseology modified by the committee, 
the General Assembly on December 9, 1948, unanimously adopted the resolution 
and text of the Convention on Genocide as submitted by the legal committee, and 
also adopted the two accompanying resolutions.'*® By the terms of the conven- 
tion it was to come into force on the ninetieth day following the deposit of the 
twentieth instrument of ratification. 

Reparation for Injuries Suffered in the Service of the United Nations: This 
item of the agenda was submitted to the General Assembly by the Secretary- 
General who stressed the need for the United Nations to take steps to make cer- 
tain, so far as was humanly possible, that its representatives would enjoy a maxi- 
mum amount of protection while performing their duties in areas of physical 
danger.'®° Following a lengthy discussion in the legal committee in which it was 


147 Document A/C.6/SR.133. 150 Document A/674. This item arose out of 
148 Document A/760. casualties among United Nations personnel sent 
149 Document A/P.V.179. to supervise the truce in Palestine. 
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decided that the committee could not decide the question, a working party was 
appointed; the report of the working party was adopted 34 to 5 with 1 abstention 
and provided that the following legal questions be submitted to the International 
Court of Justice: 1) if an agent of the United Nations in the performance of his 
duties suffered injury in circumstances involving the responsibility of a state, did 
the United Nations, as an organization, have the capacity to bring an international 
daim against the responsible de jure or de facto government, with a view to ob- 
taining reparation due in respect of the damage caused to the United Nations, to 
the victim, or to persons representing him; 2) in the event of an affirmative reply 
on point 1 how was the action by the United Nations to be reconciled with such 
rights as might be possessed by the state of which the victim was a national.*** 
The resolution was unanimously adopted by the General Assembly on Decem- 
ber 3. 

Violation by the USSR of Fundamental Human Rights: On December 2 the 
legal committee began consideration of the violation by the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics of fundamental human rights, traditional diplomatic practices 
and other principles of the Charter, an item proposed by the representative of 
Chile; the violation consisted of preventing Soviet wives of citizens of other na- 
tionalities from leaving their country. After a lengthy discussion in which the 
Soviet Union maintained that the whole question was one of domestic jurisdic- 
tion, the committee adopted by a vote of 26 votes to 6 with 6 abstentions the draft 
resolution submitted by Chile as amended by Uruguay and France, recommend- 
ing that the Soviet Union withdraw the measures of such a nature which had been 
adopted.*** By a vote of 13 to 9 with 12 abstentions, the committee rejected a 
draft resolution submitted by Australia under which the International Court of 
Justice would be asked for an advisory opinion on the legal questions raised by the 
Chilean proposal. Consideration of the committee report was postponed by the 
General Assembly until the second part of the third session. 

Transfer of League of Nations Functions and Powers: On October 30 the legal 
committee began consideration of transfer to the United Nations of functions and 
powers exercised by the League of Nations under the International Convention 
Relating to Economic Statistics signed at Geneva on December 14, 1928.'°* An 
Argentine amendment to delete the last paragraph of the ECOSOC draft resolu- 
tion, which had directed ECOSOC and the Secretary-General to suspend all ac- 
tion under the protocol and convention with respect to Franco Spain, was adopted 
by a vote of 21 to 14 with 13 abstentions. After adopting an amendment sub- 
mitted by Belgium and Egypt to Article IV on procedure by which states could 
become parties to the protocol, the committee adopted the draft resolution, which 
was approved by the General Assembly on November 18 by a vote of 29 to 11 
with 12 abstentions. 

Elections to the International Court of Justice: On October 22 the General 
Assembly re-elected Judges Hsu Mo (China), Badawi (Egypt), Read (Canada), 
and Winiarski (Poland) to the International Court of Justice and elected Jean 


151 Document A/749. 153 Documents A/630 and A/C.6/210. 
152 Document A/787. 
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Spiropoulos (Greece) to fill the fifth court vacancy. The Security Council had 
concurrently also re-elected the first four judges, thus making their election final, 
but had elected Sir Benegal Rau (India) as its fifth candidate. At a second meet. 
ing held on October 22 the General Assembly on the third ballot chose Judge Zo. 
ritié (Yugoslavia) and since the Security Council had also elected him at its see. 
ond meeting, he was re-elected as the fifth judge.*** 


On October 8, 1948, the General Assembly adopted without objections the | 


recommendations of the Security Council on the conditions under which a state, 
party to the ICJ Statute but not a Member of the United Nations, might partici. 
pate in electing the members of the Court. Switzerland thus took part in IC] 
elections in the General Assembly.1°° 

Elections to the International Law Commission: On November 3, 1948, the As- 
sembly elected fifteen members to the International Law Commission: Shuhsi 
Hsu (China) Gilberto Amado (Brazil), Sir Benegal Rau (India), J. L. Brierly 
(United Kingdom), Georges Scelle (France), Roberto Cordoba (Mexico), Man- 
ley O. Hudson (United States), J. P. A. Frangois (Netherlands), V. M. Koretsky 
(USSR), Jean Spiropoulos (Greece), R. J. Alfaro (Panama), J. M. Yepes (Colom. 
bia), Faris el-Khouri (Syria), Jaroslav Zourek (Czechoslovakia) and A. E. F. Sand- 
strém (Sweden). The first meeting of the commission was to be held in April 
1949 at Lake Success. 

Other Legal Matters: On November 26 the legal committee began considera- 
tion of the establishment of permanent missions to the United Nations; the Bo- 
livian delegate (Ange-Matienzo) presented a resolution which provided for the 
regulation of credentials of permanent representatives and instructed the Secre- 
tary-General to submit a report on these credentials at each session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. This proposal was adopted by the committee along with an Iranian 
resolution instructing the Secretary-General to study all questions which would 
arise from the institution of permanent missions.1** Both resolutions were adopted 
by the General Assembly without objection on November 3, 1948. 

Other resolutions adopted by the General Assembly included an invitation to 
the Secretary-General of the Organization of American States to attend as an 
observer sessions of the General Assembly, a request that publication of treaties 


and agreements registered with the Secretariat be speeded and that Members | 


take cognizance of their obligations under Article 102 of the Charter, approval 
of the transfer to the United Nations of functions exercised by the French gov- 
ernment under several international agreements relating to suppression of the 
white slave trade and circulation of obscene publications, and a recommendation 
that all Members which had not yet acceded to the Convention on Privileges and 
Immunities do so at the earliest possible moment. 


Third Session, Second Part 
When on December 3, 1948, it became evident that the General Assembly | 
154 For elections in the Security Council, see 155 For these conditions see this issue, p. 111. 
this issue, p. 111. For complete list of judges of 156 Document A/748. 


the International Court, see this issue, p. 45. 
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could not complete the work assigned to it for its third session, the Secretary- 
General submitted a memorandum to the General Committee on methods for 
the completion of the work of the General Assembly. Proposals were thereupon 
made by several delegations regarding the date of adjournment in December, 
the agenda items to be postponed, and the date of the proposed second part of 
the third session. A subcommittee was appointed to consider these questions, 
and its report, recommending that the second part of the third session convene 
in New York on February 1, 1949, was adopted by the committee. An Argentine 
amendment substituting April 1, 1949, for the date of the meeting was adopted 
by the General Assembly on December 7, 1948.*°7 

Committee reports postponed included: 1) the problem of voting in the Se- 
curity Council; 2) Report of the Economic and Social Council (Chapter III); 3) 
violation by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics of fundamental human rights; 
and 4) reports of the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions. The study of methods for the promotion of international cooperation in the 
political field, consideration of which had been begun by the Ad Hoc Political 
Committee, was also postponed. 

Items not considered which were postponed included: 1) treatment of Indians 
in the Union of South Africa; 2) question of Franco Spain; 3) question of the dis- 

of the former Italian colonies; 4) United Nations guard; 5) report of the 

Security Council; 6) refugees and displaced persons; 7) freedom of information; 
8) discriminations practiced by certain states against immigrating labor; 9) crea- 
tionof an ECOSOC subcommission on the study of aboriginals of the American 
continent; 10) creation of an ad hoc committee to consider methods and pro- 
cedures which would enable the General Assembly to discharge its functions 
more effectively and expeditiously; and 11) adoption of Russian and Chinese 
as working languages. 


157 Document A/P.V.172. 











SECURITY COUNCIL 


This issue covers the work of the Security Council from the 339th meeting 
on July 27, 1948 to the 382nd meeting on November 25, 1948. 


The Indonesian Question 


On July 29, 1948, the Security Council devoted two sessions to a further con. 
sideration of the Indonesian question.' The occasion for the discussion was the 
receipt from the Committee of Good Offices of a previously requested report on 
restrictions of trade in Indonesia and the reason for the delay in the implementa. 
tion of Article 6 of the Renville Truce Agreement.? The committee reported 
that, six months after the Truce Agreement, Republican controlled areas of Java 
and Sumatra suffered from “grave deficiencies” of transportation equipment and 
supplies which acted to cause local dislocations and shortages of all categories 
of materials needed for rehabilitation reconstruction. Factors creating these 
shortages were listed by the committee as 1) the division of Indonesia into two 
separate administrative compartments; 2) the damage of World War II followed 
by political dispute, military conflict and scorched earth policies; 3) the inade- 
quate implementation of Article 6 of the Truce Agreement arising, primarily, 
from the “regulations governing domestic and international trade promulgated 
by Netherlands Indies civil and military authorities between January 1947 and 
the signing of the Truce Agreement and which have been continued in effect to 
date.”* After summarizing Dutch and Indonesian positions on these regulations, 
the committee, after declining to allocate responsibility as between the two 
parties, concluded that it was “indisputable” that pending an agreement restor- 
ing economic and political unity to Indonesia the economic plight of Republican 
controlled areas could not be substantially ameliorated “until a way is found to 
relax existing regulations,” and that this development would require a basic im- 
provement in the attitude of the parties. 

The restrictions on trade outlined in the committee’s report were applied both 
to land and seaborne traffic, although the latter was more important. The regu- 
lations, based upon the maintenance of Netherlands sovereignty over all of 
Indonesia, required import licenses for such a wide range of products of a 
military or semi-military character as to result in no importation of reconstruc- 
tion goods or transportation equipment into the Republic. Regulations regarding 
export licenses, the control and supervision of shipping, the accumulation of 
foreign exchange, and a barter control system that outgoing cargoes should be 
balanced by return cargoes of the same value — the valuation to be assessed in 
each instance by Netherlands authorities — had the practical effect of designat- 


1 For previous summaries of the Indonesian 2 Document S/919. 
question see International Organization, I, p. 77— 8 Ibid., paragraph 5. 
78; Il, p. 80-85, 297-299, 500-502. 
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ing as illegal and thus preventing “a large proportion of trade which might other- 
wise be expected to take place between territories controlled by the Republic 
and between these territories and other areas.”* Negotiations to implement 
Article 6 had taken the form of negotiations to relax these controls rather than 
‘sarting from a clean slate.” Since trade regulations derive from political 
gatus, and since the status of the Republic of Indonesia “in the Committee's 
view, defies analysis,” progress would depend upon the development of a modus 
sivendi which, without reference to principle, might make possible an increased 
fow of goods in and out of the Republic.* 

In the Security Council sessions, Mr. Palar (Indonesia) charged that the 
Dutch regulations constituted a blockade, that the operation of the barter and 
valuation system was arbitrary and imposed losses upon those engaged in such 
trade as was permitted, and that it was “primarily designed to strangle the Re- 
public. ”® Further, since the Dutch had, for various grounds, suspended nego- 
tiations and were, in effect, not negotiating pending instructions from the new 
Netherlands government, the Indonesians had decided not to move to Batavia 
for further talks until there was evidence that continued consultation would in 
fact be fruitful. 

Mr. Van Kleffens (Netherlands) claimed that there was no blockade either in 
fact or in law. The trading regulations had been imposed in order to prevent the 
export of the produce of estates belonging to the nationals of the Netherlands, 
and other countries, which had been illegally looted by Indonesians and which 
was being sold at less than market prices in essentially smuggling operations.’ 
This export of products of estates, or capital equipment and machinery, was to 
the detriment of the future welfare of the Republican controlled areas. The Re- 
public, in fact, had not asked assistance in procuring imports until three months 
previously when the Dutch had assisted them in securing a number of trucks 
which were later used against Netherlands military forces. The difficulties in 
developing rehabilitation in Republican controlled areas sprang from bad ad- 
ministration and poor credit rather than from an alleged blockade. Mr. Van 
Kleffens further stated that negotiations had a tendency to be delayed by the 
Indonesians whenever it appeared that the Security Council was about to discuss 
the Indonesian question, and assured the Council that the Netherlands au- 
thorities were prepared to resume negotiations as soon as the new United States 
member of the Committee of Good Offices arrived.*® 

Discussion in the Security Council centered around a Chinese resolution 
which called upon the governments of the Republic and the Netherlands, with 
the assistance of the committee, to “maintain strict observance of both the mili- 
tary and economic articles” of the Truce Agreement and to implement the 
eighteen principles “early and fully.” Although condemned by the Soviet repre- 
sentative (Malik) and by Dmitri Manuilsky (Ukrainian SSR) — the latter of 
whom charged that the resolution did not touch anybody, was not directed any- 


4 Ibid., paragraph 25. 7 Documents S/P.V.341, S$/926 and S/926/ 
5 Ibid., paragraphs 27 and 30. Add.1. 
6 Document S/P.V.341. 8 Ibid. 


9 Document S/931. 
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where and made everybody happy — it was adopted on July 29, 1948, by a vote 
of 9 to 0 with 2 abstentions (the Soviet Union and the Ukrainian SSR)!° yy 
Malik (Soviet Union) had condemned the refusal of the interested parties tp 
provide the Council with copies of the joint Australian-American proposals 
which had previously caused the breakdown of negotiations.’ The President 
(Manuilsky) attempted to get the Council to vote to authorize him to reques 
copies of this paper, but withdrew his proposal after the representative of the 
United States (Jessup) stated that he would be glad to furnish copies to any 
Council member on a confidential basis.*? 

On November 15, 1948, the Security Council received the Fourth Interim 
Report of the Committee of Good Offices, accompanied by a commentary from 
the Netherlands delegation at Batavia.'** The committee reported that there 
had been no progress in reaching a settlement and, in fact, no political nego. 
tiations under the committee’s auspices since the end of May 1948. As a result, 
there had been a deterioration of the economic situation within the Republic, an 
increase in political difficulties within the Republic, an increase in political 
tension between the parties, and an increasing strain upon the truce with the 
ever-present possibility of its general breakdown. The committee further re- 
ported that direct talks between the parties had been undertaken during the 
beginning of November and represented “a serious and possibly final attempt 
of the parties to reach an overall settlement.”?”” 


The Question of Trieste 


The Security Council considered Yugoslav charges that the United States and 
the United Kingdom had violated the terms of the Treaty of Peace with Italy in 
administration of their zone of Trieste in seven meetings from August 4 to August 
19, 1948.18 

The Yugoslav representative (Vilfan) charged that by three agreements of 
March 9, 1948, and by an implementing agreement of April 16, 1948,’ the 
Commander of the British-United States Zone (Maj. Gen. T. S. Airey) had violated 
the Peace Treaty with Italy by making the British-United States Zone of Trieste a 


component part of Italy, and that this action was part of a planned program to | 


present the signatories of that treaty with a fait accompli in the form of a retum 
of Trieste to Italian sovereignty.1® These agreements, concluded between General 
Airey and Italian authorities, dealt with the free circulation of the Italian lira in 


the Trieste zone, an agreement on finance by which the Italian treasury supplied | 


funds for the administration of the zone, and an undertaking by the Italian gov- 





ernment to satisfy the foreign exchange needs of the zone under conditions no 


10 Document S/P.V.342. States, United Kingdom and France, $/707; and 

11 See International Organization, II, p. 502. three notes of protest from the Yugoslav gover- 

12 Document S/P.V.342. ment, S/598, S/600 and S/927, by the last of 

12a Documents S$/1085 and S/1085/Add.1. which the matter was placed on the agenda of 

12b Documents $/1085. the Security Council. 

13 Relevant documents include: the three quar- 14 Documents $/781, Appendix G, and S/958, 
terly reports of the administration of the British- Appendix I. 


United States Zone, S/679, S/781 and S/958; the 15 Document S/P.V.344. 
Joint Declaration on Trieste made by the United 
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\ess favorable than those applying to Italy.** These, together with a subsequent 

agreement, placed the area under Italian sovereignty contrary to Article 
94, Paragraph 4 of Annex VI of the Treaty of Peace,’ Yugoslavia asserted. 
constituted an exclusive association contrary to that Article and, although 
Article 11 of Annex VII called for the provision of Italian lire as legal tender in 
the zone, such agreement should have been in the form of a treaty which did not 
violate the conditions of Article 21 of the Treaty of Peace and which provided a 
upply of lire in such a way that the economic independence of the Free Terri- 
jory was not destroyed. As a result of these agreements, stated Mr. Vilfan, Trieste 
economy could import and export only within the framework of Italian trade 
ents in accordance with quotas allotted by Italy, and fiscal affairs of the 
Territory, including budget control, became dependent upon Rome. 

The representative of the United States (Jessup) in reply attacked the legal 
basis of the Yugoslav charges as follows: 1) Paragraph 4, of Article 24 of the 
Permanent Statute, in which exclusive associations were called “incompatible” 
with the status of the Territory, was not a prohibition but rather a statement of 
principle applying to the area in its permanent status; 2) Article 21 of the Treaty 
of Peace itself specifically provided for a transitional period under a Provisional 
Regime — and this instrument still applied to the Territory since the Permanent 
Statute had not yet come into force; 3) Articles 10 and 11 of the Instrument for 
the Provisional Regime superseded, as a matter of law, the provisions of para- 
gaph 4 of Article 24 of the Permanent Statute; 4) the four agreements com- 
plained of by Yugoslavia were, in actuality, negotiated in conformity with the 
obligations imposed upon the British and American authorities under Article 
11 of the Instrument for the Provisional Regime.'* Mr. Jessup further stated that 
both the Council of Foreign Ministers and the Peace Conference had anticipated 
agradual transition of Trieste from the position of being a part of Italy to being 
an independent territory. First there was to be a period in which the Allied Com- 
mands administered their respective zones; second, there would be a Provisional 


16 For texts, see document S/781, Appendix State are incompatible with the status of the 
G, and document S/953. Free Territory. 

11 Following is the text of the various docu- Instrument for the Provisional Regime of the 

, ments under dispute in this case: Free Territory of Trieste (Annex VII of the Treaty 

Treaty of Peace with Italy, Article 21, para- of Peace with Italy), Article 10: Existing laws 

gaph 2: Italian sovereignty over the area con- and regulations shall remain valid unless and 

ttituting the Free Territory of Trieste, as above until revoked or suspended by the Governor. The 


defined, shall be terminated upon the coming into Governor shall have the right to amend existing 

force of the present Treaty. laws and regulations in agreement with the ma- 

8. On the termination of Italian sovereignty, jority of the Provisional Council of Govern- 
the Free Territory of Trieste shall be governed in ment... . 

with an instrument for a provisional Article 11: Pending the establishment of a 

tegime drafted by the Council of Foreign Min- separate currency regime for the Free Territory 





' isters and approved by the Security Council. This __ the Italian lira shall continue to be the legal ten- 


} Instrument shall remain in force until such date der within the Free Territory. The Italian Gov- 
as the Security Council shall fix for the coming ernment shall supply the foreign exchange and 
into force of the Permanent Statute which shall currency needs of the Free Territory under con- 
have been approved by it. The Free Territory ditions no less favorable than those applying to 

thenceforth be governed by the provisions _Italy. 
of such Permanent Statute . . . Italy and the Free Territory shall enter into an 
Permanent Statute of the Free Territory of | agreement to give effect to the above provisions 
Trieste (Annex VI of the Treaty of Peace with as well as to provide for any settlement between 
Italy), Article 24, paragraph 4: Economic union _ the two Governments which may be required. 
of associations of an exclusive character with any 18 Document S/P.V.345. 
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Council of Government and a Governor; and third there would be a Popular} the 
Assembly, a Governor and a Council operating under the Permanent Statute} sect 
Through the unwillingness of Yugoslavia to implement the requirements of the} Uni 
Peace Treaty and agree to the appointment of a Governor, progress had not ad.| den 
vanced beyond the first stage; nevertheless, British and American authorities the 
upon realizing that the period of occupation would continue longer than antic. grat 
pated, felt obligated to implement that portion of the Provisional Statute cop. Yug 
tained in Article 11. Mr. Jessup further asserted that the terms of the March and ga 
April agreements did not, in fact, subjugate Trieste to Italian sovereignty as Mr. | 0 
Vilfan had charged, since neither the currency nor the financial agreements gave duce 
to Italy unilateral powers of regulation. Extension of Italian trade agreements tp Mar 
the area was the logical and inevitable result of the decision to include Trieste Tree 
within the lira area, and the agreements themselves were provisional in character gove 
and did not in any way tie the hands of any successor government. Actually, Mr, actic 
Jessup charged, British, American and Italian obligations under the Peace Treaty, vote 
had been carefully observed while Yugoslavia had shown no evidence of good-} mine 
will, had attempted to violate forcefully the territory, to subvert the Treaty, to ian § 
foment discord and unrest, and to incorporate the Yugoslav zone directly into Terr 
Yugoslavia.'® | imp! 
Sir Alexander Cadogan (United Kingdom) supported the general legal argu. that 
ment given by Mr. Jessup, and, in addition, noted that the Yugoslav military ad-| gové 
ministration had refused to agree to the free circulation of the Italian lira in the the é 
Yugoslav zone, substituting therefore a “Yugo lira” at a compulsory exchange with 
value of three Italian to one Yugo lira.?° This charge was subsequently denied by ticip 
Mr. Vilfan, who accused the Italian government of refusing to make lire available 
to the Yugoslav zone. The 
Debate on this question in the Council ranged from an analysis of the legal T 
positions put forward — in which each side accused the other of quoting only i 
such portions of documents as supported their respective positions — to extended aed 
argument as to whether the delay in the appointment of a Governor of the Free | 
Territory could be charged to Soviet and Yugoslav or to British, French, Amer- 
can and Italian procrastination. On the first matter, Mr. Jessup indicated a will | 
ingness to submit the question of the interpretation of the treaty to the Interne | jews 
tional Court of Justice, a position strongly supported by Faris el-Khouri (Syria). 944, 
On the latter point, Mr. Malik (Soviet Union) and Mr. Manuilsky (Ukrainian SSR) 
charged that although the United States, France and the United Kingdom had 
been willing to discuss candidates for Governor of Trieste up until the end of hile 
1947, they had indicated no such interest after that date and had, in fact, con- ours 
fined themselves to evading the problem until their joint declaration urging the P. 
return of Trieste to Italy. Subsequent to that date, Mr. Malik charged, the repre-| dud, 
sentatives of the three governments had never mentioned their own earlier candi- 
dates and had been unable to secure instructions about such new candidates as. 
the Soviet Union or Yugoslavia had proposed. Taken together, therefore, the} 21 


actions of the three states clearly indicated an intention on their part to violate oe 


| Govern 
dav 7 








visio’ 


19 Ibid. 20 Document S/P.V.346. 
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a Popular} the Italian Treaty of Peace first by preventing its implementation and second by 
nt Statute) securing the return of Trieste to Italian sovereignty.*t The French (Parodi), 
ents of the} United States (Jessup) and United Kingdom (Cadogan) representatives, in reply, 
1ad not ag.| denied these charges and asserted that Yugoslav intransigence was the cause of 
authorities, the delay in the appointment of a Governor, and that a planned Yugoslav pro- 
han anti. gram, already well under way, to incorporate the Yugoslav zone of Trieste into 
tatute cop. Yugoslavia lay at the bottom of their belief that the provisions of the Peace Treaty 
March and regarding Trieste were unworkable.*? 
mty as Mr,, On August 19, 1948, the Council voted on two resolutions. The first, intro- 
ments gave’ duced by Yugoslavia, would have determined that the series of agreements of 
eements tp March 9 and April 16, 1948, were contrary to the obligations of Article 21 of the 
ide Trieste Treaty of Peace with Italy, declared them null and void, and called upon the 
n character governments of the United States and the United Kingdom to avoid any future 
tually, Mr, action contrary to the provisions of the Treaty of Peace.?* This was defeated by a 
ace Treaty, vote of 2 in favor (Soviet Union and the Ukrainian SSR) to none opposed with 
e of good.) nine abstentions. By the second resolution, introduced by Mr. Manuilsky (Ukrain- 
Treaty, to ian SSR), the Council, in consideration of the fact that the Governor of the Free 
rectly into Territory had not yet been appointed, and that the delay made it difficult to 

implement the other provisions of the Treaty of Peace, would have considered 
legal argu.| that it was “urgently necessary to settle the question of the appointment of a 
nilitary ad-| governor of the Free Territory of Trieste.” This was defeated when supported by 
lira in the} the affirmative votes of China, Syria, the Ukrainian SSR and the Soviet Union, 
- exchange with none opposed, six members abstaining, and the United Kingdom not par- 
-denied by| ticipating in the vote.?* 


e available 





The Palestine Question 


f the legal The Security Council discussed the Palestine question in nineteen meetings 
ioting Only | from July 27 to November 16, 1948.?° Subjects discussed, upon which five 
o extended | resolutions were adopted, included requesting an advisory opinion on the legal 
of the Free status of Palestine from the International Court of Justice, the problem of Arab 
ch, Ameri refugees, the continuance of the truce and its application to Jerusalem, the 
ted a wil- death of the Mediator (Bernadotte), the continued British refusal to release 
- Inteme-| Jews detained on the Island of Cyprus, military action at the Latrun pumping 
ree (Syria). station, in the Negeb, and in Galilee, and the conversion of the truce pro- 
nian SSR) visions of the resolution of July 15, 1948, into an armistice. 

igdom had On July 22, 1948, the Security Council, by a vote of 6 to 1 with 4 abstentions 
the end of hiled to pass a Syrian resolution requesting the International Court of Justice, 
fact, con pursuant to Article 96 of the Charter, to give an advisory opinion on the status 
urging the ¢ Palestine arising from the termination of the mandate. The resolution in- 


fm ye | duded a provision that the normal process of mediation would not be delayed 
rlier candl- 





1didates as | 2 Documents S/P.V.348 and S/P.V.353. Security Council (Document S/1066). 
2 Ibid. 25 For previous summaries of this question see 
refore, the} 2 Document $/P.V.354. International Organization Il, p. 306-311, 491- 


24 Ibid. Editor’s note: On November 4, 1948, 500; for consideration of the question by the Gen- 
the Annual Report of the Yugoslav Army Military eral Assembly and by the Arab League, see ibid., 
ent on the administration of the Yugo- p. 478 and 543; also this issue, p. 55-8. 
sav Zone was circulated to members of the 
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or impaired.** The resolution was supported by Argentina, Belgium, Chin, rept 
Colombia, Syria and the United Kingdom, opposed by the Ukrainian SSR, with Mc 
Canada, France, the USSR and the United States abstaining. The America, nee 
French and Canadian representatives (Jessup, Parodi and McNaughton) took hic 
the general position that, however useful such an opinion might have been q res0l 
an earlier stage in the problem, to seek one at the time proposed could only fh 
introduce doubts which would imperil the success of the Mediator’s efforts. The unde 
Soviet and Ukrainian representatives (Malik and Manuilsky) felt that since the jey 
General Assembly had “settled” the Palestine question, no useful purpose would 3) th 
be served by approving the Syrian proposal.??  eicti 

On August 2, 13, 18 and 19 the Security Council discussed various aspect party 
of the Palestine problem in the light of a series of reports from the Mediate repr 
(Bernadotte) that the truce ordered on July 15, 1948, was deteriorating, Sir tg gi 
Alexander Cadogan (United Kingdom) reported that five British subjects work of th 
ing for the Jerusalem Electric Corporation had been abducted by the Irguy’ ¢ ¢h 
from a building protected by the United Nations flag, and introduced a res gain 
lution by which the Council would have supported the Mediator’s request that jg ah 
they be returned to the Truce Commission.** Sir Alexander also raised the que-| 0) 
tion of the treatment of and future for the Arab refugees, variously estimated) was 
as from 250,000 to 500,000, who had fled from the Jewish areas of Palestine." jp w 
The representative of the Provisional Government of Israel (Eban) protested) of th 
against the destruction, by Arab irregulars, of the Latrun Pumping Station on tor, 
the night of August 11-12 because of the effect this would have upon the water the ; 
supply of Jerusalem,*° and severely criticized the British authorities for detain) 
ing some 7,000 Jews in Cyprus. These matters were discussed more or les Med 
simultaneously. The British, criticized severely on the Cyprus detention camps) (Mac 
by Messrs. Eban, Malik and Manuilsky asserted that their action was in com In re 
formity with the July 15 resolution since the release of these Jews would increase) assa: 
the size of the fighting force available to the Jewish forces contrary to the pro) by a 
visions of the truce. Mr. Eban received criticism from Syrian, British and) forei 
Colombian representatives on the problem of Arab refugees, while Mr. Malik! had 
(USSR) charged that they had been driven to their plight because the United) as Ja 
Kingdom and the United States had refused to recognize the decision of the) of th 
General Assembly in regard to partition. Both Mr. Eban (Israel) and Mr. eb by ( 
Khouri (Syria) were criticized by other members of the Council for the inability rect 
of their governments to control irregulars, the former because of the activityof upi 
the Irgun in capturing the five British subjects, the latter because of the destruc | dott 
tion of the Latrun pumping installations. visio 

In the light of a report by Count Bernadotte on August 18, 1948, that both resp. 
sides had come “deliberately to ignore the authority of the United Nations,” and) 0) 
his request that the Security Council take action in the form of a warning, the 





83] 


34] 
26 For text, see document S/P.V.340. 80 Documents $/961, S$/963 and S/966. Se) sentic 
27 Document S/P.V.339. also document S/P.V.349. terven 
28 Documents S/898 and S/905. 81 Documents S/P.V.343, S/P.V.349, a a5] 
29 Document S/P.V.343. See also documents S/P.V.352, passim. 86] 
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ium, Ching ntatives of Canada, France, United Kingdom and the United States 
n SSR, with (McNaughton, Parodi, and Jessup) jointly introduced a resolution at the 354th 
> American, peeting on August 19 which was approved by paragraph by paragraph votes 
ghton) took which ranged from 7 to 0 with 4 abstentions to 10 to 0 with 1 abstention. By the 
ave been a resolution, the Council decided 1) that each party was responsible for the actions 
| could only of both regular and irregular troops operating under its authority or in territory 
efforts. The yader its control; 2) that each party had obligations to use all possible means to 
at since the nt violations of the truce by individuals or groups subject to its authority; 
‘pose would 9) that each party had an obligation to bring to speedy trial, and in case of con- 
‘viction to punishment, all persons involved in a breach of the truce; 4) that no 
lous aspect was permitted to violate the truce on the ground that it was undertaking 
1¢ Mediator feprisals or retaliations against the other party; and 5) that no party was entitled 
iorating. Sir tp gain military or political advantage through truce violations.** All members 
djects work of the Council except Syria, which abstained, voted in favor of the first two parts 
y the Irgm of the resolution, the Soviet Union and the Ukrainian SSR joined Syria in ab- 
iced a reso gaining on the third and fifth portion, while Colombia joined the other three 
request that ip abstention on the third part of the resolution.** 
d the ques On September 17, 1948, Count Folke Bernadotte, United Nations Mediator, 
y estimated was assassinated by Jewish irregular forces in Jerusalem.** After a brief session 
Palestine." in which the members of the Council voiced their regret and approved the action 
1) protested) of the Secretary-General (Lie) in appointing Mr. Ralph Bunche as Acting Medi- 
; Station on stor, the Security Council became involved in a series of meetings arising from 
n the water) the assassination and from Arab and Jewish troop activities.*° 
for detain) On October 14, 1948, the Council considered two reports from the Acting 
ore or less Mediator (Bunche) and a report from the chairman of the Truce Commission 
ition camps) (MacDonald). These were supplemented by an oral statement by Mr. Bunche.** 
was in com In regard to the murder of Count Bernadotte, Mr. Bunche reported 1) that the 
ald increas} assassination had been the result of a deliberate and planned attack carried out 
to the pro by a terrorist group, probably the Stern Gang; 2) that despite statements by the 
British and} foreign minister of the Provisional Government of Israel (Shertok) that this group 
Mr. Malik! had been disbanded as a military entity, bulletins had been issued in Tel Aviv 
the United) as late as September 6 urging the ousting of the Mediator; 3) that public distrust 
sion of the! of the impartiality of the Mediator had been growing and, despite representations 
und Mr. eb by Count Bernadotte, the Provisional Government had made no effort to cor- 
he inability rect the impression of the public; 4) that the murder occurred in a Jewish oc- 
- activityof mpied area; 5) that the Jewish authorities provided no armed escort for Berna- 
he destruc | dotte despite the obvious signs of public dissatisfaction with the truce super- 
vision; and 6) that the Jewish authorities were negligent and had to assume full 
}, that both responsibility for the assassinations.** 
tions,” and On the question of the observance of the truce, Mr. Bunche was equally spe- 
ring, the 





88 Document S/983. 1948 to the end of the period under review were 
% Document S/P.V.354. The basis for ab- held at the Palais de Chaillot, Paris. 
d_ $/966. Se tention in regard to point (c) was that it was in- 37 The reports of the Acting Mediator appear 
ion contrary to Article 2(7) of the Charter. as documents S/1022 and S/1018; the cable 
>.V.349, aml) 85 Document $/1002. from Mr. MacDonald is document $/1023. 
86 Document S/P.V.358. Meetings of the Se- 88 Document S/1018. 
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cific. He reported a “disturbing tendency on the part of both Arabs and Jews to 
withhold cooperation from the Truce Supervision Organization and to place 
obstacles in the way of its effective operation.”*® Evidences cited to support this 
statement included refusal to allow observers free access to certain ports and 
strategic areas, burdensome clearance requirements for flights of United Nations 
aircraft, reluctance and delay in extending cooperation for the investigation of 
incidents, and failure to implement agreements reached at governmental levels 
through the issuance of orders to commanders in the field. Further, there existed 
little evidence that authorities on either side regarded attacks upon United 
Nations personnel as demanding any extraordinary effort in apprehending and_ 
disciplining the guilty persons. All of this meant, Mr. Bunche suggested, that 
the Council should take action to define the obligations and liabilities of the 
parties by specifying that they should cooperate with personnel investigating 
incidents, provide free access to airfields, implement agreements, provide ade- 
quate protection, and take effective steps to punish offenders who attacked inter- 
national staff members.*° 

These two reports were supplemented by a report from the Truce Commission 
charging a deliberate Jewish campaign directed by the military governor of 
Jerusalem to discredit the Truce Commission and Dr. Bunche, and asserting 
that the refusal of the local Jewish authorities to agree to the designation of a 
neutral zone showed a non-cooperativeness “diametrically opposed to the state- 
ments of responsible spokesmen of the Provisional Government of Israel pledging 
utmost cooperation with the efforts of the United Nations.”* 

The early portion of the ensuing deLate centered around a resolution jointly 
sponsored by the Chinese and United Kingdom representatives (Tsiang and 
Cadogan) which embodied within it the recommendations of Mr. Bunche.“ 
Describing the situation reported by the Acting Mediator as “amazing,” Sir 
Alexander Cadogan asserted that it was no longer a question of isolated infringe- 
ment by both parties of the truce, but “a threat to the foundation of the truce | 
and to the authority of the Security Council by which it is maintained.”** Al- 
though reserving their position on the British resolution, the French and Ca- 
nadian representatives expressed their concern that stronger measures to locate 
the assassins had not been taken. 

Debate had not proceeded very far, however, when the Security Council 
received another report from Mr. Bunche charging that there had been a serious 
breach of the truce through Israeli action in the Negeb.** On September 14, | 
1948, the Central Truce Supervision Board, with the approval of Count Berna- . 
dotte, had handed down a decision in regard to the use of the El Majdal-El 
Faluja road by supply convoys. The road was the main means of communica: | 
tion and food supply between Israeli forces in the north and in the Negeb, as 
well as the principal supply line for Egyptian troops. The Board had decided 
that the road should be used daily by both forces at different hours under close 


89 Document S/1022. 42 Document S/1032. 
40 Ibid. 43 Document S/P.V.365. 
41 Document S/1023. 44 Document S/1042. 
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ision of United Nations personnel, and that supply of Israeli settlements 
in the Negeb by air should be limited to those inaccessible by road and then 
under United Nations supervision. Persistent efforts to implement the 
decision failed because the Egyptian Government refused to permit Israeli 
convoys to pass until supply of Jewish settlements by air was stopped, and the 
Provisional Government of Israel refused to stop air supply until the Egyptians 
the road to convoys. On October 15, Israeli forces, supporting a road 
convoy, broke through Egyptian lines and wide-scale fighting developed in the 
Negeb area. 

In his oral report to the Council, Mr. Bunche stated that supervision of aerial 
convoys was an essential portion of the decision of the Central Truce Supervision 
Board, yet such supervision had been refused by Israeli authorities who had not 

itted United Nations observers on their airfields. In the opinion of the 
Acting Mediator, such supervision, coupled with a policy of non-interference 
with United Nations observers on the Negeb front, would have reduced greatly 
the possibility of the large scale action going on at that time.** Under the cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Bunche felt that an absolutely indispensable condition to a 
restoration of the situation was an immediate cease-fire, to be followed by nego- 
tiations on the following basis: 1) withdrawal of both parties from any positions 
not occupied at the time of the outbreak; 2) acceptance by both parties of the 
conditions set forth in the Central Truce Supervision Board decision affecting 
convoys; 3) agreement by both parties to undertake negotiations through United 
Nations as intermediaries or directly on such problems in the Negeb as the return 
of the lands of dislocated Arabs, harvesting of crops, evacuation of Jewish settle- 
ments held by Egyptian forces, and the permanent stationing of United Nations 
observers in the area.*® 

While the members of the Security Council were in general sympathy with 
the proposal to order a cease-fire, no specific resolution was presented to that 
effect and it appeared that adjournment was imminent. Mr. el-Khouri (Syria) pro- 
posed, however, that the Council take over the recommendations of the Acting 
Mediator in toto and transform them into a resolution. Mr. Eban (Provisional 
Government of Israel), whose protest that Mr. Bunche had neglected to give an 
accurate report since his government had in fact accepted the decision in regard 
to convoys on September 30 had been countered by Mr. Bunche’s emphasizing 
that formal acceptance by Mr. Eban’s superiors had not meant that local au- 
thorities actually cooperated, indicated his willingness to accept the resolution so 
long as it was understood that each of the three points in Mr. Bunche’s recom- 
mendation were open to separate negotiation. With this understanding, the 
resolution put forward by the Syrian representative was approved on October 
19, 1948. That portion referring to the cease-fire received unanimous affirmation. 
The remaining portions, referring to the bases of future negotiation, were ap- 
proved by a vote of 9 to 0 with the Soviet Union and the Ukrainian SSR abstain- 


ing,*” 


45 Document S/P.V.367. 
46 Document S/1042. 
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Six days later the question of the Negeb again arose. Mr. Bunche reported. ame 
1) Israeli attacks, continuing in the Negeb from October 22 through October 9) whi 
were generally successful, and Israeli forces had refused to withdraw to the lines | Aug 
held on October 14; 2) fighting had extended to the Lebanese front where the Uni 
situation was grave, since Kaukji, Lebanese leader, had accepted the cease-fire | ame 
withdrawn behind the October 14 lines, only to be followed by Israeli conan que 
which had rejected the cease-fire order and continued their attacks.** | by: 

This report brought forth vigorous criticism of Israeli action from Mr. Kachaly ing. 
Pacha (Egypt), Mr. Fouad Ammoun (Lebanon), and Mr. el-Khouri (Syria), al] | was 
of whom emphasized that it was apparent that the Jewish forces were attempti | inte 
to present the Council with a fait accompli — the acceptance of Council resoly. | aut 
tions only after they had achieved their maximum goals through military action, | bot! 
Mr. Eban’s reply was to emphasize first the fact that the Negeb had, under none | inte 
of the plans of partition, been allocated to non-Israeli countries but had been in. | app 
vaded and taken through the military action of Egyptian forces; second, that in| ma 
the resolution previously adopted by the Security Council it had been specifically | con 
stated that each of the three points of Mr. Bunche’s recommendation were open | and 
to separate negotiation. This meant, he commented, that the withdrawal tp to 
earlier positions was itself negotiable and that the Provisional Government of VI 
Israel was ready to discuss this question.*® Mr. Bunche, accepting some responsi-| pre 
bility for the vagueness of the resolution at issue, pointed out that, since he was)" 
its original author, his own understanding was that the traditional policy of tev 
interpreting the truce still applied: no military advantage should accrue to either | tur 
side during the truce. Israeli action in the Negeb and Galilee, however, had| the 
resulted in definite military improvement of Israeli positions.°° arn 

Considerable discussion ensued on a jointly sponsored Chinese-United King-| be 
dom resolution which called for the endorsement of the Acting Mediator’s re-| N 
quest that both parties withdraw to the lines held on October 14 and provided} the 
for the appointment of a committee of the Council, composed of the five per-| thr 
manent members plus Canada and Belgium, to examine and report to the Couneil lish 
the appropriate measures to be taken under Article 41 of the Charter should both| br 
or either of these parties refuse to comply with Mr. Bunche’s request. Despite | 
Mr. Eban’s protest that the proposed resolution was directed solely against the 
Jews in the Negeb and failed to take into account Arab attacks and truce viola | PY 
tions, the representatives of Canada, France, Belgium, and Syria, agreed with | ™ 
the United Kingdom and Chinese endorsement of Mr. Bunche’s interpretation," | w 
although the French representative (Parodi) opposed the specific mention o | PP 
Article 41 in the draft resolution.*? The opposition led to the appointment of a 
subcommittee composed of the United Kingdom, China, France, Belgium and |e 
the Ukrainian SSR to draft acceptable phraseology. 

On November 4, 1948, the revised draft resolution, supported by the majority | 





, 

of the subcommittee, was reported to the Security Council and, with subsequent | ., 
48 Document S/1055. 51 Ibid. 
49 Document S/P.V.373. 52 Document S/P.V.375. fro 
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amendments, voted on paragraph by paragraph. The first three paragraphs, 
| which referred to the Security Council decisions in resolutions adopted July 15, 
August 19 and May 29, 1948, were adopted by votes of 9 to 0 with the Soviet 
Union and the Ukrainian SSR abstaining. The fourth paragraph, which was 
_ amended by the United States to “take note of” rather than “endorse” the re- 

of the Acting Mediator to withdraw to the lines of October 14, was adopted 
bya vote of 9 in favor, the Ukrainian SSR opposed and the Soviet Union abstain- 
ing. By a similar vote the remaining paragraphs, and the resolution as a whole, 
was adopted. The remaining portion of the resolution 1) called upon the two 
interested governments to withdraw their forces to positions held on October 14, 
authorizing the Acting Mediator to establish provisional lines; 2) called upon 
| both parties to establish through direct negotiation or through United Nations 





under none | intermediaries permanent truce lines and such demilitarized zones as might 
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appear advantageous, authorizing the Acting Mediator to draw up such per- 
manent lines and neutral zones in absence of agreement; and 3) appointed a 
committee of the Council, composed of the five permanent members, Belgium 
and Colombia to give such advice as the Acting Mediator might require and 
toreport to the Council further appropriate measures to be taken under Chapter 
VII of the Charter should either or both parties fail to comply with the two 
previous provisions.°* 

The final action on Palestine by the Security Council in the period under 
review was taken on November 16, 1948. In two closed meetings the Council 
tumed to consideration of a resolution suggested by Mr. Bunche to transform 
the truce, which had been subjected to considerable strains, into a permanent 
armistice. Mr. Bunche’s draft, which had been submitted after the Council had 
been unable to reach agreement on a United Kingdom proposal to extend the 
November 4 resolution to the Lebanese frontier area, recognized the truce as 
the first stage in the restoration of peace, called upon the parties to undertake 
through United Nations intermediaries settlement of all disputes and the estab- 
lishment of an armistice involving separation of armed forces by the creation of 
broad demilitarized zones and such ultimate withdrawal and reduction of forces 
as would ensure the restoration of peacetime conditions in Palestine.** 

On November 15 and 16, 1948, when the sessions of the Council were again 
public, the Canadian representative (McNaughton), supported by the Belgian 
and French delegates (van Langenhove and Parodi) submitted a resolution 
which, after citing the appropriate previous acts of the Council, and without 
prejudice to the actions of the Acting Mediator regarding the implementation 
of the November 4 resolution, called for a decision that an armistice should be 
established “in all sectors of Palestine” and to that end called upon the parties, 
under Article 40 of the Charter, to seek agreement by direct or intermediary 
negotiation to establish an armistice which would include the delineation of 
permanent demarcation lines beyond which armed forces would not move and 
such withdrawal and reduction of forces as would ensure the maintenance of 
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the armistice during the transition to permanent peace.** This draft was criticized 
by the Syrian, Soviet and Israel representatives. Mr. el-Khouri thought that the 


imposition of an armistice from outside, particularly one looking toward a “per. | 


manent” solution, was difficult if not impossible, and he took special exception 
to the idea that the Arab states would negotiate directly with the Jews since the 
proposal brushed aside the basic refusal of the Arabs to recognize a sovereign 
Jewish state. Mr. Malik, who approved Mr. Bunche’s proposal except for its 
reference to negotiation through United Nations mediators, thought the Ca. 
nadian draft was insufficient for similar reasons and, also, because it had changed 


the final provisions from “such ultimate withdrawal and reduction of . . . forces | 


as will ensure the restoration of Palestine to peacetime conditions” to the more 
limited goal of “maintenance of the armistice during the transition to permanent 
peace.” Mr. Eban, while applauding the inclusion of a reference to direct ne- 
gotiation, criticized the resolution as sanctifying and protecting aggression at 
the point reached by Arab troops on July 15, 1948, and implying that the im- 
plementation of the armistice — its terms, its scope, and the lines of occupation 
— might not be subject to negotiation.*® After Mr. McNaughton (Canada) had 
stated that the proposers of the resolution regarded a truce as something which 
could be imposed but an armistice as something which could only result from 
negotiation, and the Council had spent some time in discussing the details of 


developments in the Galilee area, the resolution was submitted to a vote." After | 


a Syrian amendment specifically applying the resolution of November 4 to the 
Galilee area by name had been rejected when supported by Belgium, China and 
Syria with the other members abstaining, the Canadian-French-Belgian draft 
was approved, on a paragraph by paragraph vote, by 8 to 0 with 3 abstentions 
(Syria, Soviet Union and Ukrainian SSR) with the exception of the sections call- 
ing for an armistice, for the establishment of demarcation lines and the with- 
drawal of forces, on which Syria voted in the negative."* 


The Berlin Question 


The Berlin question was brought to the attention of the Security Council on 
September 29, 1948, through identical letters to the Secretary-General (Lie) 
from the representatives of the United Kingdom, United States and France 
(Cadogan, Austin and Parodi). It was discussed in the period under review from 
October 4 to 25, 1948, in eight Council sessions. 


The three governments drew attention to the serious situation which had | 


arisen as the result of unilateral imposition by the Soviet Union of restrictions on 
transport and communications between the western zones of occupation in Ger- 
many and Berlin, and charged that the action was contrary to Soviet obligations 


under Article 2, and also created a threat to the peace within the meaning of | 


55 Document S/1079. 

56 Documents S/P.V.380 and S/P.V.381, pas- 
sim. 
67 Prior to voting on the joint Canadian-Bel- 
gian-French draft, the Council had, after some 
argument as to which draft had precedence, ac- 
cepted a ruling of the President (Arce) that the 


Acting Mediator’s original draft had been moved 
formally by the Soviet representative before Mr. 
McNaughton had introduced his draft. The So- 
viet resolution lost when it received the affirma- 
tive votes of the Soviet Union and the Ukrainian 
SSR with the other members abstaining. 

58 Document S/P.V.381. 
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Titicized | Chapter VII of the Charter. The three governments claimed that the Soviet 
that the | ent had resorted to blockade measures, had threatened the Berlin popu- 
la “per- | jation with starvation, disease and economic ruin, had tolerated disorders and 
xception attempted to overthrow the elected municipal government of Berlin, and had 
ince the these activities in order to reduce the status of the three western powers 
vereign {9a subordinate position in Berlin and to incorporate that city in the Soviet zone. 
t for its | fence, it was charged, the Soviet government had taken upon itself the sole 
the Ca- ibility for creating a situation in which further recourse to the means of 
changed —gettlement in Article 33 of the Charter was not possible."® 

. forces | The fourteen supporting documents® consisted of a series of exchanges of 
he more | yotes between the three governments and the Soviet Union from July 6 through 
‘manent ber 26, 1948, and covered three separate stages of the negotiations in 
rect ne- | yegard to Berlin: 1) the period from July 6 to an oral statement made to Premier 
ssion at Stalin by the United States Ambassador on August 3, 1948; 2) the directive to 
the im- | the four military governors of Berlin jointly issued by the four governments on 
upation / August 30, 1948; 3) subsequent exchanges of notes from September 7 through 
Ja) had September 26, 1948, when it became apparent that there existed different inter- 
3 which | pretations of the joint four-power directive. A brief summary follows. 

It from 

tails of Four-PowER NEGOTIATIONS ON BERLIN 


* After | 
to the | The United States, United Kingdom and France considered the blockade of 


na and | thesectors of Berlin occupied by them as a clear violation of existing four-power 
1 draft *greements concerning Berlin’s administration. The occupation rights of the 
entions _tiree Western powers derived from the total defeat and unconditional surrender 
as cal]. | %f Germany and were outlined in a series of international agreements for quadri- 
partite control of Berlin. The agreements implied the right of free access to Ber- 
lin, and the right had been confirmed both by usage and by letter from President 
Truman to Premier Stalin, uncontested by the latter, by which it was agreed that 
United States troops would be withdrawn from Soviet occupation areas to zonal 
boundaries provided satisfactory arrangements were entered into by the military 
acil on | authorities for access by rail, road and air to the occupation troops of the three 
| (Lie) | Western powers in Berlin. Berlin, therefore, was not a part of the Soviet zone 
‘rance | but an international zone in which the three western powers had responsibilities 
v from for the welfare of 2,400,000 persons in their sectors, a responsibility they were 

inadequately able to fulfill in view of the restrictions imposed unilaterally by the 
h had | Soviet government. Insisting that the existing arrangements for the movement of 
ons on | freight and passenger traffic be fully restored, the three western powers, believ- 
1 Ger- | ing that disagreements should be settled by the peaceful methods called for 
ations | under Article 33 of the Charter, were willing to participate in negotiations among 
ing of | the four powers for the settlement of the Berlin question, provided, as a pre- 
tequisite, so that there should be no possible implication of duress, the Soviet 


2 with- 





moved 

me Me. restrictions be lifted in advance of such negotiations. 

affirma- 

crainian 59 Document S/1020. 1948, United States Department of State Publica- 


60 Document S/1020/Add.1. See also The Ber- tion 3298, European and British Commonwealth 
lin Crisis, A Report on the Moscow Discussions, Series 1, September, 1948. 61 p. 
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To this note of July 6, 1948, the Soviet Union replied by asserting that the} pe equal 
Berlin situation arose out of violations by the three Western powers of four-power| sad cred 
decisions in regard to Germany and Berlin, the most recent of which had beep factory b 
the introduction of a separate currency for the western sectors of Berlin and | ¢Germ: 
policy of dismembering Germany. The Yalta and Potsdam agreements for de.| gary pu 
militarization of Germany had not been implemented by the three westem|perlin w 
powers, the Ruhr had been removed from four-power control, execution of de. | gith a fi 
cisions in regard to reparations had been interrupted, and the London Confereng teal imp 
of the three powers plus Benelux" had started a program for the creation of a] By Se’ 
separate government for western Germany. The claim by the three westem }jgoken « 
powers to occupy Berlin by right confirmed the fact that such occupancy was} iat, alt! 
linked to the obligatory execution by those states of four-power agreements in| goval 0! 
regard to Germany as a whole. Their violation of these agreements therefore | gthoriti 
undermined the legal basis which assured their right to participation in the ad- | hat the 
ministration of Berlin. The letter between Truman and Stalin confirmed the fact | gon shor 
that, thanks to that agreement, the forces of the three western powers were} yersion | 
“given the opportunity” to enter both Berlin and Vienna. Berlin was at the center} @mman 
of the Soviet zone and was part of it. The introduction of a separate currency | pission 
into Berlin caused a disruption of normal economic activity, and resulted in the} egotiat 
imposition of protective restrictions. The Soviet government did not object to} evant 
negotiations, but could not link them with the fulfilling of any preliminary con-|qclusiv 
ditions whatsoever, and believed that negotiations would be more effective only }gupervis 
in the event that they covered the general question of four-power control in re-}the thre 
gard to Germany as a whole. 


arisen from technical difficulties; 3) that the currency situation could not have 
given rise to the restrictions since it could have been solved by negotiation of the 
military commanders; 4) that the restrictions could not succeed if aimed at com- 
pelling the three western powers to abandon their rights in Berlin; and 5) that 
free negotiations could only take place “in an atmosphere relieved of pressure.” 
Following four power discussions in Moscow, a joint directive was issued to the 
four military governors in Berlin on August 30, 1948. Subject to agreement on 
implementation, the following steps were to be taken simultaneously; 1) restric- 
tions on communications, transport and commerce between Berlin and the West- 
ern zones, and to and from the Soviet zone of Germany, which had been recently 
imposed, were to be lifted; 2) the German mark of the Soviet zone was to be |! 
introduced as the sole currency for Berlin with the western B mark withdrawn. 
On the second point, the directive laid down the following criteria for the action | 
of the four military governors: 1) there was to be no discrimination against hird cc 


holders of the B mark, with the exchange rate set at one for one; 2) there was to partite 
fisting 


61 See International Organization, II, p. 522. On § 
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; that the| je equal treatment as to currency and the provision of fully accessible banking 
Ur-Power| sad credit facilities in all sectors of Berlin; 3) there should be established a satis- 
had been} {getory basis for trade between Berlin and third countries and the western zones 
lin and 4] Germany; and 4) there should be the provision of sufficient currency for budg- 
's for de. dary purposes and occupation costs. The regulation of currency circulation in 
- Westem | ferlin was to be undertaken by the German bank of emission in the Soviet zone 
on of de.|yith a financial commission of the four governments “set up to control the prac- 
mference } eal implementation of the financial arrangements” indicated in the directive. 

tion of 2] By September 7, 1948, this formula for the solution of the Berlin question had 

westem |joken down. The military governors of the three western powers reported 1) 
incy was |jfat, although a generally acceptable agreement had been reached on the re- 
ments in} goval of transport and communication restrictions, the insistence by the Soviet 
therefore | thorities that civil air traffic to Berlin be prohibited prevented agreement; 2) 
1 the ad- | jhat the assumption by the three western negotiators that the financial commis- 
the fact | gon should control the activities of the German bank of emission in regard to con- 
ers were} yersion of currency and its circulation in Berlin had been denied by the Soviet 
1€ center | mmander (Marshal Sokolovsky) who insisted that the functions of the com- 
currency | mission were limited to the four enumerated points in the joint directive; 3) 
-d in the} segotiations on trade had broken down in view of Soviet insistence that all the 
bject to} levant trade agreements and import and export licenses for Berlin required the 
ary con-| elusive approval of the Soviet military authorities, instead of the approval and 
ive only }upervision of a quadripartite body. This report led to exchange of notes between 
ol in re-}the three powers and the Soviet Union in which the former charged 1) that 

Varshal Sokolovsky departed from his instructions in insisting on the imposition 
r of the |of additional restrictions on air transport, which had not been discussed at Mos- 
$, Stated feow; 2) that the interpretation of the functions of the finance commission as put 
sures as forward by the three Western powers had received the specific endorsement of 
| powers Premier Stalin at a meeting on August 23, 1948; 3) that the position of Marshal 
ons had }§okolovsky on trade from Berlin amounted to a claim of exclusive Soviet author- 
ot have iycontrary to the meaning of the joint directive. The British, French and Ameri- 
n of the}@an governments, therefore, believed that Marshal Sokolovsky should be in- 
at com- jstucted to conform to the terms of the joint directive. 

5) that} The Soviet Union replied by asserting that the interpretation given by the three 
essure.” {Western powers was unilateral. So far as restrictions on air traffic were concerned, 
1 to the {Marshal Sokolovsky had merely requested the imposition of regulations agreed 
nent on fi» by the Allied Control Council on November 30, 1945, and his position was, 
restric- fherefore, correct. Similarly, the joint directive had specified that the finance 
e West- jammission should control only those operations enumerated in it, and establish- 
ecently jment of control over the “whole activity” of the German bank of emission was 
s to be jcompatible with Soviet administrative responsibility within its zone. Although 
drawn, fe Soviet government believed that the proposals of Marshal Sokolovsky on 
. action fade were satisfactory, it was prepared to agree that trade between Berlin and 
against hird countries and the western zones be placed under the control of the quadri- 
jartite financial commission, providing at the same time for maintenance of 
sisting procedure of traffic under license from Soviet military authorities. 

On September 22, the United States, United Kingdom and France presented 


was to 
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their “final position” as follows: 1) they could not accept the imposition of any 
restrictions on air traffic between Berlin and the western zones; 2) they insisted 
that the financial commission must control the activities of the German bank of 
emission of the Soviet zone in so far as they related to financial arrangements for 
the introduction and continued use of the Soviet zone mark as the sole currency 
of Berlin; 3) they insisted that trade between Berlin and the western zones and 
other countries be under quadripartite control including the issuance of licenses, 
To these statements, the Soviet government replied 1) the establishment by the 
Soviet command over air transport was just as necessary as in the case of rail, 


water and highway transport; 2) the directive to the military governors on August | 
30 made explicit provisions for the functions of control by the four-power finan. | 


cial commission; 3) it was willing, provided agreement was reached on all other 
questions, to agree to quadripartite control over the issuance of import and ex. 
port licenses for Berlin. 

On September 26 and 27, 1948, the United States, France and the United 
Kingdom delivered identical notes which, after reviewing the course of negotia- 
tions over the previous two months, and charging that Marshal Sokolovsky had 
taken a position quite contrary to the personal assurances of Premier Stalin dur- 
ing earlier negotiations, commented that continued discussions would be fruitless 
in the face of the unmistakable intention of the Soviet government to undermine 


and destroy the rights of the three governments in Berlin as the price of lifting | 
the illegally constituted blockade. The final reply of the Soviet government was | 


unsatisfactory, it was clear that the Soviets had no intention of carrying out the 
undertakings agreed to on August 30, and the issue had clearly become one of the 
Soviet government attempting “by illegal and coercive measures in disregard to 
its obligations to secure political objectives to which it is not entitled and which 
it could not achieve by peaceful means.” For this reason, the three powers, 
while reserving to themselves full rights to take such measures as might be neces- 
sary to maintain their position in Berlin, felt obliged to refer the action of the 
Soviet government to the Security Council. 


DISCUSSION IN THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


When the matter came before the Security Council on October 4, 1948, it 


took two sessions of the Council to get the matter upon the Council’s agenda. | 


Mr. Austin (United States), acting as President of the Council in October, took 
advantage of Rule 20 of the Rules of Procedure® to turn over the presidency, 
during the discussion of the Berlin question, to the foreign minister of Argentina 
(Bramuglia) whose country was next in alphabetical order.** After the Council 


had voted unanimously to use simultaneous interpretation, without prejudice to | 


the use of consecutive interpretation if requested, the Soviet representative 


(Vishinsky) opposed the acceptance of the agenda. 


Mr. Vishinsky argued that the Berlin question did not fall within the com- | 


petence of the Council. Soviet action had been taken to protect the Soviet zone 


62 For text of this rule, see International Or- 68 Document S/P.V.361. 
ganization I, p. 202. 
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from collapse threatened by the policies of the three western powers, and the 
| Berlin problem could not be artificially separated from the problem of Germany 

asa whole. Admission of the Berlin question for consideration would be a viola- 

tion of Article 107 of the Charter. Actually, the four powers were bound by sep- 
grate international agreements, running from Yalta through Potsdam to a series 
of special agreements to resolve the problems of occupation on a four-power 
basis. These agreements established the quadripartite Allied Control Council 
and the Council of Foreign Ministers with full power on this question; to transfer 
the matter to the Security Council was a violation of international treaties sol- 
emnly undertaken. The only legal procedure available was that provided by the 

' Council of Foreign Ministers — since Article 2 of the Charter laid down the obli- 

gation to respect international agreements previously in force — and this was 
icularly so since the allegations of the Western powers did not correspond 
with the truth. The Soviet Union was willing and anxious to have the question 
taken up by the Council of Foreign Ministers.** 

' The American (Jessup), British (Cadogan) and French (Parodi) representatives 
inreply put forward the following arguments: 1) The three western powers had 
scrupulously observed their international obligations, in particular their obliga- 
tions to seek peaceful settlement as outlined in Article 33 of the Charter, only to 
discover that the Soviet Union, in violation of the Charter, continued to use force 

_ or the threat of force in Berlin. Faced with the alternatives of supinely bowing to 

| force, using force in retaliation, or recognizing the fact stated in Article 24 of 
the Charter that the Security Council had primary responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security, the three powers had taken the third 
course. 2) Article 107 of the Charter was not designed to prevent disputes among 

_ the victorious powers from coming to the Security Council but to prevent inter- 

ference by former enemy states with the action of the victorious powers. The 

more restrictive interpretation of Article 107 was supported by reference to 

Article 53(1) which specifically mentioned action against former enemy states, 

and by reference to the relevant documents of Committee 3 of Commission III 

at San Francisco which showed that the meaning of Article 107 was ‘to prevent 

former enemy states from having access to the Security Council or to the As- 
sembly.** 

After Mr. Vishinsky replied to these statements by claiming a clear line of 
| demarcation between the responsibilities of the Security Council and the Council 
| of Foreign Ministers, with the latter possessing political responsibilities for the 
’ maintenance of peace in Germany obviously called into play by the introduction 

of a unilateral program of currency reform in Berlin, and the Belgian (van Lan- 
| genhove), Syrian (el-Khouri) and Argentine (Bramuglia) representatives had ex- 
pressed their belief that the Security Council possessed competence, the agenda 

was adopted by a vote of 9 in favor to 2 opposed (the Soviet Union and the 

_ Ukrainian SSR). Mr. Vishinsky then stated that the Soviet government regarded 

, the vote as a violation of Article 107 of the Charter and that the Soviet delegation 

would not participate in consideration of the Berlin question.** 





64 Ibid. 66 Document S/P.V.362. 
65 Documents S/P.V.361 and S/P.V.362. 
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Two meetings of the Security Council were devoted to an elaboration of the} gs illeg: 
claims of the three Western powers. In the main, these statements covered jg) cision 0 
more detail the allegations made in the documents. Mr. Jessup (United State) answers 
stated that a threat to the peace under Article 39 occurred when a state use Sir A 
force or threat of force to secure compliance with its demands; that Article ld on the ¢ 
the Protocol on the Zones of Occupation in Germany, signed November 14, 1944, ing out 
specifically provided for the allocation of zones of occupation “and a speci | through 
Berlin area, which will be under the joint occupation by the three powers”;®* tha | Soviet | 
the United States made a sharp distinction between the right of free access ty| ooaches 
Berlin and acknowledgment of the necessity of reasonable regulations, as op-| dischar 
posed to regulations which prevented any access; that the United States would! 1948, a 
have been willing to submit the question of its legal right to be in Berlin to deter. | sively s 
mination by an international tribunal had the Soviet Union wished to pursue that | westert 
method of peaceful settlement; that Soviet restrictive policies on travel had been | sincerit 
evolving since January 1948; that Soviet opposition to the introduction of West-| no rail 
ern zone currency was specious since it had, in fact, been introduced only after | freight 
a unilateral decision by the Russians to introduce their Eastern mark into all mail, a 
Berlin; that the whole tenor of negotiations with the Soviets showed a calculated | from re 
design to force the western powers out of Berlin, as shown by the fact that Soviet exist, tl 
authorities had never once initiated any proposals for the settlement of the prob-| that th 
lem; and that, although consideration by the Security Council had been sought | four-pc 
under Chapter VII, peaceful means of settlement were not excluded since “the} Mr. 
moment the blockade is lifted, the United States is ready to have an immediate | tion re; 
meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers to discuss with the USSR any ques-| Premie 
tions relating to Germany.”** Sir Alexander Cadogan and Mr. Parodi emphasized | to qua 
substantially the same points as had Mr. Jessup, the former itemizing the variety | Soviet 
of reasons given by Soviet authorities for the interruption of traffic — ranging | than a 
from “technical difficulties” to “defensive measures” — and the willingness of his | out th 
government to accept any genuine agreement consistent with the right of occu | essenti 
pancy of Berlin, while Mr. Parodi talked of the importance of turning the prob- | should 
lem, which had reached an impasse, over to the “highest international author- | that tr 
ity.”5° 3) by 

After the representatives of Argentina, Belgium, Canada, China, Colombia | contro 
and Syria had met informally to discuss the problem, Mr. Bramuglia (Argentina) | structi 
presented two questions to the four parties to the Berlin question: 1) a request to | Mr. Ps 
explain the initial imposition of restrictions on communications, transport and | unrela 
commerce between Berlin and the western zone of Germany and between the } from ] 
western zone and the USSR zone together with details as to the existing state of | wasa 
such restrictions; and 2) a request for an explanation of the agreement involved | On 
in the instructions given to the military governors of Berlin and the detailed | behall 
reasons preventing the implementation of the instructions.”° Couns 

After Mr. Vishinsky had indicated that the President’s questions were in| preve 
reality “naive bait” to draw the Soviet Union into a discussion which it regarded } effect 


67 Editor’s note: agreed to in the European 68 Document S/P.V.363. 
Advisory Commission, prior to the decision to 69 Document S/P.V.364. - Ib 
admit France to occupation responsibilities. 70 Document S/P.V.366. 2D 
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as illegal, and that his government would resolutely stand by its previous de- 
cision not to participate, the representatives of the other powers presented their 
answers.”? 

Sir Alexander Cadogan (United Kingdom) replied for the three governments 
on the question relating to the imposition of restrictions on communication, point- 
ing out that prior to January 1948, travel by road, rail, or barge had been possible 
through a rather simple system of documentation which had been accepted by 
Soviet authorities at various border control points, who had allowed sealed 
coaches or freight cars to pass through to Berlin provided they did not pick up or 
discharge individuals or goods while traversing the Soviet zone. After January 
1948, and particularly between the end of March and July, a series of progres- 
sively stricter restrictions had been applied 1) in a planned attempt to harass the 
western powers, 2) for a variety of inconsistent reasons, 3) with a manifest in- 
sincerity, and 4) by a series of ultimata so that, as of the middle of October 1948, 
no rail traffic could travel to Berlin from the Western zone or vice versa, and no 
freight or passenger traffic could travel by road. The only exception concerned 
mail, and in this category the Soviet authorities had prevented all but letter post 
from reaching Berlin. This proved, Sir Alexander asserted, that a blockade did 
exist, that the threat of force behind the blockade had existed for six months, and 
that the continuance of the blockade alone constituted a barrier to resumption of 
four-power negotiation on Germany.*? 

Mr. Jessup (United States), replying for the three powers to the second ques- 
tion regarding the joint directive to the military governors, emphasized that after 
Premier Stalin had met the point of view of the three governments by agreeing 
to quadripartite control, through the financial commission, of the issuance of 
Soviet marks for the Berlin area, the three governments believed that no more 
than administrative acts by technical experts in Berlin were necessary to carry 
out the directive. Instead, however, Marshal Sokolovsky had departed in three 
essentials from the understanding: 1) by asserting that use of the air corridors 
should be limited to supplying the needs of occupation forces; 2) by maintaining 
that trade should be controlled exclusively by the USSR military command; and 
§) by refusing to grant the financial commission necessary authority for currency 
control. Since subsequent conversations at Moscow had not resulted in new in- 
structions to the Marshal, negotiations became fruitless. Mr. Jessup, followed by 
Mr. Parodi (France) emphasized that the question of currency control was wholly 
unrelated to the volume of freight or the number of passengers moving to or 
from Berlin, and that the Soviet attempt to link the two for bargaining purposes 
was a subterfuge to assert Soviet supremacy in Berlin.** 

On October 22, 1948, Mr. Bramuglia (Argentina) introduced a resolution on 
behalf of the six consulting members of the Security Council. By this draft, the 
Council, acting pursuant to Article 40, called upon the four governments 1) to 
prevent any incident which might aggravate the Berlin situation; 2) to put into 
effect simultaneously a) immediate removal by all parties of all restrictions im- 
posed after March 1, 1948, on communications transport and commerce between 


11 Ibid. 73 Ibid. 
72 Document S/P.V.368. 
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Berlin and the Western zones of Germany and restrictions on commerce ani | in the | 
transit to and from Soviet zones; b) an immediate meeting of the four militay| questio 
governors to arrange by November 20, 1948, for the unification of curreneyi| Hf 
Berlin in accordance with the terms of the joint directive of August 30, 1948; ani India h 
3) to reopen negotiations in the Council of Foreign Ministers on all outstanding| asserte« 
problems concerning Germany as a whole within ten days after November 20 | indepet 
on a mutually acceptable date.”* would 
On October 25, 1948, the compromise resolution failed of passage when} Two 
received an affirmative vote of 9 with the Soviet Union and the Ukrainian $gR\ press 4 
voting in the negative, thus calling into play the provisions of Article 27(3) my structe 
garding unanimity of the permanent members.’* The United States, United | Securit 
Kingdom, and France had indicated their willingness to accept the draft resoly.| he had 
tion, but Mr. Vishinsky (Soviet Union) had charged that its terms did not apply | sentati 
equally to both parties to the dispute. A relaxation of restrictions upon communi. | force i 
cations by the Soviet Union was not balanced by a simultaneous introduction of | the In 
the Soviet mark into Berlin, but only by a simultaneous meeting to arrange for| and th 
the introduction of the Soviet mark. An actual concession could not, he asserted) and Fi 


be equated with a mere willingness to talk about a problem."® the ag 
On 
The Question of Hyderabad The fi 


On August 21, 1948, the Secretary to the Government of Hyderabad (Zahir | ae 
Ahmed) addressed a communication to the President of the Security Councl| the de 
requesting that the dispute between Hyderabad and India be brought to the| im o 
attention of the Security Council under Article 35(2) of the Charter, chang | event: 
that his country had been exposed to violent intimidation, threats of invasion | diay 
and a crippling economic blockade, and stating that Hyderabad, not a Member | order 
of the United Nations, accepted for the purposes of the dispute the obligations | fydias 
of pacific settlement in the Charter.*? This communication was followed on} the d 
September 13 and 14, 1948, by two others urgently requesting that the problem 
be placed on the agenda in view of an actual invasion of the country by Indian| aft 
troops.’* muni 

When discussion opened on September 16, 1948, the first meeting held a | durin 
the Palais de Chaillot in Paris, several members of the Security Council were Gyria , 
without instructions and it was therefore agreed that the representatives of | Nizar 
Hyderabad (Nawab Moin Nawaz Jung) and India (Sir Ramaswami Mudaliat) | the N 
might participate in the discussions without in any way prejudging the question } to dis 
of the competence of the Council to act in the case. The Hyderabadi spokesman | repea 
claimed that India, on September 13, committed an act of aggression against the the | 
independent state of Hyderabad, that the invasion was a deliberate, planned | state, 
attempt, and that the Security Council was obligated to act under Chapter VII cite, 
of the Charter. India had violated the Standstill Agreement of November 29,  thatt 
1947, and had refused to submit to arbitration the mutual charges of breaches in Or 





74 Document S/1048. 77 Document S/986. 


75 Document $/P.V.372. 78 Documents $/998 and S/1000. I 
76 Ibid. so. 
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erce anj| jn the clauses of the Agreement, while Hyderabad had offered to submit the 
r military | ion of accession to India to determination by a plebiscite. Claims that 
rreney iy Hyderabad had not an independent status were tantamount to an assertion that 
948: ani India had, in fact, already annexed that state. Sir Ramaswami, on the other hand, 
tstanding asserted that Hyderabad was not a state, was not independent, never had been 
ber 20 o independent, and had, under any acts in existence, never acquired a status which 
_ would entitle it to come in its own right before the Security Council.’® 
when it, Two days later, discussion of the case by the Council was confused by both 
nian $§R| press and Indian government reports that the Nizam of Hyderabad had in- 
27(3) re structed Nawab Moin Nawaz Jung to withdraw the Hyberabadi case from the 
, United Security Council, reports which the latter was unable to confirm since he stated 
ft resoly.| he had received no direct word from the Nizam. After the United States’ repre- 
‘ot apply | sentative (Jessup) had expressed his government's deep regret at the resort to 
ommuti- | force in this case, the Argentine delegate (Arce) had expressed his surprise that 
uction of | the Indian representative had not submitted any documentation on the case, 
ange for’ and the Syrian, Canadian and Colombian representatives (Azam, McNaughton 
asserted,| and Francisco Umana) had voiced their objections to dropping the case from 
| the agenda, the Council adjourned to await further information.*° 

On September 28, 1948, two additional communications had been received. 

The first, from Nizam the Seventh, stated that he had ordered the question with- 

drawn from the Security Council on September 18, that the ministry at whose 

d (Zahir | instance the complaint had been made had resigned on September 17, and that 
Council | the delegation before the Council had ceased to have any authority to represent 
it to the | him or his state.*t The second, from the Hyderabadi delegation, asserted that 
charg events since the meeting of the Council on September 20 had shown that the 
invasion | Indian government was not willing to abide by its expressed desire to restore 








Member | order in that it had compelled the Nizam to surrender complete power to the 
ligations | Indian military commander. It was therefore desirable for the Council to prevent 
wed on | the development of a fait accompli, and it might be desirable for it to appoint its 
problem | own observers for the purpose of keeping informed on developments.*? 
y Indian} After an inconclusive argument in the Council as to the effect of the com- 
munication from the Nizam upon the credentials of Nawab Moin Nawaz Jung, 
held at during the course of which Mr. el-Khouri, Mr. Urdaneta Arbalaez and Mr. Arce 
cil Wate | (Syria, Colombia and Argentina) raised indirectly the question as to whether the 
“—- | Nizam’s latest cable had been the act of a free agent, it was finally agreed that 
U 


at! | the Nawab was to be seated under rule 39 in his individual capacity as an expert 
juestion / to discuss the validity of his credentials. After Nawab Moin Nawaz Jung had 
kesman | tepeated the assertions in his delegation’s communication to the Council that 
inst the | the Indian military commander had taken full governmental authority in the 
planned | state, and reiterated his earlier plea that India submit the differences to a plebi- 
ater VII scite, Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar (India) stated that the facts of the matter were 
ber 29, | that the Nawab was a member of a group of extremists, called Razakars, who had, 
reaches in October, 1947, captured control of the Nizam and his government and forced 


| 


79 Document S/P.V.357. 81 Document S$/1011. 
80 Document S/P.V.359. 82 Document S/1015. 
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compliance with their wishes. The dismissal of the ministry to which the Nawah 
reported had, in fact, meant the personal resumption of the powers of the govern. 
ment by the Nizam, and the Indian delegation therefore wondered whether any | 
useful purpose could be served by further discussion of the matter.** 

No further consideration was given to the question of Hyderabad until, as the 
result of a letter from the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Pakistan (Zafrulla Khan), 
in which it was stated that the situation in Hyderabad continued to deteriorate | 
and Security Council action was needed to remedy it, the question was placed 
upon the agenda of but not discussed at the 382nd meeting of the Security 
Council on November 25.** 





The India-Pakistan Question 


Although the India-Pakistan question*> was placed upon the agenda of the 
356th meeting of the Security Council on August 30, 1948, it was, properly | 
speaking, discussed only at the 382nd meeting on November 25, 1948, since the } 
Council by a vote of 2 in favor to 9 opposed refused to adopt the agenda of the 
earlier meeting.*® On September 13, 1948, however, the United Nations Com- 
mission on India and Pakistan circulated to the members of the Security Council 
a series of documents which provided a picture of its activities. 

On August 13, 1948, the commission at its fortieth meeting adopted a three 
part resolution for simultaneous submission to the governments of India and 
Pakistan. By Part I, dealing with a cease-fire order, it was proposed 1) that the | 
two governments issue cease-fire orders to all forces under their control within 
four days of the acceptance of the commission’s proposals; 2) that the high 
commands of both parties agree to refrain from taking measures which might 
augment the military potential of the forces under their control; 3) that the two 
commanders-in-chief should confer regarding necessary local changes in the 
existing disposition of their forces; 4) that the commission at its discretion would 
appoint military observers to cooperate with both commands and to supervise 
the cease-fire; and 5) that both governments would agree to appeal to their 
respective peoples to assist in creating and maintaining a favorable atmosphere 
for further negotiations. By Part II of the resolution it was proposed that both 
governments accept, as principles for the basis of a truce agreement, the follow- 
ing: 1) as the presence of troops of Pakistan in the state of Jammu and Kashmir 
constituted a material change in the situation as represented to the Security 
Council, Pakistan would agree to withdraw its troops from that state, would use 
its best endeavor to secure the withdrawal of tribesmen and Pakistani nationals | 











83 Document S/P.V.360. 

84 Documents S/1084 and S/P.V.382. 

85 For previous summaries of Security Council 
discussions on this question, see International Or- 
ganization, II, p. 299-306, 488-489. 

86 The outgoing president of the Council, Jacob 
Malik (USSR), convened the meeting in order to 
discuss a cablegram from the chairman of the 
United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan 
that it might be necessary to detail military ob- 


servers to the commission for the observance of | 
cease-fire arrangements. The other members of | 
the Council felt that the provision of military | 
observers fell within the terms of the April resolu- | 
tion and further action was not necessary. Mr. | 


Malik and Mr. Manuilsky took exception to the 


appointment of military observers as an admin- 
istrative matter, but refusal to adopt the agenda 
made discussion of this matter impossible. 
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not normally resident therein, and would agree that pending a final solution the 
territory evacuated by the Pakistani troops would be administered by the local 
authorities under the surveillance of the commission; 2) that, after notification by 
the commission of the withdrawal of Pakistani troops, tribesmen and nationals, 
the government of India would agree to withdraw the bulk of its forces in stages 
to be agreed upon with the commission, would maintain existing lines at the time 
of the cease-fire by forces determined as necessary after consultation with the 
Commission, and would undertake to insure that the Jammu and Kashmir would 
take all possible measures to make it publicly known that law and order and 
political rights would be guaranteed; and 3) that the full text of the agreement 


_ would be made public. By Part III, both governments were asked to reaffirm 
their wish that the future status of Jammu and Kashmir would be determined by 
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the will of the people and that, therefore, both agreed to enter into consultation 
to determine the equitable conditions by which the free expression of that will 
could be assured. *7 

This resolution had subsequently been the subject of clarification by the com- 
mission in response to queries raised by India and Pakistan. The Indian Prime 
Minister (Nehru) had been assured 1) that the commission had not implied and 
would not interpret the resolution in such a way as to bring into question the 
sovereignty of the Kashmiri government over that portion of territory evacuated 

Pakistani troops, or afford any recognition of the “Azad Kashmir Govern- 
ment”; 2) that the determination of the strength of Indian forces to be retained 
in the area was a matter of determination between the commission and the gov- 
ernment of India; and 3) that Part III of the resolution did not in any way recog- 
nize the right of Pakistan to have any part in a plebiscite. The commission had 
further accepted, as worthy of consideration, an Indian proposal that responsi- 
bility for the administration of the evacuated areas would revert to the Jammu 
and Kashmir government and for defense to India.** 

The Pakistani government, through its Foreign Minister (Zafrulla Khan), pre- 
sented more queries and reservations to the resolution. First, the Pakistani gov- 
emment believed that the limitation of the resolution to that portion dealing 
with a cease-fire would have been the most effective procedure. Second, it sub- 
mitted a number of questions largely concerned with securing reassurance from 
the commission that it had not envisaged going beyond the conditions laid down 
in the Security Council resolution. Thirdly, it had taken exception to the Com- 
mission’s statement that the presence of Pakistani troops in the area represented 
a material change in the situation as presented to the Security Council as “one- 
sided,” claiming that a previous Indian effort at military dominance had occasioned 
the presence of such Pakistani troops. Fourthly, since the Azad Kashmir govern- 
ment represented the will of the people in the area occupied by Pakistani troops, 
Zafrulla Khan raised the question of why this local authority should be under 
the surveillance of the commission if such surveillance was not to be extended to 
the whole of Jammu and Kashmir. In reply, the chairman of the commission 
(Korbel) stated: 1) that in view of previous statements by Pakistani authorities 


8? Document S/995. 88 Ibid. 
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that the Azad Kashmir troops were operating under Pakistani command, th Partic 
Commission assumed that the Pakistani authorities would reflect the attitude gf 
the Azad group in arriving at its decision on the commission’s resolution: 2) thy | 02 / 
inasmuch as the Security Council had not been apprised by Pakistan of th deat of 
presence of its troops in Jammu and Kashmir, the commission did not feel th 0 the 
its statement of the situation was “one-sided”; 3) that the commission proceeded | 93(2) 0 
on the basis of good faith on both sides, and would limit its intervention to the the _ 
stationing of military observers; and 4) that surveillance of other areas of Jamm Securit 
and Kashmir than those specified was not contemplated by the commission, Jy, mit 
a further exchange, Pakistan asserted that the Azad Kashmir government was,! % PF’ 
necessary party to any settlement of the Kashmir question in that it alone, and | menda| 
not the Pakistani government, had authority to issue a cease-fire order to it: | Counc! 
troops. In the same note, the Foreign Minister (Zafrulla Khan) embodied as his | par 
understanding of the commission’s resolution a series of statements substantially s 
placing the commission on record as accepting Pakistan’s position on the whole | inresp* 
question. The chairman of the commission replied by stressing that “the av. 
thentic interpretation” of its position had been contained in its earlier note.* 
On September 19, 1948, the commission, after having sent an appeal to both 
governments to lessen the existing tension so as to prepare the ground fora 
peaceful final settlement, departed for Europe to prepare its interim report. 
On November 22, 1948, Zafrulla Khan (Pakistan) transmitted to the President of At dl 
the Security Council, through the commission, a charge that Indian troops in | Belgiar 
Kashmir had been reinforced, that an offensive had been launched to gain con- | 











trol of Poonch, and requested that the commission take such urgent action to | ( 
prevent a fait accompli as it deemed appropriate.®** On November 25, 1948, the 
Security Council considered the Interim Report of the Commission®* together Oni 
with the Pakistani complaint of Indian military action. Court « 
The rapporteur of the commission (Lozano), after expressing cautious opti- and the 
mism in regard to the body’s accomplishments, reported that the Indian troop Court « 
movements consisted of replacement forces and that the commission had been Pasha, 
assured that no offensive action was envisaged. After a series of exchanges be- had be 
tween the Indian (Sir Girja Bajpai) and Pakistani representatives (Zafrulla Khan), In th 
who disagreed as to what the facts of the situation in Jammu and Kashmir ac- Hsu, B 
tually were, with both claiming to have taken only defensive action against the | P"S"8 
attacks of the troops of the other, the President of the Council (Arce) summarized | *™ fi 


the opinions expressed by the Chinese, Colombian, Syrian, French, United ( that sa 
Kingdom and American representatives as 1) that the commission could count | elected 
on the full support of the Security Council; and 2) that the Council wished to | Gre 


endorse the appeal to the two governments to refrain from action which would ballots 
aggravate the military and political situation so as to endanger negotiations | later th 
directed toward peaceful settlement.®* sembly 
89 Ibid. 92 Document $/1100. a 
90 Document S/1009. 98 Document S/P.V.382. 98 Dox 
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ELECTIONS TO THE INTERNATIONAL COURT lll 


‘and, th | participation of Switzerland in the International Court of Justice 


es 
aa On August 2, 1948, the Acting Secretary-General (Sobolev) notified the Presi- 
n of the dent of the Security Council that on July 28, 1948, Switzerland became a party 
feel tha | t0 the Statute of the International Court of Justice in accordance with Article 
roceeded | 93(2) of the Charter through the deposit of an instrument which conformed to 
mn to the | the conditions adopted by the General Assembly upon recommendation of the 
Security Council.** On August 13, 1948, the Belgian representative (Nisot) 
ssion. In submitted a draft resolution in which, in view of Swiss adherence to the Statute, 
nt was, | of provisions in Article 36 concerning compulsory jurisdiction, and the recom- 
one, and | mendations to the Assembly called for by Article 4(3) of the Statute, the Security 
er to ts! Council would recommend that the General Assembly establish as conditions 
.d as his | for participation by a non-member of the United Nations in the election of mem- 
tantially | bers of the Court the following: 1) that such a state should be on equal footing 
inrespect to provisions regulating nominations of candidates; 2) that such a state 
‘the os should participate in the General Assembly in the election of members of the 
e.89 Court in the same manner as Members of the United Nations; and 3) that such a 
to both | State would not participate in such an election if two years in arrears in its contri- 
d for q| bution to the expenses of the Court unless the General Assembly should be satis- 
port.” fied that the arrearage was beyond the control of the state.®* 

ident of | At the 360th meeting of the Security Council on September 28, 1948, the 
Belgian resolution was unanimously approved without discussion.** 





f Jammy 


e whole | 


‘Oops in | 
1in con- 
ction to} Election of Five Members of the International Court of Justice 
148, the 


ogether On August 27, in accordance with Article 7 of the Statute of the International 


Court of Justice, the Secretary-General (Lie) submitted to the General Assembly 
1s opti and the Security Council a list of candidates nominated to fill the vacancies on the 
n troop Court occasioned by the expiration on February 5, 1949, of the terms of Badawi 
d bes Pasha, Hsu Mo, Read, Winiarski and Zoriti¢ as Judges.*’ A total of 33 candidates 
ges be- had been nominated. 

Khan), | In the first ballot taken in the Security Council, on October 22, 1948, Judges 
mir ac- | Hsu, Badawi, Read and Winiarski received more than the requisite 6 votes com- 
nst the | prising an absolute majority, but it took five additional ballots to secure a vote of 
arized | Sixin favor of the election of Sir Benegal Rau of India as the fifth Judge.®** Notified 
United / that same evening that the General Assembly had elected the same four as were 
“count | on the first ballot in the Security Council, plus Professor Jean Spiropoulos 
hed to | of Greece as the fifth Judge, the Security Council at its 371st meeting in two 
would | ballots named Mr. Zoriti¢ as the fifth Judge, an election the General Assembly 
‘ations | later that evening confirmed when an absolute majority of the votes of the As- 
sembly were cast for the same candidate.* 
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% For previous summaries of this question, 97 Document S/991. Also bears symbol as 
see International Organization, I, p. 95, 98, 349. document A/623. 
%5 Document S/969. 98 Document S/P.V.369. 
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Application of Ceylon for Admission to the United Nations 


On A 


On August 1, 1948, the Security Council considered the application of Ceylon china) 1 
for admission to the United Nations.’°° Rafik Asha, chairman of the Committ, © the . 


on the Admission of New Members, reported that a majority of the committee 
had supported the application, but that the Soviet and Ukrainian representatives | 
had abstained and reserved their right to discuss the matter in the meeting of th | 
Council.'°: After the American and Chinese representatives (Austin and Tsi 
had supported the application, Mr. Manuilsky (Ukrainian SSR) suggested tha 
more information on the status of Ceylon was desirable, pointing to the fact that } 
an invitation to his government to attend a celebration of independence of Ceylon | 
had come from the British governor of Ceylon and not from a national politica 
organization or the government of that country. Its independence was, there | 
fore, a matter of doubt, supported only by broad, sweeping generalizations and 
an absence of specific documents to prove the claim. After Sir Alexander Cadogan | 
had drawn attention to documents submitted by Ceylon showing its complete | 
independence in external affairs,‘°? and strong statements in support of the ap | 
plication from Mr. McNaughton (Canada) Mr. el-Khouri (Syria), Mr. Nisot | 
(Belgium) and Mr. Parodi (France), the Soviet representative (Malik) charged | 
that the information from Ceylon quoted only portions of its constitution and | 
that, in fact, the Governor-General of Ceylon retained full authority to convene | 
and adjourn its parliament, designate the members of the cabinet, and exercise | 
the highest executive responsibilities. This meant that Ceylon was not an inde. 
pendent state by a British colony, and the Soviet delegation therefore proposed 
that a resolution postponing consideration of the question pending receipt of 
full information to be approved. 

The Soviet resolution received two affirmative votes with none opposed and | 
nine abstentions. A Chinese resolution moving the approval of the application 
received nine affirmative votes and two negative ones (USSR and Ukrainian 
SSR). It therefore failed of passage by the negative vote of one of the permanent 
members of the Council. A Chinese protest against this use of the veto received 
a reply from Mr. Malik that the Soviet Union would not “assist in the creation 
among colonial peoples of illusions built upon false independence.”!* 





Other Matters 


On August 6, 1948, the chairman of the Military Staff Committee (Genera 
McCreery, United Kingdom) reported that the committee had made no progress 
on the question of the overall strength and composition of the United Nations 
armed forces, nor upon consideration of a draft standard form of special agree- 
ment under Article 43 of the Charter. No progress had been made because of | 
disagreement among the members on the general principles to be followed. 
General McCreery considered it urgent to resolve that disagreement.’ 





100 Documents $/820 and S/859. 102 Document $/951. 
101 Documents S/C.2/SR.26 and S/C.2/SR.26 108 Document S/P.V.351. 
Corr.1. 104 Document S/956. 
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On August 18, 1948, the representative of the Dominican Republic (de Ma- 
f Ceylon china) notified the Secretary-General (Lie) that his government had applied 
smmitt 0 the Permanent Peace Commission established by Agreement XIV of the 
mmitty, Second Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American Republics 
entatives held at Havana, Cuba in 1940, requesting that the commission investigate 
ng of the | methods for the peaceful solution of a conflict which had arisen between his 
| Tssiang) | government and Cuba because of the extension of Cuban permission to armed 
sted th | bands on its territory to organize a civil war in the Dominican Republic.'** 

fact that) On October 7 the Secretary-General was informed that the Dominican govern- 
F Ceylon | ment, pursuant to suggestions of the Inter-American Commission, had ap- 
polite proached the Cuban government for direct negotiations to resolve the dispute. 
s, there. | Both of these communications were filed in accordance with the provisions of 
ions and Article 54 of the Charter.'°* 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


The seventh session of the Economic and Social Council was held in Geneya 
from July 19 to August 29, 1948, with the President of the Council, Charles 
Malik of Lebanon, presiding. The Council originally had an agenda of some 5) 
items before it for consideration, but following the report of the Council’s Agenda 
Committee’ eleven of these topics were postponed until the eighth session, Tp 
deal with its work the Council created three committees of the whole, on eco. 
nomic and social matters and on human rights, and two committees of smaller 
membership, on procedures and organization and on matters relating to coordi. 
nation. 


Econoniic and Employment Matters 


Economic and Employment Commission: Economic and employment prob- 
lems in general were considered by the Council and its Economic Committee in 
connection with the report of the Economic and Employment Commission on 
its third session. The Council noted in particular difficulties which the commis. 
sion had experienced in working under its terms of reference, and the fact that 
a large field of activity in the economic field had been taken over by the regional 
economic commissions. Paying particular heed to the needs of under-developed 
countries, the Council also considered the program of expert assistance made 
available to Member states by the United Nations, and the work of the Subcom- 
mission on Economic Development.? The Council accepted four resolutions 
which 1) took note of the report of the commission; 2) drew attention to facilities 
for expert assistance offered by the United Nations and by UNESCO; 3) re- 


quested the commission to undertake further studies in the field of development 


of under-developed areas, and suggested that use might be made of studies by 
the Specialized Agencies, the Secretariat, and the regional commissions; and 4) 
decided to consider at a later date the question of organization and terms of 
reference of the commission. ECOSOC turned down two Soviet amendments 
to the resolutions which would have called upon countries requesting expert 
assistance to pay for such assistance, and which would have added to the resolu- 
tion concerning underdeveloped areas the phrase “being guided by the principle 
that credits and assistance afforded by Members of the United Nations to other 
countries must not be accompanied by any demands for political and economic 
privileges and must not be used as a means of interference in the internal affairs 


of countries receiving assistance . . .”. 


The fourth session of the Economic and Employment Commission was sched- | 


1 Document E/855. ganization, II, p. 506-507. 
2 For discussion of the work of the commis- 8 Documents E/SR.217 and E/947. 
sion and subcommission, see International Or- 
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uled to be held at Lake Success on May 9, 1949. A meeting of the Subcommission 
on Employment and Economic Stability was to be held in April. 

Report on the United Nations Trade and Employment Conference: A lengthy 
discussion concerning the basic philosophy and achievements of the United Na- 
tions Conference on Trade and Employment took place in ECOSOC during 
consideration by the Council of the Secretary-General’s report on the meeting.* 
Although the majority of the delegations present upheld the work of the Con- 
ference and stressed the vital role to be played in the world’s economy by the 
new International Trade Organization, the Polish delegate (Lychowski) stated 
that his government had not signed the documents drawn up by the Conference 
since they failed to give proper attention and encouragement to employment and 
economic development, and because the approach to the question of commercial 
policy was “fundamentally mistaken”; the Soviet delegate (Arutiunian) called the 





- Havana Conference the “most unsuccessful of all economic conferences held since 


the second World War,” and stated that it had produced no useful results what- 
sever for the development of international trade, this being a result of the 
policy of the United States. On August 11, the Council by a vote of 15 to 3, ac- 
cepted a United States resolution noting with satisfaction the report of the 
Secretary-General on the Conference.® 

United Nations Conference on the Conservation and Utilization of Resources: 
Factors involved in the planning of the United Nations Conference on the Con- 
servation and Utilization of Resources were considered by the Council, which 
received a report by the Secretary-General on the work of the Preparatory Com- 
mittee. After giving some consideration to the possibility of limiting the topics to 
be covered at the Conference, ECOSOC approved a recommendation of the Se- 
curity Council that the Conference be convened for fifteen days in May and June 
1949, in the United States. 

Economic Conference of the Amazon Basin Countries: A Peruvian proposal 
asking that the Council call an Economic Conference of the Amazon Basin 
) Countries was debated by ECOSOC. On August 28, the Council accepted a 
New Zealand suggestion that the Peruvian proposal be referred to the Economic 
Commission for Latin America. 


Regional Economic Commissions 


Economic Commission for Europe: Council consideration of the annual re- 
port of the Economic Commission for Europe, which covered ECE activities 
through its third session,” centered around the relationship of commission ac- 





} 


tivities with the European Recovery Program and with ECOSOC functional 
commissions. In opening debate, the representative of the Soviet Union (Aruti- 
unian) stated that the commission, which had originally been intended to assume 
the initiative for the economic rehabilitation of Europe, had so far failed of its 
task; the responsibility for this failure might be traced directly to the United 

4 Document E/807. 7 Document E/791 and addenda. For report of 


5 Document E/SR.195. the third session of the commission, see Interna- 
6 Document E/792. tional Organization, II, p. 508-509. 
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States, United Kingdom and France, whose efforts had been directed towarj 
solving the problems of European economy outside the United Nations. The 
Marshall Plan, which provided help only on the basis of expansionist United 
States policy, was opposed to the principles of the United Nations, and violated 
the sovereign rights of European countries through United States dictation of ql 
phases of their economic life. ECOSOC, Dr. Arutiunian urged, should give every 
support to ECE to enable it to achieve collaboration between all democratic 
European countries, such collaboration to be based on the following principles, 
1) steps should be taken by ECE to extend European trade and economic re. 
lations, to liberate the Western European economy from one-sided dependence 
on the United States, with special attention to the elimination of the after-effects 


of the war; 2) any economic assistance by the United States to foreign nations | 


should be implemented within the framework of the United Nations, it bei 
“inadmissible that advantage should be taken of the postwar difficulties of the 
countries of Europe to force upon them in the guise of economic assistance such 
conditions of credit and trade and such an economic policy as were incompatible 
with their national sovereignty and must therefore constitute interference 
in their internal affairs”; 3) discrimination in the sphere of foreign trade must 
cease; 4) efforts of European countries should be directed toward developing the 
fundamental branches of national industry most important to Europe generally, 
and steps should be taken to prevent abnormal competition from American prod- 
ucts; 5) ECE should recommend granting assistance to European countries in order 
to rehabilitate agriculture quickly and end abnormal dependence in agricultural 
imports; and 6) economic development should be carried out so as to raise stand- 
ards of living, decrease unemployment “which might be brought about by the 
Marshall Plan,” prevent bad currency measures and suppress speculation in im- 
portant goods.*® 

Willard Thorp (United States) in reply, stated that the Soviet interpretation 
of ERP was based on three fundamental misapprehensions: the belief that ERP 
was a United States plot forced on European countries, the belief that it would 
be possible to foist a plot on Western European countries with democratic in- 
stitutions, and the acceptance of incorrect interpretations of what ERP might be- 
come, suggested a year before it came into existence. After answering Mr. Arv- 
tiunian’s accusation in detail, Mr. Thorp expressed the hope that ERP and ECE 
would be able to cooperate in raising European levels of production and of trade, 
a statement that was reiterated by other Council delegates.® 

Following support of the United States position by the United Kingdom, 
France and other countries, and statements by several delegations contrasting 
the methods and achievement of ECE and the Economic and Employment Con- 
mission, the Council considered two resolutions: a Soviet proposal following 
Mr. Arutiunian’s suggestions, and a French draft which took note of the com- 
mission report, accepted the decision to study the problems of European indus- 
trial development and trade, and asked continuance of its work to achieve con- 
crete results as soon as possible.’° After a proposal to refer the two resolutions to 


8 Document E/SR.182. 10 Documents E/884 and E/885. 
9 Document E/SR.183. 
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, drafting committee had been defeated, the Soviet draft was put to a vote; in 
s paragraph-by-paragraph vote, each section of the proposal was adopted, by a 
vote generally of 3 to 0 with 14 abstentions, while on the final vote the resolution 
was defeated by a vote of 14 to 3.44 
The French proposal with amendments suggested by the USSR, United King- 
dom and Poland was then referred to a drafting committee, which reported out a 
resolution incorporating the French resolution as well as expressing a hope that 
the work of ECE would lead to an increase in industrial and agricultural pro- 
duction, authorized ECE to create such subsidiary bodies as were necessary, 
cooperation with the specialized agencies, and asked the submission 
to the Council, at an early date, of a factual analysis of possibilities of economic 
reconstruction, development of under-industrialized countries, and expansion of 


trade in Europe. On August 4, the draft resolution was unanimously accepted by 








the Council.'? 

The commission’s ad hoc Committee on Industrial Development and Trade 
met in Geneva from September 27, to October 4, 1948, and recommended the 
creation of a permanent Committee for the Development of Trade, to deal 
with the problems of European exchanges.'* The commission itself was scheduled 
tomeet for its fourth session in Geneva on March 21, 1949. 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: The report of the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East,‘ covering its third session, was discussed 
by the Council at several sessions. Consideration of the general report of ECAFE 
also brought forth detailed comments on the membership of the commission and 
its proposal for the establishment of a Bureau of Flood Control. 

Following a statement by P. S. Lokanathan, executive secretary of ECAFE, 
concerning the program of the commission and coordination of its work with 
the activities of the specialized agencies, members of the Council praised the 
progress of the commission and noted its difficulties, particularly the lack of 
economic statistics concerning the Far East, and the gap in Far Eastern re- 
construction caused by uncertainty as to the future of Japan.’* Several criticisms 
by the USSR representative (Arutiunian) of colonial policy in the Far East led 
to statements by the Netherlands and other delegations concerning recent in- 
creases in industrialization of colonial areas together with developments toward 
self-government. On August 2, the Council unanimously approved a Chinese 
resolution which amended ECAFE terms of reference to include Nepal within 


\ its scope, approved the amended rules of procedure of the commission and ac- 


cepted its recommendation that temporary headquarters remain in Shanghai.’® 
Further discussion in the Council centered around a Soviet proposal which, 

taking into consideration that development and restoration of Asian economy 

“must be carried out in such a manner as to promote the elimination of the co- 

lonial and semi-colonial dependence in which many of the peoples of Asia and the 

Far East still exist,” recommended 1) the development in Asian countries of 

national industries, assisted by the industrially developed countries which must 
11 Document E/SR.185. 14 Document E/839. 


12 Document E/SR.190. 15 Docu:nent E/SR.186. 
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not, however, demand political, economic or military privileges or work outsid f 
the United Nations; 2) promotion of Asian trade without discrimination; 3) de Latin J 
velopment of agriculture including organization of cheap agricultural credit) sian) ¢ 
for peasants; and 4) creation of relevant working parties including those on pro| goming 
motion of national industry, agriculture and trade.'’ After considerable discus.| prazil, 
sion the Soviet draft, together with several French and Australian amendments, expres: 
and a new Chilean proposal which reiterated for ECAFE the resolution pre. | oan EC 
viously passed by the Council concerning the work of the Economic Commissign Jangua 
for Europe,'* was referred to a drafting committee. On August 11, the drafting The 
committee reported out a resolution which considered that Asian econom 
should be developed so as to promote conditions of stability and friendly inter. Social 
national relations, noted with satisfaction decisions taken by ECAFE at it | 
third session, and recommended continued development of industry to raig| Soci 
standards of living, increase of trade, promotion of agriculture, and expansion of | missior 
capital credit, machinery, and technical assistance available in the area. Follow. | by the 
ing rejection of several Soviet amendments, the resolution was adopted unani-| spite 
mously.1® aspect: 
Two further resolutions concerning the ECAFE report were also adopted by| 1949 
the Council, after detailed debate. The Council accepted by a vote of 12 to 3 with | tion c 
4 abstentions an Australian resolution stating that ECAFE had the authority to| prove¢ 
deal with applications for membership from areas within its geographical scope | Other 
and that no ECOSOC action was required, after defeating a USSR proposal | Unitec 
calling for admittance to ECAFE of Indonesia and Viet Nam.?° A resolution re- | pressi¢ 
questing that a Bureau of Flood Control for Asia and the Far East be formed | moder 
by the Secretary-General as a technical unit responsible to ECAFE, was ac-| prostit 
cepted by the Council by 12 votes to 4 with 2 abstentions, following considerable | unt 
dispute concerning use of local experts and the question of the autonomy of the | of acti 
Board.”* also q 
The fourth session of ECAFE opened in Lapstone, Australia, on November missio 
29, 1948. Among early actions of the commission was a decision to admit Nepd | The 
as an associate member, to admit both the Republic of Indonesia “and the rest | Succes 
of Indonesia, without prejudice to a political settlement in Indonesia.” Following | Cor 
this decision, taken by a vote of 8 to 2 with 3 abstentions, the Netherlands dele- consid 
gation announced that it could take no part in further discussions of the com- of the 
mission at that session.?2 to bri 
Economic Commission for Latin America: The organization and program of | ventio 
activities of the Economic Commission for Latin America, which had reported | metro 
on its first session,?* were reviewed by the Council. Most of the delegations com- | territo 
plimented ECLA on its achievements so far, while noting that the commission | appro 
was just reaching the operative stage, approved its inauguration of cooperative missio 
arrangements with groups such as the Food and Agriculture Organization and | Comn 
the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, and agreed with commission | lating 








17 Document E/905/Rev.1. 20 Document E/SR.200. 24 Di 
18 Document E/920. For discussion on the 21 Document E/SR.206. 25 Fe 
work of ECE see above, p. 115-7. 22 United Nations Bulletin, V, p. 1016. | commis 


19 Document E/SR.204. 23 Document E/840. p. 510. 
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Tk outside for its future work, in particular arrangements for an economic survey of 
ion; 3) de Latin America. Despite considerable comment by the Soviet delegate (Arutiu- 
ral credit| gian) concerning the semi-colonial nature of Latin-American economy and its 
'S€ ON pro-| domination by foreign capitalists, ECOSOC approved a joint resolution by 
ole discus.| prazil, Chile, Peru and Venezuela which took note of the commission report, 
endments, ed satisfaction with its work so far and its coordination with Inter-Ameri- 
ution pre | ean ECOSOC, and approved ECLA use of Spanish and Portuguese as working 
>minission | Janguages.”* 

e drafting The second session of ECLA was to be held in Havana in April 1949. 

economy 


idly inter Social Matters 





FE at its 
y to raig| Social Commission: Seven resolutions concerning the work of the Social Com- 
ansion of | mission, based on the report of the commission on its third session,?> were adopted 


1. Follow. | by the Economic and Social Council on the report of its Social Committee. De- 
gite some objections by Canada and the United States concerning its financial 
aspects, a resolution urging continuance of advisory social welfare services in 
opted by 1949 was accepted by a vote of 11 to 0 with 7 abstentions, while a second resolu- 
to 3 with| ti concerning prevention of crime and punishment of offenders was also ap- 
thority tp | proved over USSR objections that the resolution concerned domestic questions. 
cal scope | Other resolutions accepted with very little discussion dealt with transfer to the 
proposal | United Nations of functions exercised by the French government for the sup- 
lution re-{ pression of the white slave traffic and of obscene publications, unification and 
© formed | modernization of several international conventions concerning exploitation of 
was ac-| prostitution, continuation of secretariat activities in housing and town and 
siderable | country planning and notification of the Social Commission of the social aspects 
ay of the of activities with which regional commissions might be concerned. The Council 
also approved the work program and order of priorities established by the com- 
ovember mission.”° 
it Nepd | The fourth session of the Social Commission was scheduled to meet at Lake 
the rest | Success on May 2, 1949. 
ollowing | Control of Narcotic Drugs: The seventh session of ECOSOC had before it for 
ds dele- | consideration several items relating to the control of narcotic drugs: the report 
he com- | of the third session of the Commission on Narcotic Drugs, and a draft protocol 
to bring under international control drugs outside the scope of the 1931 con- 
gram of | vention. After some discussion of Article 8 of the draft protocol, which gave 
eported | metropolitan countries the choice of applying it or not to non-self-governing 
ns com } territories, the Council defeated a USSR proposal for deletion of Article 8 and 
mission | approved a resolution and protocol submitted by its Social Committee for trans- 
perative mission to the General Assembly.?* The Council also took note of the report of the 
ion and | Commission on Narcotic Drugs, approving unanimously draft resolutions re- 
mission | lating to illicit traffic in narcotic drugs, abolition of opium-smoking in the Far 


ed unani- 








24 Document E/SR.211. 26 Documents E/942 and E/SR.198. 
25For summary of the third session of the 27 Documents E/SR.189 and E/902. 
6. | Cmmission, see International Organization, II, 


p. 510. 
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East, methods of determining the origin of opium, and simplification of exist; 
international instruments on narcotic drugs; a fifth resolution calling for 

of a possible international commodity agreement on raw opium was adopted 
13 votes to 1 with 4 abstentions, after the Polish delegation (Katz-Suchy) had 
stated that such an agreement would be premature.”* 

Resolutions asking creation of a periodical on narcotic drugs and transmitting 
to the commission resolutions adopted by the World Health Assembly, were aly 
accepted, as was a proposal approving the dispatch of a commission of inquiy 
into the effects of chewing of the coca leaf. 


May 2 was set as the date for the fourth session of the Commission on Narcotiy | 


Drugs. The Permanent Central Opium Board was scheduled to meet in April. 
United Nations Appeal for Children: Reports of the Special Committee on the 





United Nations Appeal for Children and of the Secretary-General on the pro | 
gram of the Appeal were received and considered by the Council.*® Discussion | 


was concerned primarily with the question of continuation of an international 
campaign after December 31, 1948, centering around two draft resolutions; 


an Australian proposal recommending that the appeal be continued into 1949, | 


with a major portion of funds raised to go to the International Children’s Emer. | 
gency Fund, and a New Zealand suggestion that the centralization of the Appeal 
under the Secretariat be ended, allowing national governments and committees 


to continue individual campaigns. After several attempts to amalgamate the two | 


resolutions, both of which called on the Secretary-General to report at the eighth 


session on the financial results of the Appeal and the distribution of proceeds, 


the Council by a vote of 8 to 7 with 3 abstentions accepted the New Zealand 
proposal.*° 
International Children’s Emergency Fund: The Council expressed its satis- 


faction with the work during 1948 of the International Children’s Emergency | 
Fund, whose report showed that contributions of $85 million had been received 


by July 30, 1948.1 Dr. Ludwig Rajchman, chairman of the Fund’s Executive 
Board, reported to the Council on the 1949 program of the Fund, including ex- 


tension of activities to Germany, Latin America, Palestine and North Africa, | 


development of programs to aid children other than by mass-feeding, and 
further cooperation with the World Health Organization; it was pointed out, 
however, that more funds must be obtained, primarily from governments, to 
carry out even a minimum program. A resolution adopted by the Council follow- 


ing Dr. Rajchman’s report expressed satisfaction that 21 states had so far con- 


tributed to the Fund and urged that governments contribute $20 million for 
its work in 1949.5? 

Refugees and Displaced Persons: In accordance with a resolution of the 
General Assembly at its second session, the Secretary-General submitted a re 
port concerning the progress and prospects of repatriation, resettlement and im- 
migration of refugees and displaced persons, which indicated that during the 


first year of operations by the Preparatory Commission of the International Refv- 
28 Document E/SR.189. tion on UNAC see this issue, p. 72. 
29 Documents E/825 and E/861. 81 Document E/859. 
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Organization 51,000 persons had been repatriated and 157,000 resettled, 
that approximately 1,000,000 persons still remained eligible for assistance, and 
that probably 600,000 of these would still be eligible for assistance on July 1, 
1949.°* The report was discussed in the Council and its Social Committee, where 
the Soviet delegate voiced dissatisfaction with the activities and policies of the 
International Refugee Organization, urging that more emphasis be put on re- 

iation and stating that resettlement of refugees required the approval of 
their countries of origin. After discussion at several meetings, ECOSOC turned 
down the Soviet proposals and accepted a resolution suggested by its Social 
Committee which 1) expressed confidence that PCIRO could accomplish its 
tak within two years, if more governments joined the organization; 2) stressed 
the need for accelerated repatriation and resettlement; 3) called on states to ad- 
mit more refugees; and 4) made special provision for unaccompanied children.** 

The Council considered an agenda item proposed by the International Refugee 
Organization relating to action to solve legal difficulties arising from lack of 
records to prove death of missing persons, over the objections of the Soviet dele- 
gation (Arutiunian) who stated that since IRO was not yet a specialized agency it 
could not suggest items for the Council agenda.** A report from PCIRO pro- 
posing coordination of national procedures of declarations of death was referred 
by the Council to its Social Committee, which formulated a resolution request- 
ing the Secretary-General to prepare in collaboration with PCIRO, an inter- 
national convention to solve the legal difficulties, involved. After some discus- 
sion as to whether such an international convention was necessary and whether 
itwould infringe upon national sovereignty, the proposed resolution was adopted 
by the Council.** 

Provisional Questionnaire of the Trusteeship Council: Due to lack of time 
ECOSOC did not consider in detail the provisional questionnaire formulated by 
the Trusteeship Council and transmitted to it for comment and advice. The 
Council, however, did transmit to the Trusteeship Council sections of reports 
of its commissions which dealt with the questionnaire. 


Statistical and Population Matters 


Statistical Commission: International industrial classification was considered 
by the Council in connection with the report of the third session of the Statisti- 
cal Commission. The Economic Committee of the Council reported out a series 
of resolutions which 1) took note of the commission report; 2) recommended the 
adoption by Member states of the system of International Standard Industrial 
Classification of All Economic Activities, drawn up by the commission; 3) re- 
quested the Secretary-General to encourage and facilitate statistical consulta- 
tion among European governments; 4) approved the program of work of the 
Statistical Commission and urged it to help under-developed countries remedy 
statistical deficiencies; and 5) recommended that a survey of needs for edu- 


83 Document E/816. For more detailed sum- 85 Document E/SR.179. 
mary see International Organization, II, p. 533—4. 86 Document E/SR.214, _ 
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cation and training in statistics be undertaken. After some discussion, the Coy! jumar 
cil substantially accepted the committee drafts, at the same time turning doy, 
a Russian amendment which would have referred the standard classificatio, 
back to the Statistical Commission for review.** 
The Statistical Commission planned to meet for its fourth session on April 3 ogy 
1949. = 
Population Commission: The Council took note of the report of the third ses. 
sion of the Population Commission expressing its general satisfaction with the 
work of the commission, and amended its terms of reference so that it was ip. 
structed to advise the Council on 1) the size and structure of opulations and thej high 
changes; together with policies designed to influence these topics; 2) the interplay 
of demographic with economic and social factors; and 3) any other demographic ‘aie 
questions on which the United Nations and the specialized agencies might wish Ries 
advice.** | re 
The fourth session of the commission was set for April 11, 1949, at Geneva, tins th 
A meeting of the commission’s Committee on Development of a Demographie | wally 
Dictionary was also to be held in April. ecussi 
Migration: ECOSOC considered the problem of immigration in connection with | bh 
reports of the Social and Population Commissions concerning allocation of fune- | at 
tions in the field. A report by the Secretary-General*® on such allocation had also. aerne' 
been submitted in accordance with previous council resolutions. iene 
Discussions in the Council centered around the question of whether or not the | he Ca: 
substantive aspects of migration should be considered, or whether the Counel | sssorte; 
should confine itself to allocating functions only; considerable debate also arose | griginal 
over financial implications of immigration services to be undertaken by the Secte- | poland, 
tariat and the problem of the status of displaced persons. The Council at length | tion in 
adopted two resolutions proposed by its Social Committee, which 1) noted with | applyin 
satisfaction a working arrangement concluded by the Secretariat with ILO,| OnA 
while stating that the labor problem was only one aspect of the question of im- | session 
migration; 2) distinguished the problem of refugees and displaced persons from | tion, 01 
the general question of migration; 3) asked that problems of migration involving | questec 
trust territories be jointly considered by ECOSOC and the Trusteeship Council; | prioriti 
4) allocated functions in the field of migration between the Population Commis- based ¢ 
sion and the Social Commission, while noting that other ECOSOC commissions _ was sci 
might be concerned with certain aspects of the problem, and calling for consulta. | Com 
tion with the specialized agencies and non-governmental organizations; 5) com- | concer 
mended ILO for scheduling reconsideration of its Migration for Employment , Wome: 
Convention of 1939; 6) called on Member states to determine their policy in this | ECOS' 
field according to principles of equality of treatment in social and economic mat- | tights ¢ 
ters of national and foreign workers; and 7) expressed the wish that future ar of orig 
rangements should include broadening of the present system of information and Soviet 
improvement of statistics on migration matters.*° resolut 


| asked | 
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the Coup. Human Rights 
nag dow Because of its heavy work load, the Council was unable to complete its sched- 
ssificatio iled program in the field of human rights. As a result the Council decided to 
; on to the General Assembly, with comments and observations of Council 
April 2 members but without formal approval or recommendation, a number of docu- 
thir nents as they had emerged from subordinate groups. These included the draft 
rd st Declaration on Human Rights, the draft Convention on Genocide, and the draft 
with th enventions on Freedom of Information and the Institution of an International 
phe . Right of Correction drawn up by the United Nations Conference on Freedom of 
and ther isformation. A third convention worked out by the Conference, concerning the 
interplay gathering and international transmission of news, was redrafted by the Council’s 
sographi Committee on Human Rights but was not considered in detail by the Council. 
ight =) General comments by the Council included statements by most of the delega- 
| "tons that the proposed declarations and conventions, while far from perfect, were 
Geneva, astarting point in the establishment of international human rights, and were gen- 
graph -aally acceptable. Several members expressed disappointment with the lack of 
tion with | discussion concerning the draft, and expressed the hope that the General As- 
sembly would be able to examine them more thoroughly. The Venezuelan repre- 
| Of fone sentative (d’Ascoli) stated that the establishment by the draft on genocide of an 
had als international criminal jurisdiction would be widely opposed, and urged that the 
convention be implemented by national rather than international means, while 
r not the | the Canadian representative (Stephens), supported by several other members, 
Couneil| sserted that by covering cultural discrimination the draft went far beyond its 
Iso arose original purpose. Criticism of the drafts on information was voiced by Byelorussia, 
1e Secte- | Poland, and the USSR. The Lebanese delegate (Mikaoui) objected to the conven- 
it length | tion in transmission of news because it allowed the colonial powers the choice of 
ted with | applying it or not to colonial territories.* 
th ILO,| On August 28 the Council accepted a resolution which deferred until its eighth 
n of im- | session consideration of resolution 39 of the Conference on Freedom of Informa- 
ms from | tion, on continuing machinery to promote the free flow of information, and re- 
volving | quested the Secretary-General to prepare a suggested program of work and 
Council; | priorities for the Subcommission on the Freedom of Information and of the Press 
Yommis- | based on the final act of the Conference. The fourth session of the Commission 
missions was scheduled for April 11, 1949, at Lake Success. 
onsulta- | Commission on the Status of Women: Consideration of six draft resolutions 
5) com- | concerning the report of the second session of the Commission of the Status of 
loyment Women, proposed by the Human Rights Committee of the Council, involved 
y in this | ' BCOSOC in discussion concerning political status of women, citizenship and the 
ric mat | tights of women married to men of a different nationality to leave their countries 
ture a- of origin. After considerable debate between the Chilean (Santa Cruz) and the 
ion and Soviet (Pavlov) representatives concerning this second point, the Council adopted 
resolutions which 1) requested states to give equal political rights to women; 2) 
, sked that women be given equal access to posts in public service, including ap- 








41 For general discussion, see documents E/SR.215, E/SR.218, E/SR.219, E/SR.221, and E/SR.223. 
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| 


pointments to delegations to the United Nations; 3) requested further study of be 
conflicts and inequalities in nationality laws; 4) deplored legislative measure) ™”~ 
forbidding mixed marriages or denying a married woman the right to leave he 8" 
country of origin; 5) suggested use of informational media to influence public = 
opinion in favor of the equality of women; and 6) requested that women be ag. —. 
sured equal educational advantages, with periodic reports on progress in this 


field to be made by UNESCO.* | Repor 
Inter 

Cultural Matters - activitic 
in the ' 


Teaching on the United Nations: An interim report on measures taken to im. praised 
plement the resolution of the second session of the General Assembly concerning | \4 rer 
teaching on the purposes and principles of the United Nations was submitted ty by Pola 
the Council by the Secretary-General and UNESCO. A Chinese draft resolution , had be 
commending the teaching program so far developed by the United Nations and ness of 
UNESCO, and urging continuance of efforts “to promote the teachings of the | present 
purposes, principles, structure and activities of the United Nations and its! worker 
specialized agencies, was accepted by the Council on August 13, 1948. The} jchni 
USSR abstained from voting on the resolution on the grounds that by a oe 
to the specialized agencies, the Council went further than the General Assembly | Sal tn 
resolution. ** 

United Nations Research Laboratories: A report by the Secretary-General on | a 
the feasibility of establishing United Nations research laboratories was submitted | Arati 
to the Council in accordance with a resolution adopted at its third session. The | 70" 
report, which covered the results of an inquiry conducted by the Secretariat on 
the establishment of such laboratories and the implementation of international 
research, included reports by specialized agencies, non-governmental organiza- 
tions and individual scientists dealing with the laboratories and with research should 
problems which might be considered by an international establishment.‘ Dis- | °™P° 
cussion in the Council centered around a French resolution which requested the | $400: 
specialized agencies, international scientific organizations and national scientific | stisfa 
institutions to discuss the project and to report to ECOSOC on their findings, and } jected 
invited the Secretary-General to establish a preparatory committee of scientific | the Co 
experts to consider the convening of a conference to discuss the establishment of | pressir 
laboratories.** Although there was considerable comment in the Council as to | Inte 
whether or not the proposal was the best way to stimulate international research | Francc 
and on the fact that the resolution minimized the role of UNESCO, the French | ICAO. 
resolution was adopted by a vote of 14 to 2 with 2 abstentions, following several | tary-C 
minor changes. *® "nine st 

Use of the Geneva Library: A request by the World Health Assembly that title | the an 
to books dealing with medicine and hygiene, contained in the old League of Na- | ber of 
tions Library at Geneva, be transferred to the World Health Organization, was | Gener 
considered by the Council. Following comment from the majority of the Council to susy 





c 
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study of members that it would be inadvisable to split up the library, to which specialized 
meas | agencies already had access, ECOSOC requested the Secretary-General to for- 
leave her mulate a plan relating to the use of the central library for submission at its eighth 
cae | 8" 
“ca | Reports of the Specialized Agencies 
International Labor Organization: Questions concerning the structure and 
| activities of the International Labor Organization were discussed in some detail 
in the Council. The second report of that organization to ECOSOC, in general 
en to im} praised by the majority of delegations as indicating continuing accomplishments 
ncerning | and renewed vigor in the field of labor and social welfare, was criticized at length 
mitted to | by Poland and the USSR. The Polish delegate (Altman), pointing out that Poland 
esolution | 44 been a member of ILO since its inception, stated that recently the effective- 
Hions and sess of the organization had greatly declined; this was primarily because the 
gs of the | present ILO structure, which allowed only one-quarter representation to the 
and its! workers, hindered the Organization’s aim of improving standards of living. The 
48. The technical services of the organization were valuable, Mr. Altman stated, but it 
oe had erred in ignoring legitimate claims of the World Federation of Trade Unions 
| and in paying little attention to the great economic and social changes in eastern 
uae Europe, and it had gone beyond its competence in the matter of migratory work- 
rer rt ers and displaced persons.** Mr. Altman’s statements were seconded by Mr. 
a , Arutiunian (USSR), who stated that ILO had become a tool of capitalist industry, 
mae on | and who introduced a resolution stating that, since the structure of ILO was not 
national | # 8ecordance with the principles of democracy, the predominant influence in 
wrganiza- the organization being exercised by employers and governments ECOSOC 
research | should recommend that workers’ representation in ILO be extended to half the 
t.4# Dis. | Composition of the conferences and the governing body.** After a number of dele- 
sted the | gations had vigorously opposed the viewpoint of the USSR, and had expressed 
scientific | satisfaction with the work and the structure of ILO, the Russian draft was re- 
ngs, and jected by a vote of 11 to 3 with 3 abstentions. At the suggestion of its president, 
scientific | the Council by a vote of 14 to 0 with 4 abstentions then adopted a resolution ex- 
ament of | pressing its appreciation of the ILO report to the Council.*° 
cil as to' International Civil Aviation Organization: The question of relations with 
research | Franco Spain was discussed by the Council in connection with the report of 
French ICAO. The Soviet delegate (Arutiunian) pointed out that a report by the Secre- 
z several  tary-General on relations between ICAO and Spain®! showed that, since only 
| hine states had ratified an amendment to the ICAO Constitution debarring Spain, 
that title | the amendment had not come into effect and Spain was still technically a mem- 
e of Na- ' ber of ICAO. To remedy this condition, which violated several resolutions of the 
ion, was General Assembly, Mr. Arutiunian proposed that ECOSOC decide temporarily 
Council to suspend the validity of the United Nations-ICAO agreement. After a number 





47 Document E/SR.198. 50 Document E/SR.205. 
48 Document E/SR.199. 51 Document E/831/Rev. 1. 
49 Document E/973. 
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of other delegations had noted the difficulties this would entail, and had state 
that the organization itself had done everything within its power to comply with 
the Assembly resolution, the Council accepted a Canadian suggestion that noted 
with satisfaction action so far taken by ICAO and recommended to members of 
ICAO that they ratify the amendment as soon as possible.** 

The Council also expressed its appreciation of ICAO’s general report. 

International Bank and Monetary Fund: Annual reports of the Internationg 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development and the International Monetary Fund 
were received by the Council and were considered in detail by its Economie 
Committee. In plenary session the Bank and the Fund were attacked as instry. 
ments of United States foreign policy by the Soviet delegate (Morozov), who a. 
serted that the two agencies had devoted themselves exclusively to servicing the 
Marshall Plan and had not given any assistance to the countries of eastern Europe, 


After several delegations had shown concern with the failure so far of the Bank | 


to aid under-developed countries, ECOSOC approved a resolution expressing its 
hope that the Bank would take steps to examine these problems and would fa. 
cilitate early realization of development loans. The report of the Fund was al 
noted.** 

Food and Agriculture Organization: Two reports by the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, concerning progress in coordination of studies of suitable measures 
to increase food production, and a supplementary report concerning action taken 
at the fourth session of the FAO Conference, were submitted to the Council. In 
connection with the first report, some debate arose concerning the legal right of 
specialized agencies and ECOSOC commissions to establish joint working parties 
or cooperate in other ways. Despite statements by several delegations that this 
contravened the Charter, the Council rejected a Soviet proposal to this effect and 
accepted instead a resolution authorizing such cooperation.** 

Universal Postal Union: Relations of the United Nations with Spain and the 
question of admission of states to membership in the Universal Postal Union were 
considered by ECOSOC, The Soviet representative (Morozov) stated that, des- 
pite the General Assembly recommendation, UPU had continued relations with 
Franco Spain; the Union had also refused to admit to membership the sovereign 
states of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. After a UPU representative (Muri) had 
explained steps taken to conform with the Assembly resolution, Mr. Morozov 
proposed that ECOSOC recommend to the Union that it reconsider the question 
of membership for the three Baltic countries “with the object of eliminating dis- 
crimination.” The proposal was turned down by ECOSOC, which took note of the 
Union’s report.*® 

International Telecommunication Union: Objections raised by the Soviet rep- 
resentative (Morozov) in regard to the report of the Universal Postal Union were 


also raised in connection with the report of the International Telecommunication | 
— 00) 


Union; Mr. Morozov stated, in addition, that membership in the Union had also 





been denied the Mongolian Peoples’ Republic. A Soviet resolution similar to that | th 


52 Document E/SR.213. 54 Documents E/SR.222 and E/980/Rev.1. 
58 Documents E/SR.222 and E/980/Rev.1. 55 Document E/SR.222. 
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concerning the Universal Postal Union having been voted down, ECOSOC took 
note of the report submitted by ITU.°* 

World Health Organization: The report of the World Health Organization was 
considered briefly by ECOSOC, which accepted a report of its Social Committee 
apressing its appreciation of the report and transmitting to WHO the record of 
Council discussion. The Council also discussed a report by the Committee on 

iations with Inter-Governmental Agencies on the Headquarters of the 
World Health Organization. After some discussion concerning the exact role of 
the United Nations in deciding upon headquarters for WHO, the Council by a 
yte of 13 to 0 with 4 abstentions approved the decision of the World Health As- 
sembly to make Geneva the Permanent headquarters of WHO." 

United Nations Educational Scientific and Cultural Organization: The Council 

d its satisfaction with the report of the United Nations Educational 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. 


Transport and Communications 


Report of the Transport and Communications Commission: A series of draft 
resolutions submitted by its Economic Committee were considered by ECOSOC 
inconnection with the report of the Transport and Communications Commission 
at its second session. After some dispute concerning admission of States not 
Members of the United Nations and concerning voting rights, the Council in- 
structed the Secretary-General to convene a conference to conclude a new world- 
wide Convention on Road and Motor Traffic to supersede three conventions 
dated 1926 and 1931. The Council also accepted resolutions which 1) endorsed 
acommission recommendation in that ECAFE convene a meeting of inland trans- 
port experts of its region; 2) requested the Secretary-General and the commission 
to make a study of maritime shipping concerning Latin-America; 3) drew the 
attention of the regional commissions to permitting experts from other regions to 
attend their meetings on inland transport and 4) resolved that the short-term as- 
pect of coordination in inland transport should be dealt with on a regional level, 
the long-term aspects of the problem to be further considered by the commission. 
The Council further instructed the Secretary-General 1) to submit to the com- 
mission a report on the Conference on Safety of Life at Sea and a summary of 
progress so far made in reducing passport and frontier formalities, 2) to make a 
study of the problems of establishing the economic and technical statistical re- 
quirements in the transport field and 3) to study in cooperation with the Execu- 


| tive Secretary of the Preparatory Commission of the International Trade Organi- 


tation the competence of the various international bodies concerned with the 
problems of barriers to the international transport of goods.** 

United Nations Maritime Conference: Without discussion and by a vote of 16 
to 0 with 2 abstentions, the Council took note of the Secretary-General’s report 
on the United Nations Maritime Conference.*® 


56 Ibid. 58 Documents E/SR.223 and E/1019. 
57 Document E/SR.181. 59 Document E/SR.196. 
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Coordination and Administrative Matters by the 


Coordination of Activities: A detailed report concerning coordination of actiyj. 
ties and liaison arrangements regarding the Council, its commissions, the special. 
ized agencies and other intergovernmental organizations was submitted to the 
Council by its Committee on Matters Relating to Coordination.®° The committee 
had considered actual processes of coordination through the Secretary-Generals | 
Committee on Coordination (renamed the Administrative Committee on Cp. Popula 
ordination), administrative and budgetary coordination, and program coordina. 
tion. Noting progress in all three fields, the committee recommended to the Coun. 
cil the acceptance of resolutions which 1) recommended to Member states that 
they consider the possible termination, absorption, or integration into the United 
Nations or specialized agencies of some seventy intergovernmental organizations of 
in the economic and social field;** and 2) requested continuance by the special. | Middle 
ized agencies, the commissions, and the Secretary-General of efforts at coordina. 


. womer 

tion.®? =e 
Negotiations with Inter-Governmental Agencies: Two draft agreements, with | . ' 

the International Refugee Organization and with the Intergovernmental Mazri- ote 


time Consultative Organization, were presented to the Council by the Committee Palesti 
on Negotiations with Inter-Governmental Agencies. Similar in content to agree- ies 
ments already signed with ICAO and WHO, the two agreements were forwarded | 
for action to the General Assembly, following rejection of a Soviet proposal to put 
a one-year limit on the agreement with IRO.** 

Report of the Council to the General Assembly: The Council considered the 
question of the drafting of its annual report to the General Assembly, which 
previously had been prepared by the Secretary-General. Following the state- 
ment by several delegations that formulation and approval of the report by the 
Council itself would give rise to lengthy discussion and would consume too much 
time, the Council voted to delegate power to the Council President to prepare the 
report in consultation with the two vice-presidents and the Secretariat. 

Implementation of Recommendations on Economic and Social Matters: The 
Council took note of a report by the Secretary-General on implementation by 
Member states of Council recommendations, together with reports submitted by 
a number of countries. The reports were forwarded to the General Assembly 
for its information and ECOSOC decided to consider the question of implements- 
tion at its eighth session. | 

Alternate Representatives for Chairmen of Committees: At the suggestion of | 
the President (Malik), the Council agreed to extend rule 23 of its rules of pro- 
cedure to permit the designation of alternate national representatives by repre- | 
sentatives elected chairmen of Council committees. 

Election of Members of Functional Commissions: Elections of one-third of the | 
members of eight functional commissions of the Council were held on August 17 
and 19; the Council confirmed on August 29 the names of individuals appointed — 











60 Document E/1038. 63 Document E/SR.214. 
61 See document E/818 and addenda. 64 Document E/SR.181. 06 Fe 
62 Document E/SR.225. 65 Document E/963 and addenda. commis 
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by the States thus elected.** Appointments of individuals filling previous vacan- 
cies were also confirmed. 

Council Sessions for 1949: The Council decided te hold two sessions in 1949. 
The eighth session was scheduled to open at Lake Success on February 7, while 
the ninth was to begin in Geneva on July 5. It was also decided that each Council 
commission would hold one session during the year, with the exception of the 

tion and Statistical Commissions which would hold two. 

Other Procedural Matters: The Council also accepted resolutions calling for 
reexamination of its rules of procedure, use of summary rather than verbatim 
records, and dealing with the financial implications of its decisions. *’ 

Postponed Items: The following items on the Council’s agenda were deferred 
for later consideration: survey of forced labor and measures for its abolition, re- 
of the ad hoc committee on the creation of an Economic Commission for the 
Middle East, freedom of association, equal pay for equal work of men and 
women workers, administrative arrangements with the Permanent Central Opium 
Board, report of the Council Committee on Non-Governmental Organizations, 
international facilities for the promotion of training in public administration, 
translation of the classics, election of three members for the Economic Board for 
Palestine, rules for the calling of international conferences, and infringement of 


trade union rights. 


8 For list of members of the various functional 67 Documents E/SR.224 and E/SR.225. 


commissions, see this issue, p. 42—3. 











TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


The third session of the Trusteeship Council was held at Lake Success from 
June 16 to August 5, 1948 with Dr. Liu Chieh (China) as president. 


Annual Reports on Trust Territories 


The Council decided not to follow procedure adopted at the second session 
whereby four informal groups were appointed to study the major functional 
fields covered by the reports, but to examine the annual reports in full session 
with close examination of the four broad functional fields of political, economic, | 
social and educational advancement. A drafting committee would then be ap. | 
pointed to formulate comments and recommendations on conditions in the ter. 
ritory concerned for inclusion in the report of the Council to the General As. | 
sembly. In accordance with this decision, the Council considered three annual | 
reports submitted by the administering authorities — reports on the administra- 
tion of Ruanda-Urundi and Tanganyika for the calendar year 1947, and the con- 
tinuation of the consideration of the report on the administration of New Guinea 
for the period from July 1, 1946, to June 30, 1947.? 

Ruanda-Urundi: The report for Ruanda-Urundi was the first considered and 
Maurice M. Simon, governor of the territory, was present as representative of the 
Belgian government. The report consisted of two parts, the first based on the 
system regularly adopted by the Belgian administration and the second contain- 
ing detailed answers to the Trusteeship Council provisional questionnaire. Gen- 
eral discussion following a question and answer period on the report included the 
following observations: not enough opportunity had been provided for the de- 
velopment of a sense of political responsibility among the indigenous inhabitants 
of Ruanda-Urundi for their political advancement and their progressive develop- 
ment toward self-government; the administering authority should have allocated 
a larger proportion of the budget to the establishment of as extensive an educa- 
tional system as possible; it would have been preferable if part of the funds used 
to repay the public debt had been used to promote the development of agricul- 
ture, the national economy and education; more attention should have been de- 
voted to questions of control of child labor, social rehabilitation of prisoners, and 
abolition of forced labor for non-payment of taxes; finally, the Belgian Parliament 
should ratify the trusteeship agreement as soon as possible. These observations 
were embodied in the report presented by the drafting committee (France, New 
Zealand, the Philippines, and Iraq), to the Council on July 23 and adopted with 
minor amendments on July 27, 1948, by a vote of 9 to 1 with 2 abstentions.‘ 

Tanganyika: J. E. S. Lamb represented the administering authority (United | 








1 Documents T/SR.75 and T/SR.77. 8 Document T/SR.93. 
2 Document T/SR.60, p. 7-11. 4 Document T/SR.106. 
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Kingdom) during consideration of the report for Tanganyika. Discussion re- 
vealed that an electoral system had not been established and the existing tribal 
structure was an obstacle to the political and social advancement of the indige- 
nous inhabitants; that particular attention should be given to conditions of 
labor and wage rates; that special efforts must be made to ensure that there be no 
discrimination against indigenous inhabitants, especially regarding health and 
medical services; and that an extremely low proportion of the total budget was 

t on the education of indigenous inhabitants. Opinion of the groundnut 
scheme was divided; Australia and the United States regarded it as a very signifi- 
cant development while the Soviet Union felt it would disrupt native economy 
and would not benefit the indigenous population.’ The drafting committee (Aus- 
tralia, Mexico, Soviet Union and the United States) in preparing its report in- 
duded these various points of view. The French delegate (Garreau) objected to 
the report as an arbitrary summary of the discussions and stated that the report 
should reflect the views of the Council as a whole, not a series of divergent opin- 
ions.* The report was, nevertheless, adopted in its original form on August 8, 
1948, by a vote of 5 to 4 with 4 abstentions. 

New Guinea: J. R. Halligan, Secretary of the Australian Department of Ex- 
tenal Territories, was present as special representative of the administering 
authority during discussion on the report on New Guinea. It was pointed out by 
the Council that no real beginning had yet been made in the political develop- 
ment of the indigenous population, economic life remained in a primitive state, 
health conditions were still unsatisfactory, and illiteracy was at a high rate due 
to inadequate educational facilities. The report of the drafting committee 
(France, Iraq, New Zealand, and the Philippines) was adopted by the Council 
with minor amendments on August 2, 1948 by a vote of 8 to 1 with 3 absten- 
tions.’ 

Administrative Unions: The question of administrative unions was common to 
all three reports and was discussed generally as well as specifically by the Coun- 
cil. According to the trust agreements signed by the three administering authori- 
ties, they were entitled to constitute these trust territories “into a customs, fiscal, 
or administrative union or federation with adjacent territories.” In answer to the 
objection of the Soviet delegate (Tsarapkin) to the administrative union of Ru- 
anda-Urundi and the Belgian Congo, Mr. Simon (Belgium) stated that even 
though the two territories had entered into a customs union no serious difficulties 
had ever presented themselves in the maintenance of the distinction between the 
two territories. Furthermore, while the administration of Ruanda-Urundi often 
profited from the longer experience of the administration of the Belgian Congo, 
the legislation of the latter did not automatically apply to the former since the 
budgets were entirely distinct from each other. In conclusion, Mr. Simon stated 
that he had never felt that Ruanda-Urundi had ever been adversely affected by 
its administrative union with the Belgian Congo, which had existed since 1925.* 


5 Documents T/SR.93, T/SR.95 and T/SR.96. 7 Document T/SR.111. 
6 Document T/SR.113, p. 4. 8 Document T/SR.77, p. 4—6. 
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The Council took note of the assurance that Ruanda-Urundi’s separate judicig 
personality had been preserved. 

As regards Tanganyika the representative of the United Kingdom expresseq 
the opinion that the scheme of Inter-Territorial Organization of East Africa was 
within the powers of the administering authority conferred by Article 5(b) of the 
trusteeship agreement, for while the organization might be held to provide for g 
measure of political association, it stopped short of union. Francis Sayre (United 
States) stated that the measures taken to unite Tanganyika with Kenya and 
Uganda did not involve either closer political union of the territories nor the 
fusion of local governments, but merely a customs, fiscal or administrative up. 
ion.® Mexico and the Soviet Union asserted, however, that the scheme would lead 
to full political union with the neighboring territories, and the Soviet Union 
further pointed out that the indigenous population had not been consulted with 
regard to the inter-territorial organization. 

The formation of the inter-territorial organization also brought up the question 
of prior consultation with the Trusteeship Council. The United States and New 
Zealand declared that even though such consultation before measures of ad- 
ministrative union were taken was not required by the Charter or by the trustee- 
ship agreement, such action was desirable, while China, Mexico, the Philippines 
and the Soviet Union maintained that any measures concerning the status of a 
trust territory should be submitted by the administering authority to the Council 
before being put into effect.’° The representatives of Australia, Belgium, France 
and the United Kingdom, on the other hand, expressed the opinion that by prior 
consultation with the Trusteeship Council, the administering authority concerned 
would divest itself of its administrative responsibility, and stated that since the role 
of the Trusteeship Council was purely supervisory the Council should not seek to 
acquire administrative functions." In its final report the Council took note of the 
fact that the inter-territorial organization of East Africa had been put into effect 
without prior consultation with the Trusteeship Council, and expressed the hope 
that the United Kingdom would consult the Trusteeship Council before under- 
taking any extension or modification of the present arrangement. Further con- 
sideration of the plan was postponed until more information would be available. 

Although the trusteeship agreement for New Guinea specifically provided for 
administrative union with Papua, Australia submitted in advance of final legisla- 
tive action its detailed proposals for a permanent administrative union between 
the two territories. Mr. Halligan assured the Council that there would be no 
political union, that the judicial status of New Guinea was in no danger and that 
the boundaries of the territory were defined in the trust agreement. Luis Padilla 
Nervo (Mexico) felt that the administrative measure proposed by the administer- 
ing authority amounted, in fact, to a real political union since the proposals pro- 


vided for single executive, legislative and judicial organs for the two territories.” | 
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9 Document T/P.V.80, p. 66-70. 11 Documents T/P.V.84, T/P.V.93, and T/P.V. } ** - 
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ministrative union in the light of views expressed in the Council, and that it in- 
form the Council of the results of its review.** 

Other Trust Territories: In accordance with rule 72 of its rules of procedure, 
which set a time limit on the receipt of reports, consideration of the four reports 
for the trust territories of the Cameroons and Togoland was deferred by the 
Council until its next session.** 


South West Africa 


On July 23 the Council considered a report on the administration of South 
West Africa by the Union of South Africa,’® which had been referred to the Coun- 
dl by the General Assembly. Consideration had been suspended at the Council's 
scond session pending the receipt of answers to fifty questions sent by the Coun- 
cil to the Union government.’ Although Mr. Tsarapkin (USSR) opposed the ex- 
amination of the report on the grounds that the status of the territory was not 
determined,** it was made clear that in studying the report the Council was not 
approving the Union government's policy, but merely discharging the duties im- 
posed on it by the General Assembly. The report of a drafting committee (Bel- 
gium, China, Costa Rica, and the United States) contained the following observa- 
tis: the indigenous inhabitants had no franchise, no eligibility to office and no 
representation in the governing bodies or in the administration of the territory; 
the expenditures of the budget on the indigenous inhabitants, who comprised 
approximately 90 percent of the entire population, was a little more than ten per- 
cent; the indigenous population was divided and restricted to fixed areas; and no 
educational facilities were provided by the government in the purely indigenous 
areas. In its report adopted on August 4, by 6 votes to 3 with 3 abstentions, the 
Council noted that it had been unable to make as thorough a study of conditions 
in South West Africa as it would have wished, due to the absence of a special 
representative from the Union government.'* 


Other Matters Considered by the Council 


Petitions: The Council at its 3rd session considered thirteen petitions. A peti- 
tion concerning Togoland was postponed until the fourth session while the Coun- 
cil adopted a resolution on a petition concerning the Cameroons under British 
administration, asking the administering authority to take all appropriate meas- 
ures to end the practice of compulsory and child marriage. Resolutions were also 
adopted on five petitions from the Trust Territory of Tanganyika.'® 

Strategic Areas Under Trusteeship: The representatives of Mexico and New 
Zealand were appointed, together with the President, to discuss with a committee 
of the Security Council the question of strategic trust areas. Following a joint 


18 For discussion of administrative unions in Africa in the General Assembly, see this issue, 
the General Assembly, see this issue, p. 73-5. p. 77-9. 


14Document T/SR.79. 19 Document T/215 and General Assembly Of- 
15 See International Organization, II, p. 72. ficial Records, Third Session, Supplement 4, p. 
16 Ibid., p. 112. 86-39. See also International Organization, II, 
17 Document T/SR.104, p. 2. p. 517. 
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meeting of the two committees on June 22, 1948, a majority of the members ¢ 
the Trusteeship Council accepted with certain reservations the arrangemeni Visitin 
set forth in the Security Council draft resolution of January 12, 1948, which rp. Follo 
quested the Trusteeship Council to perform in accordance with its own pr! trust te! 
cedures, on behalf of the Security Council, the functions specified in Articles g7 | Lauren! 
and 88 of the Charter relating to the political, economic, social and education | R. E. ¥ 
advancement of the inhabitants of strategic areas.*? The minority view pointej| 1948, @ 
out that the arrangements were contrary to the principles laid down in Artic | rected ' 
83 of the Charter, according to which the main responsibility for strategic wen | tions, t 
should rest with Security Council.21 These views were communicated to the | and to 
Security Council at a second joint meeting of the two committees on June 29 | Accord 
1948. + the Tre 
Relations with ECOSOC: A resolution was adopted welcoming the effort s¢| oa No 
forth in the resolution of the Economic and Social Council to promote the social | missior 
amelioration of the inhabitants of trust territories.22 The Council also adopted a Ruand. 
resolution authorizing the President to designate two representatives to enter| Viee-G 
into negotiations with intergovernmental organizations; the President later ap-| tional 
pointed the representative of France and Iraq.”* - official 
Information on the United Nations: A resolution designed to provide informa| stides 
tion to the peoples of trust territories was adopted by the Council on July 8, 1948, should 
This resolution asked the administering authorities to furnish the Secretary-Gen- | more ‘ 
eral with the names and addresses of officials in trust territories to whom should| the te 
be sent records of the activities of the Trusteeship Council and suggestions asto| servat 
appropriate channels through which information concerning the aims and activ} Ini 
ties of the United Nations could be communicated to the general public.** in the 
Items Postponed: The Council decided to adjourn consideration of the question | ceede 
of the Statute for the City of Jerusalem indefinitely in spite of the vigorous op-| pre 
position of the Soviet delegate (Tsarapkin) supported by Mr. Noriega (Mexico): | ter-Te 
The Council similarly decided to postpone the question of the revision of the} did m 
provisional questionnaire in order that all the administering authorities, the Eco- | cultur 
nomic and Social Council and the specialized agencies could have sufficient the hi 
time to present suggestions for the Council’s consideration.** trust 
Report to the General Assembly: The consideration of the draft report to the | 9™Y! 
General Assembly covering the second and third sessions of the Trusteeship | '™t 
Council was the final item on the agenda of the third session. The report was ap- healt! 
proved with a few minor alterations on August 4 by a vote of 11 in favor with the | Th 
USSR abstaining.*’ Following the adoption of the report the Council considered the o 
the request of the representative of the Soviet Union to append a minority state- 
ment to the report in accordance with rule 64 of the rules of procedure. This | #55! 
minority report was finally adopted after the two paragraphs stating that the four 
Trusteeship Council had acted as the instrument of the United States regarding | admi 
the Statute for the City of Jerusalem had been deleted.** 








20 Document T/173. 25 Document T/SR.108. 

21 Document T/SR.83, p. 1-10. 26 Document T/SR.82, p. 14-15. | 
22 Document T/193. 27 Document T/SR.115, p. 28. } 
23 Document T/SR.107 28 Document T/SR.96. 


24 Document T/SR.72. 
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— ) visiting Mission to East Africa 
BF, Following a decision of December 1, 1947, to send a visiting mission to the 
own pro st territories of Ruanda-Urundi and Tanganyika, the Council appointed Henri 
Articles g7 | Laurentie (France), E. W. P. Chinnery (Australia), Lin Mousheng (China) and 
Jucation| | R. E. Woodbridge (Costa Rica) to the mission. The mission departed on July 15, 
W pointed | 1948, after having received its terms of reference from the Council, which di- 
in Arti, | rected the mission to observe political, economic, social and educational condi- 
egic ares | tions, the progress of the population toward self-government or independence 
ed to the | and to report its findings and recommendations to the Trusteeship Council. 
| June 99 | Accordingly, Mr. Laurentie, as chairman of the Visiting Mission, transmitted to 
| the Trusteeship Council on October 31, 1948, the report on Ruanda-Urundi and 
effort st | on November 6, 1948, the report on Tanganyika. Concerning the former the 
the socia| | mission reported that although administratively united with the Belgian Congo, 
dopted, | Ruanda-Urundi had maintained its own identity, that the recently established 
; to enter| ViceGovernment General’s Council had no African members, that the interna- 
later | tional trusteeship system had not sufficiently been made known to the people and 
| officials of Ruanda-Urundi, that the Belgian administration had made great 
informa.| stides in the economic field, that social legislation involving discrimination 
y 8, 1948,| should be reviewed, and that the administering authority should participate 
tary-Gen.| more directly in the field of education. Included in an annex to the report were 
m shoulj| the texts of twelve petitions, observations of the local administration and the ob- 
ions as tp| servations of the visiting mission on these petitions.*° 
nd activ.) ‘In its report on Tanganyika the commission pointed out that African education 
24 in the territory was very inadequate, that political progress of Africans had pro- 
question | ceeded very slowly, that the administering authority should facilitate activities 
DFOUS Op- in preparing the inhabitants for self-government or independence, that the In- 
fexico),* | ter-Territorial Organization was short of a complete political union because it 
mn of the did not possess full powers of legislation and administration, that peasant agri- 
the Eco-| culture was very poor and primitive, that industry and commerce were mostly in 
sufficient | the hands of non-natives, that the groundnut scheme would be beneficial to the 
trust territory if the scheme were eventually transferred to the people of Tan- 
rt to the | ganyika on a cooperative basis, and finally, that the medical requirements of the 
\steeship territory called for a substantial increase in the number of medical staff and in 
was ap- health facilities generally. 
with the | | This report also included an annex containing the texts of ten petitions and 
nsidered | the observations of the mission on the petitions.*° 
ty state.’ The two reports were to be considered by the Trusteeship Council at its fourth 
re. This | session, scheduled to meet at Lake Success in January 1949, together with the 
that the | four annual reports on the Cameroons and Togoland under British and French 
garding | administration. 








| 


; 


29 Documents T/217 and T/217/Add.1. 80 Documents T/218 and T/218/Add.1. 

















SECRETARIAT 


Progress in the field of organization and structure of the Secretariat was item. 
ized in the annual report of the Secretary-General, submitted on July 5, 1948: 
Noting tightening of budgetary and administrative controls and simplification ¢ 
personnel procedures, the report also took cognizance of the comprehensive re. 
view of administrative questions concerning the United Nations and the special 
ized agencies which had been undertaken by the Consultative Committee 
Administrative Questions of the Coordination Committee,? problems which had 
arisen in connection with special United Nations missions, and organizational 
changes brought about as a result of a management survey by the Bureau of Ad. 
ministrative Management and Budget. Major changes had taken place in several 
departments, particularly the Department of Public Information and the Depart. 
ment of Conference and General Services. 

Staff Recruitment: A report to the General Assembly on September 2, 1948, 
indicated that at that time the Secretariat numbered 3983 persons, including 3044 
at interim headquarters and 823 at European headquarters in Geneva. Of these, 
1198 held posts in grade 8 and above, subject to international recruitment, and 
definite progress was reported in carrying out the resolution of the second session 
of the General Assembly which had called for reexamination of recruitment 
policy in order to improve geographical distribution of the staff. By reviewing the 
qualifications of existing staff and basing new recruitment upon a flexible scale 
involving financial contributions to the United Nations budget, the 31 countries 
which had been under-represented in 1947 had been reduced to fourteen, and 
staff from thirteen over-represented countries had been cut.’ The General Assem- 


bly in October adopted a resolution noting with approval progress made in this | 


field, while reaffirming its earlier resolution. 

Structure of the Secretariat: Structure of the Secretariat in September included 
the following departments and divisions: 1) Executive Office of the Secretary- 
General; 2) Department of Security Council Affairs: General Political Division, 
Administrative and General Division, Atomic Energy Commission Group, Arma- 


ments and Enforcement Measures Section; 3) Department of Economic Affairs: | 


Division of Economic Stability and Development, Fiscal Division, Statistical Of- 
fice, Division of Transport and Communications, Joint Division of Coordination 
and Liaison (with the Department of Social Affairs); 4) Department of Social Af 
fairs: Divisions of Human Rights, Population, Social Activities, and Narcotic 
Drugs; 5) Department of Trusteeship and Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories: Divisions of Trusteeship and of Information from Non-Self-Govem- 


ing Territories; 6) Department of Public Information: Press and Publications | 


Bureau, Radio Division, Films and Visual Information Division, Library, Special 


1 Document A/565. 3 Document A/652. 
2 See this issue, p. 128. 
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and External Services; 7) Legal Department: Divisions of General Legal Ques- 
tions, Development and Codification of International Law, and Privileges and 
Immunities and Registration of Treaties; 8) Department of Conference and Gen- 
eral Services: Conference and Overseas Offices Divisions, Bureau of Documents 
was item (Translation, Reproduction and Distribution, Official Records, Printing Liaison 
5, 194g: | and Interpretation Divisions), Bureau of General Services (Communications and 
ication F Records, Transportation, Maintenance and Engineering, and Purchase and Sup- 
snsive re. | ply Divisions); and 9) Administration and Financial Services: Office of the Appeal 
e special Board, Headquarters Planning Office, United Nations Appeal for Children, Bu- 
nittee gy | reau of Administrative Management and Budget (Estimates and Organization, 
hich hag Budget and Administration, and Management Engineering Divisions), Bureau of 
rizationgl | the Comptroller (Expenditure Control, Staff Accounts, Treasury, General Ac- 
au of Aq. | counts, Tax and Audit Divisions), Bureau of Personnel (Appointments and Staff 
in sever | Relations, Staff Regulations and Policies, Training, Housing, and Staff Pensions 
> Depart Divisions, and the Health Clinic).* 

Overseas Offices: In July 1948, twelve United Nations information centers 
2, 194g, | were in operation, at Copenhagen, Geneva, London, Moscow, Mexico City, New 
ing 3044 Delhi, Paris, Prague, Rio de Janeiro, Shanghai, Warsaw, and Washington. A new 
Of these, | center was planned for the Middle East and correspondent centers for Buenos 
rent, and } Aires, Teheran and Sydney. 
d session | Offices of the regional economic commissions of the Economic and Social 
ruitment | Council were also maintained in Geneva, Shanghai, and Santiago de Chile. 
wing the ) International Civil Service Advisory Board: Following a decision of the fourth 
ble scale | session of the Coordination Committee, the Secretary-General in October 1948 
countries | announced the creation of an International Civil Service Advisory Board of nine 
een, and | members chosen in their individual capacities. The board was to be advisory and 
1 Assem- | consultative only, its purpose being to contribute to improvement of recruitment 
le in this / and related phases of personnel administration through advice and interchange 
of information on standards of recruitment, consideration of problems concerning 
included | personnel administration referred to it by the Coordination Committee, and pro- 
ecretary- | vision of advice and assistance to specialized agencies which might request it. 
Division, | Thanassis Agnides of Greece was appointed chairman of the board.® 
>, Arma | Tax Equalization: Equalization of taxes for members of the United Nations 








| Affairs: ' staff, so far not achieved because of the failure of more than 27 Member states to 
tical Of ratify the Convention on Privileges and Immunities, was considered by the Gen- 
dination | eral Assembly at its third session. After considerable discussion and consultation 
ocial Ab with a special committee of tax experts, the Assembly adopted four resolutions 
Narcotie which 1) established a staff assessment plan for members of the Secretariat, simi- 
Soul lar to a national income tax; 2) converted United Nations salaries from net to 
ications | $08 tates as of January 1, 1949; 3) requested Member states to grant relief from 


Special double taxation to their nationals employed by the United Nations; and 4) author- 


4For general discussion of the structure and discussion in more detail of present Secretariat 
of the Secretariat, see International Or- _ functions. 
ganization, I, p. 344-8. See also documents 5 Document A/C.2 & 3/80—A/C.5/246. 
4/565, E/844/Add.1, and SGB/33/Rev.1, for 
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ized the Secretary-General to reimburse staff members for national income tare} 
paid during 1949.° 
Staff Benefits and Pension Scheme: Proposals of the Staff Benefit Committee 
for a permanent pension scheme were submitted to the General Assembly on 
July 22, 1948. After having been discussed at length by the Advisory Committ 
on Administrative and Budgetary Questions, the scheme as drawn up by the ad. 
ministrative and budgetary committee, together with transitional provisions, wa| Corfu 
accepted by the General Assembly.” | On! 
| on the 
dom. E 
the cas 





6 Document A/703. 7 Document A/PV.174. See also documents | 
A/584, A/598 and A/750. Organiz, 
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| On November 5, 1948, the International Court of Justice began oral hearings 
o the merits of the Corfu Channel case between Albania and the United King- 
' dom. By a decision on March 25, 1948, the Court had affirmed its competence in 
the case, and the following day had fixed time-limits for the subsequent plead- 
ings; the last document of the written procedure, the Albanian rejoinder, had 
been filed with the Court on September 20, 1948.1 For the oral pleadings Pro- 
' fessor B. Ecer of Czechoslovakia acted as judge ad hoc chosen by the Albanian 
government, replacing Judge Igor Daxner who was ill. Counsel for the United 
Kingdom were Sir Hartley Shawcross, Sir Eric Beckett, and Sir Frank Soskice, 
while Kahreman Ylli, Pierre Cot, and Joé Nordmann represented the Albanian 
government. 

Opening the United Kingdom case, Sir Hartley Shawcross reviewed the events 
| of October 22, 1946, leading up to the mining of the British ships Saumarez and 
| Volage and causing the death of 44 British sailors. Stating that the case turned 
| on two basic matters, the facts that the Corfu channel had many times previously 
, been swept for mines, and that a subsequent sweeping by the British navy on 
November 13, 1946 had revealed recently laid mines, Sir Hartley pointed out 
that the Court must decide the question of who was responsible for the mining 
of the two vessels, and whether or not the British presence in the channel on 
October 22 and November 13 had constituted trespass. The channel, he said, 
was an international highway, and the ships had been well within the route laid 
down by the International Routing and Reporting Authority; they had been 
mined while in Albanian waters, and Albanian coastal authorities had failed in 
any manner to notify the ships of their danger. It was not possible, Sir Hartley 
stated, for such a minefield to be laid without the knowledge of the riparian state, 
and this minefield had been laid by Yugoslav vessels acting for the Albanians. 
The verification of this statement was a deposition by Lt. Commander Karel 
Kovacic, formerly of the Yugoslav navy, who would testify as to the manner in 
which two Yugoslav minesweepers had been loaded and presumably sent to Al- 
banian waters following arrival of British ships at Corfu on October 17, 1946.? 

In assessing responsibility for the incident, Sir Hartley made the following 
points: 1) Albania considered she was entitled to prohibit passage of ships 
through the channel, by force if necessary; 2) Albania and Yugoslavia were “in 
the closest political and military association”; 3) mines found in the channel on 
November 13 came from a German dump in Yugoslavia, and had been laid by 








) 1 Written arguments of the parties have not yet of the facts of the case in the Security Council, see 


been made public. For Court consideration of pre- ibid., I, p. 326-9. 
objections in the case, see International 2 United Nations Department of Public Infor- 
janization, II, p. 117—8. For original discussion mation, ICJ Press Release 3, November 10, 1948. 
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the Yugoslav ships Mljet and Meljine; 4) this could only have been done at thls Lt. C 
request of Albania; 5) Albania had not signalled the British ships that a ming questior 
field existed and had shown no surprise or curiosity about damage to the Soy|pent.® 
marez and Volage; 6) Albania had opposed sweeping of the area, or investigatig| On N 
by the Security Council; and 7) there was clear evidence that the minefield haj|gy actus 
recently been laid in waters over which Albania “had exercised regularly th|jhe Unit 
right of exclusive control.”* On the Albanian counter-claim that action by th tye ont 
British ships had violated Albanian sovereignty and that the United Kingdon |Captai 
had pursued a hostile policy toward Albania, with which she did not maintaig yolage; 
diplomatic relations, Sir Eric Beckett expressed the belief that the North Corfy|Jone M 
strait was an international highway in which the right of innocent passage wa |]; and 
firmly established, and that even if this were not so British warships possessed ing flot 
a customary right of passage which conditions in the latter half of 1946 had done anda; | 
nothing to change.‘ In regard to sweeping of the channel, that area had been sanda; ; 
allocated to Greece for minesweeping purposes and Greece had authorized the Branim 
United Kingdom to sweep the channel. On Dec 

Recalling that Albania had appeared voluntarily before the Court, M. Kahre them a 
man YIli presented the Albanian case as follows: Although the British govern |inued | 
ment had consistently been unfriendly to Albania, Albania would certainly have} 
no interest or purpose in laying a minefield in the channel; it would have been use|Qther 
less unless protected by strong shore batteries which Albania did not possess. The 
original British charges that Albania had laid the mines or that she had known “A 
of their existence could be refuted, and if they had been laid by Yugoslavia ™ 
then Yugoslavia rather than Albania should be accused before the Court. On the, the U 
basis of previous incidents involving the British navy, Albania might well have . 
been justified in demanding previous notice of passage of warships in her ter- het 
torial waters. The British thesis contradicted itself itself on such vital points a| 
the site of the swept channel, the position of the British ships when struck, and) |. 
the type of mines concerned; furthermore, the sweep of November 13 had been". 
carried out over Albanian objections that a unilateral sweep violated her sov- 
ereignty. It was even possible that the mines might have been laid by Greece to 
further its territorial claims in the area.’ The Corfu Channel was not an interns Sion 
tional waterway but a frontier between two states, one of which considered itsel ea hs 
at war with the other. 

In discussing legal aspects of the Albanian case M. Pierre Cot pointed out that | 
responsibility of a state could only be derived from failure to carry out an inter- 
national obligation, in this case of the Hague Convention of 1907 which required 
states laying minefields to inform shipping of that fact. It would have been “mad- 
ness” for Albania to carry out the plan alleged by the British government; i| 
she had been guilty, there would have been “ample time to remove traces of her 
crime,” and she would not have taken the initiative in bringing the matter to the 
attention of the Security Council. Actually, stated M. Cot, the passage of British 
warships could by no means be regarded as “innocent” and the British had re 





TIC) 


3 Ibid., 4, November 10, 1948. 5 Ibid., 9, November 16, 1948. 
4 Ibid., 5, November 11, 1948. 
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fysed to produce the original naval orders of the ships concerned. The testimony 
lone at th sf Lt. Commander Kovacic also was doubtful; his bona fides had been seriously 
‘at a ming|questioned in a communiqué submitted to the Court by the Yugoslav govern- 
oO the Say. ment.® 
vestigatig| On November 22 the Court began the examination of witnesses and experts 
refield hajign actual happenings in the case and on technical points involved. Witnesses for 
ularly th|the United Kingdom included Commander E. R. D. Sworder, British representa- 
ion by th tive on the Mediterranean Zone Mine Clearance Board; Lt. Commander Kovacic; 
| Kingdon Captain N. H. Selby, commander of the Saumarez; Commander R. T. Paul of the 
t maintain /Volage; Lt. Commander P. M. R. Mestre, French member of the Mediterranean 
orth Corfy!Jone Mine Clearance Board who had been present during the sweep on November 
issage wa]: and Commander Quintin P. Whitford, senior officer of the British minesweep- 
Possessed ing flotilla. Albanian witnesses were Captain Ali Shtino, harbor master at Sa- 
had done nda; Captain Aquila Polena, commander of Albanian coastal defenses at Sa- 
had been anda; Xhavit Muco, vice-president of the Saranda executive council; Captain 
orized the Branimer Ormanov of the Bulgarian navy; and Rear Admiral Raymond Moullec. 
On December 17 the Court was expected to appoint naval experts and assign 
M. Kahre them a series of technical questions. Oral hearings on the case were to be con- 
h govern inued later. 
ainly have} 
been use|(ther Matters 


rps ation for Injuries Suffered in the Service of the United Nations: On De- 
‘ugoslavia cember 3, 1948, the United Nations General Assembly referred to the Inter- 
+t. On the national Court for an advisory opinion the following questions: 1) if an agent of 
well have| @ United Nations suffered injury in the performance of his duties in circum- 
her terr; |tanees involving the responsibility of a state, could the United Nations bring a 
daim against that government on its own behalf or on behalf of the victim or of 
veka ‘his family; and 2) if such a claim was admissible, how was action by the United 
had been Nations to be reconciled with the rights of the state of which the agent was a 
national. On December 10 the registry of the Court announced that it had given 
Sreece ty | iotice of the request to all states entitled to appear before the Court.’ 
interns |, Lection of Judges to the Court: In October 1948 the five retiring judges of the 
red itself | Memational Court were reelected for nine-year terms by the General Assembly 


ind the Security Council.* 
| out that | 


an inter- 
required 
en “mat: 
iment; if 
es of her 
er to the 
yf British 
| had re- 


6 Ibid., 12, November 17, 1948. 8 For complete list of judges of the Court, see 
TIC] Communiqué 36, December 10, 1948. this issue, p. 45. 
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II. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


Fourth Session of the FAO Conference 


The fourth session of the Conference of FAO was held in Washington, D.C, 
from November 15 through November 29, 1948. In addition to representative 
from 58 member nations, observers from 16 non-member countries, more thay 
60 non-governmental groups, and various intergovernmental and internation 
organizations attended. 

Charles F. Brannan, United States Secretary of Agriculture, was elected chair. 
man of the Conference. Arabia became the 58th member of the FAO when its 
application for membership was approved by a vote of 42 to 1, while the Con 
ference referred the application of Israel to the FAO Council for further consid. 
eration and admitted the Vatican to the status of permanent observer. The Con. 
ference re-elected Viscount Bruce of Melbourne as Independent Chairman of the 
FAO Council, and Australia, Denmark, Egypt, France, India and Mexico to seats 
on the 18 government FAO Council.® 

The Conference resolved itself into three commissions, where the bulk of the 
Conference work was done, adopted the reports of these commissions, and gave 
them full Conference sanction and authority of Conference recommendations. 

World Food and Agriculture Situation: Discussion in Commission I* showed 
that 1948 was particularly favorable to agriculture; for the first time since the war 
the food situation, at least in the western world, had been greatly eased thus 
enabling many governments to relax or abolish controls, although only North 
America had made substantial progress in expansion of food production during 
the past decade and large increases in production were called for in the deficit 
and low-income regions. The Conference called attention to the fact that the 
great improvement might engender a false sense of security because the year's 
harvest was far above average, the increased dependence of the world on supplies 
from North America increased the element of risk in that extreme fluctuations of 
output had occurred in the United States and Canada, and world stocks of food 
had been cut to the barest minimum and would still be low at the end of 1948-49. 
The Conference found: 1) that cereals had reached a virtual equilibrium between 
exportable surpluses and effective demand, 2) the sugar situation had changed 


from one of shortages and allocations to one raising fears of future surpluses, 8) | 


the rice situation was unfavorable due to economic and political disturbances in | a 


| public: 


some Far Eastern countries, 4) production of oils and fats had reached pre-wat 
levels, but production and consumption in deficit regions remained well below 


1 Document C/48/PV/2. national Organization, II, p. 119. 
2 Document C/48/G3. 4 Document C/48/22. 
8 For other members of the Council see Inter- 
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war, 5) the livestock industry anticipated a substantially increased output and, 
g) milk production had increased. The Conference reported the supply of textile 
§bers in general adequate to meet effective demand, but found the output of 
forest products still insufficient. There has been a great need for fertilizers and 
fam machinery. The Commission favored discontinuing allocations as soon as 
the need disappeared, but recommended continuance of allocations by the Inter- 
sational Emergency Food Committee through June 1949, and asked the Council 
torequest a report from IEFC and to take such action as circumstances required. 

Attention was called to successful methods of control of rinderpest in Ceylon, 
Indonesia and the Philippine Republic and governments were asked to cooperate 
inattacking other scourges and to promote exchange of information and experts. 
The Conference proposed action by governments in the fields of production, con- 
servation, and consumption, as well as in the expansion of services related to 
agriculture, forestry, fisheries, nutrition and statistics with special emphasis on 
the training of workers in these services. 

The Conference 1) endorsed the FAO program of European meetings for the 
exchange of technical information, and the action taken jointly by FAO and the 
Economic Commission for Europe to improve transport and storage of perishable 
products, 2) commended the program for European activities directed toward 
increasing the output of livestock and products and cooperation with ILO on 
problems of agricultural manpower in Europe and 3) recommended that each 
European country work toward the maximum use of resources available for live- 
stock production. 

Regarding the Near East the Conference recommended that governments sub- 
nit full information about development programs and needs to the International 
Bank and Monetary Fund: FAO could then be called upon, through its technical 
specialist, to support the application. Egypt, Iraq, Syria and Lebanon were asked 
tofollow up recommendations of the Cairo conference to expand food production 
through irrigation projects. The Conference requested of governments: 1) par- 
ticipation in training courses in nutrition sponsored by FAO, 2) establishment of 
feeding programs for vulnerable classes of the population, 3) introduction of 
school lunches in public schools, 4) establishment of health centers with visiting 
and permanent medical specialists and teachers in health services and sanitation, 
}) training, through agricultural centers or benevolent societies, the rural popula- 
tion in handicrafts, art, and small industries in order to increase family incomes, 
and 6) facilitation of exchange of seeds. 

The Conference listed the following recommendations concerning Africa: 1) 
that FAO study long-term plans for the development of African colonies, the 
storage of foodstuffs in the tropics and means of improving the African breeds of 


, livestock and consider conferences on the subject, 2) negotiation with manufac- 
| turers for improvement in special types of machinery needed in Africa, and 3) 
| publication of a list of technicians in African agriculture for the promotion of ex- 


change of technicians. Suggestions for action by member governments themselves 
included: particular attention to production of foodstuffs of high nutrient value 
and exchange of information concerning research on nutritional value of wild 
plants and native foodstuffs, increased exchange of foodstuffs between African 
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territories, and sending to FAO of reports on activities in soil study and conserya, The 
tion. 

The Conference agreed that the food shortage in the Far Eastern region mug | nation 
be overcome chiefly by increased production within the region itself, endorsed wes 
the statement prepared by the joint working party of FAO and ECAFE of neej of the 
in industrially produced goods, and recommended close attention to the introduc. | tory W 
tion and improvement of small and large industries in the Far East and the devel. tobe 
opment of the rural cooperative movement. The Conference also recommended _ forest 
intensification of food conservation measures, expansion of transport systems, and wae 


the holding of a forestry and timber utilization conference for Asia and the Wes | Fonest 
Pacific toward the end of 1949. | pon 
con 


The situation in Latin America called for immediate expansion of agricultur| “ 
production directed toward raising living standards of the inhabitants of the | Asia, 
region. In order to increase production, the Conference proposed that gover Latin 
ments carry out research for the development of selected seed, facilitate the inter. for the 
change of superior breeding stock, expand production of hard fibers on lands not | Te ¢ 
suitable for foodstuffs, use FAO technical aid, and develop fisheries and forest | ™™ 
products industries. | partic 

The Conference requested the Council to study trends in the pattern of inter. done i 
national trade in food and agricultural products and submit a report at the next at wen 
session of the Conference, and to give consideration to the problems regarding. establ 
commodities for which there was no appropriate organization. The C 

Work of FAO: Commission II° reviewed the technical activities of FAO. Among | ae 
the specific projects endorsed were the holding in Cairo early in 1949 of a course | ‘ 
for nutrition workers of Near East countries, continuance of active cooperation | mg Ww! 
with UNICEF and WHO, and collection and publication of information on the | that t 
nutritive value of foods used by primitive and remote peoples in various parts of | _ 
the world. FAO was requested to survey existing international facilities for re- | — 
porting outbreaks of plant and animal diseases and to consider the need for | 
additional machinery for this purpose. The Conference endorsed the proposal to _ 
hold a meeting on rinderpest control in Southeast Asia during 1949, and urged | 
that problems of foot and mouth disease be taken into consideration in the Agr- | 
culture Division’s work program for the year. Creation of a Distribution Division | 
to bring together IEFC functions in recommending allocation of short foodstufs | Conf 
and supplies, and longer term work on distribution and commodity economics was | ; 
suggested; the long term work would include commodity studies and recommen- weer 
dations in connection with international commodity arrangements. One of the 
major statistical projects was to help member governments get their census pro- mv 
grams under way, and 65 countries indicated that they planned to take part in py 
the projected 1950 World Census of Agriculture. Analyses of economic trends | | 
and prospects and periodic appraisals of the food situation were also emphasized the 
in the program proposed for next year. Publication of an annual yearbook cover- a 
ing both production and trade in agricultural products and continued publication 
of a monthly statistical bulletin were recommended, and plans for a training 
school in the near future for statisticians in Southeast Asia were endorsed. Th 


5 Document C/48/23. ‘De 
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‘Conserva.| the Conference recommended that steps should be taken by FAO to assist 
; | national governments to improve inland and coastal fisheries and to supply req- 
SHON must | uisites essential for fisheries production. Plans were underway for the first meeting 
endorse | of the Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council and the Conference recommended prepara- 
he needs | ry work on the establishment of a similar council in whatever region it appeared 
‘aeaal | to be needed most urgently. The Conference requested continued emphasis on 
© Cove | forestry education, and continued work in the fields of wood chemistry and stand- 
ae ardization of wood products, endorsed the work of the European Commission on 
| re | Forestry and Forestry Products, commended work done in Europe by which a 
abe joint FAO-ECE Timber Committee had stimulated timber supplies and requested 
| continued cooperation, endorsed plans for a forestry and timber conference for 
| Asia, the Far East and the Pacific area during 1949, approved the work of the 
Latin American timber conference held last spring in Brazil and approved plans 
the inter. | forthe early convening of a preparatory conference on world wood pulp problems. 
lands set | The Conference also urged consideration of the possibility of obtaining a maxi- 
7 ead mum of information on living conditions of rural populations by governments 
| participating in the 1950 World Census of Agriculture, commended work already 
: of inten done in the field of cooperatives and approved a proposal to hold a conference 
the next | # workers trained in cooperative work in the Far East during 1949, and urged the 
egarding establishment of a consultative service to governments in the field of cooperatives. 
| The Conference 1) urged member governments and the FAO secretariat to co- 
). Among | operate in improving distribution of the organization’s publications and continu- 
2 comin _ ance of supplementing technical programs that require wide public understand- 
yperation | ing with public information through all appropriate channels, 2) recommended 
weal | that the agricultural library at Rome continue in operation and provisionally ac- 
s parts of cepted an offer of collaboration made by UNESCO to that end, 3) asked the 
.s for re- | Director-General to report on long term publications policies, and subject to 
ae iy | adoption of this policy urged that present periodical publications be continued. 
posal to | Italso expressed the hope of issuance of special bulletins for Latin America and 
1d urged | the Far East as soon as possible. 
he Agr: | Financial and Administrative Matters: Commission III* accepted the offer of 
Division | Cuba to hold the next annual FAO Conference in Havana and tentatively set 
Istufs November 19, 1949 as the opening date. Regarding the scale of contributions the 
mics was | oMference recommended appointment of a committee to propose a new scale for 
oni | consideration of the Council and the next annual Conference. This committee 
© of the | Would also consider the hard-currency contribution problem. The Conference 
sus pro- postponed final decision on permanent headquarters and instructed the Council 
» part in to look further into possible sites. The Commission also discussed a number of 
o trends | other matters such as the question of diplomatic privileges and immunities, re- 
hosted lationships with other international organizations such as WHO and UNESCO, 
; the creation of an administrative tribunal, and adoption of the 1949 budget. 


rricultural 
its of the 
t govern 


k cover: 
lication 
training FAO Council 

The third session of the FAO Council was held in Washington from August 17 


6 Document C/48/24. 
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through August 20 to consider advance preparations for the fourth annual session | The C 
of the Conference.’ After a detailed discussion of the work to be effected by the 
Conference, the Council recommended a pattern of organization, approved ip. 
formation to be circulated on physical and technical arrangements, Considered | estims 
the Draft Budget and the Program of Work for 1949 and recommended them 
the Conference. The Council also gave approval of the final accounts of th | The 
second financial year, and heard a statement by the Site Committee regarding 
progress made. Canac 

The Fourth Session of the Council of FAO was convened immediately prior to | the co 
the fourth session of the Conference to review arrangements made for that session | more 
and to adopt reports submitted to the Conference on a number of questions re. expen 





ferred to the Council for consideration.® | tions | 
| The ¢ 
Technical Activities and t 


Report of the FAO Mission for Siam: The report consisted largely of recom. touch 
mendations based on its study of the economic and technical problems involved ™ 
in the development of the agricultural and forest resources of Siam. Much direg | P@™" 
assistance had been given to the technical workers by members of the Mission | 
and instruction had been given on certain matters such as crop husbandry, rice | 
production, development and control of water supplies, control of rinderpest, 
forest conservation and management, improvement of the economic status of the 
farmers and improvement in statistical methods. Methods of procedure were out- 
lined and suggestions made for projects to be undertaken in irrigation, fertilizing 
improvement of agricultural services and forestry management in order to develop 
a well-rounded agricultural program in Siam.° INT! 

The International Emergency Food Council announced de-allocation of protein 
feeds as of December 31, 1948 and the IEFC Committee on Feeds was discon- Thir 
tinued. Coarse grains, rye and flaxseed and linseed oil were also de-allocated.” 


( 
1948, 
Me 
Cana 
and [ 


Fo 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL MARITIME CONSULTATIVE ORGANIZATION = 
whic. 


(PREPARATORY COMMITTEE) Wany 


The twelve-nation Preparatory Committee of IMCO met at Lake Success on | the In 
November 30, 1948. The session was devoted essentially to preparatory work, On 
since the organization would not become a fully operative agency of the United | port 
Nations until] twenty-one nations ratified its convention.! The Committee voted | John 
unanimously that the future agency should keep its activities within a budget | cover 
of $80,500 yearly for the first two years of operation, since it was pointed out that field 
during that time its work would be largely of an organizational nature. This \ and\ 
budget was to be laid before a Maritime Assembly, which would be summoned | the E 
within three months after twenty-one nations had signed the agency’s convention; _enab! 
the Assembly would also review work accomplished by the Preparatory Committee. omy | 





ance 

7 Report of the Council of FAO, Third Session, 9 Report of the FAO Mission for Siam, Sep- | lent ; 
Washington, 1948. tember, 1948. 

8 Report of the Council of FAO, Fourth Ses- 10 FAO Press Releases 201, 204 and 230. 2Ib 


sion, Washington, 1948. 1 New York Times, November 29, 1948. 3 Ib 
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ual session | The Committee agreed to recommend to the Assembly that all nations contrib- 
‘ted by the | ute equal shares to the agency’s budget, although it coupled the recommenda- 
proved ip. | jon with a compromise formula. The Committee also agreed that the budget 
considered | gstimates should be made in pounds rather than at the dollar exchange since 
ed them ty | permanent headquarters of the organization would be in London.? 
ints of th | The Committee heard reports on legislative action taken by member govern- 
regarding | ments to speed up adoption of the IMCO convention, so far adopted only by 
Canada and Ireland, and passed a resolution calling on all governments to sign 
sly prior to | the convention. The Committee agreed to ask the United Nations for a loan of not 
hat session | more than $50,000 with an immediate advance of $15,000 to finance current 
estions re. expenses. The funds would be advanced to the new agency from the United Na- 
) tions Working Capital Fund, payable within two years from the IMCO budget.* 
| The Committee adopted the text of the procedural rules of the first Assembly 
and the provisional agenda for that meeting. Other matters brought before it 
touched on questions of improving navigation efficiency and the removal of dis- 
s invohel criminatory restrictions that hamper shipping. It was announced that the Pre- 
ary ec | paratory Committee would hold another session to put the final touches on its 
1e Mission | Peliminary program. : 
ndry, rice The agreement between the United Nations and IMCO, signed in August 
ind erpest, | 1948, was approved by the General Assembly on November 18, 1948.* 
Members of the Preparatory Committee were: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, 





of recom. 


tus of 
pe fs: Canada, France, Greece, India, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, United Kingdom 
fertilizing and United States. J. V. Clyne (Canada) presided over the session. 
to develop 
f INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 
of protein 
as discon: | Third Annual Meeting 
sated, 


Forty-seven nations were represented at the third annual meeting of the Board 
ATIon | % Governors of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
which was held in Washington from September 27 to October 1, 1948. Yun-wu 
Wang, Minister of Finance of China, acted as chairman of the joint sessions with 
uccess on / the International Monetary Fund and also presided at other Bank meetings. 
ory work, | On September 29, 1948, the Board of Governors adopted the third annual re- 
1e United port of the Bank, as approved by the Executive Directors and presented by 
tee voted | John J. McCloy, President of the. Bank. The financial sections of the report 
a budget | covered the fiscal year ended June 30, 1948. Dealing first with the European 
1 out that field of action the report stated that the Bank’s European operations had been 
ure. This | and would in the near future be conditioned by developments in connection with 
ummoned _ the European Recovery Program, since the basic objective of this program was to 
nvention; enable Europe to achieve a fundamental readjustment in the structure of its econ- 
mumittee. omy by its own efforts. Nevertheless, even though United States financial assist- 
ance to Europe in this form greatly exceeded any amounts which the Bank had 
Siam, Se>-| lent during the past year, it was pointed out that loans made by the Bank to 
nd 230. 


1948 2 Ibid., November 30, 1948. 4 Document A/PV.160. 
: 8 Ibid., December 1, 1948. 
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Europe sustained for a time the necessary volume of essential imports and helped Gene 
prevent a disastrous drop in production and possible economic collapse. The req. Orga 
uisites for European recovery were outlined as financial stability, increased pro. At 
duction, greater freedom in intra-European trade, German recovery, and q lution 
changed trade and production pattern with an emphasis on increased East-West | bude 
trade. In view of these developments future plans of the Bank in this area would | va 
be aimed at supplementing ERP to the extent that the Bank’s resources and the shou 
credit standing of ERP countries would permit, primarily by financing projects | both 
which would involve permanent additions to Europe’s productive capacity and | Con 
which would benefit more than one of the participating nations and promote | 1948 
international trade. This section of the report concluded with reference to the | Seale 
“inter-dependence of European recovery and economic progress in the rest of 
the world.”! Oth 
The report further stated that the Bank’s continued interest in assisting Euro. | 








pean recovery did not prevent a definite increase in its activities in other parts of D 
the world during the past year, including such areas as Latin America, Asia, 97. 
Africa, and the Middle East. It was felt that the problems of the Bank’s under} 4)” 
developed member countries would undoubtedly constitute the Bank’s primary the t 
concern in the long run. Lack of capital, shortage of technical and managerial 

personnel, economic instability, absence of a general pattern of development, 

low educational level of the mass of peoples, and unsettled political conditions | an 


were given as the main obstacles to the economic development of these areas. | 
These problems affected the Bank’s operations in the development field since its | sien 
resources could not be used to expand production unless invested in well-pre- | 
pared and well-planned projects. Consequently, only one country in this area, ap 
Chile, had so far received loans for development purposes.? Commitments to | of $ 
Chile, made in two loans, amounted to $16 million to be used for hydro-electric | 7 
projects and for importation of agricultural machinery.* limi 
In addition to the Chilean development loans, the Bank on July 29, 1948, ex- | ahd 
tended its financing operations to include loans to private enterprise and mort-| », . 
gage loans. The first of these, for $12 million, was made to four Dutch shipping | Pisin 
companies to finance purchase of six vessels. This loan also marked the first use 
of the Bank’s guarantee powers through which, under the Bank’s guarantee, | we 
mortgages securing loans to the Dutch shipping companies were sold to private | j94 
United States banks. This agreement brought the total number of loans made by 


tion 

the Bank to seven with a total dollar value of $525 million. 
Further activities for the year included missions of investigation to thirteen | 
countries and consideration of productive projects in more than twenty member het 


countries. Furthermore, the Bank had been represented at meetings of the Eco- ) 
nomic and Social Council, and of its functional economic commissions, as well Ja 
as at sessions of the Food and Agriculture Organization and at the annual meet- 
ing of the Bank for International Settlements. It had also participated in the 


4] 
5) 


1 International Bank for Reconstruction and 3 International Bank for Reconstruction amd | Dey, 
ent, Third Annual Report 1947-1948, Development, Third Annual Report 1947-1948, of G 
p. 7-14. p. 14-21. 6 


2 For summary of loans to Chile, see Interna- 
tional Organization, II, p. 355. 
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Geneva and Havana conferences to draft a charter for the International Trade 

ind helped Organization. 
oo P tq: | At its fourth session on September 30, the Board of Governors adopted a reso- 
on lution approving the financial statements, auditor's report and administrative 
ie * | budget included in the third annual report.’ A resolution providing that the 
sad wan | Fourth Annual Meeting of the Board of Governors of the Bank and the Fund 
2s and the | should meet in Washington in September 1949, was adopted by the Boards of 
s ol both organizations at a joint fifth session October 1, 1948. At the same meeting the 
A er Governor of France was elected Chairman of the two Boards of Governors for 
y 1948-49 and the Governors of China, India, the United Kingdom and the United 





l 
Ripe | States were elected Vice-Chairmen.*® 
he rest of | 
Other Matters 
me During the period under review one new member was admitted to the 


* “| Bank, bringing the total membership to 47. Austria became a member on August 
tin a 27, 1948, and under the Articles of Agreement its subscription to the capital 
. under- stock of the Bank was 500 shares of a total par value of $50 million, which raised 
> Primaty | the total subscribed capital of the Bank to $8,336,000,000." The applications for 
rend membership of Siam and Liberia were approved by the Board of Governors and 
lopment, _ were to become effective when the terms and conditions of membership had been 
oneinies | met. Applications from Pakistan and Lebanon were pending. 
sae areas. | On October 27, 1948, the Bank issued its financial statements for the three 
wr its | months ended September 30, 1948, the first quarter of its fiscal year. The Bank’s 
he bid income for this period amounted to $6,292,023, while the net income was 
Ss $2,317,723. Operations for the similar period in 1947 had resulted in a net loss 
ments (0 | of $877,686.* 
o-electrie | The Bank announced on November 15, 1948, that it had completed the pre- 
liminary phase of an inquiry into hydro-electric projects for the island of Luzon, 
which would form part of an over-all Philippine development program. The 
hions Bank entered into loan negotiations with the Philippine government for an 
s™PPI"8 | amount up to $15 million to finance foreign exchange costs of two of these projects. 





1948, ex. | 
nd mort: 


first we | Ty, projects included in the Philippine loan application were only part of a 
varanteé, | broad development program outlined by the Philippine government for the years 
© private | 1949-1953 covering the fields of agriculture, mining, power, industry, transporta- 
made by | tion, communications and public works.® 

— _ On November 26 the Food and Agriculture Organization commission which 
pare considered world food needs adopted a resolution calling for closer cooperation 
the Eco- | between FAO and the Bank, and asked further that the Board of Directors of the 
wal Bank keep a close watch on the problem of significant agricultural development 
val meet. Plans which lacked adequate international financing.*° 

d in the 


4 Ibid., p. 21-33. 7 International Bank Press Release 118, Octo- 
one 5 International Bank for Reconstruction and ber 27, 1948. 
047_ 1948, | Development, Third Annual Meeting of the Board 8 Ibid. 
at—2" | of Governors. Proceedings, p. 22. 9 International Bank Press Release 120, No- 
6 Ibid., p, 23. vember 15, 1948. 
10 New York Times, November 27, 1948. 
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ICAO Council 


The fourth session of the ICAO Council met in Geneva during the week im. 
mediately following the adjournment of the Second Assembly. Action was taken 
upon arrangements for the financing of air navigation services in Iceland; the 
Council approved the recommendations and final act of the Conference on Air 
Navigation Services in Iceland. An agreement to this effect was signed on 
September 16, the first formal agreement between ICAO and one of the con. 
tracting states to provide for financial and technical assistance in the maintenance 
of facilities for trans-oceanic air navigation. Under the terms of the agreement, 
the Icelandic government would operate and maintain the needed services and 


the ICAO Council would pay specified sums received from the contributing states 
to finance these facilities, would exercise general supervision over the operation 

and the services and would furnish such advice as might be required for the | 
effective discharge of obligations by Iceland under the agreement. Before ad- | 
journing its fourth session, the Council notified the states signatory to the Final | 


which 
create 
memb 





Mexict 
| vid (U 
| Comm 
the Cc 
ventio 
might 
sidera 
comm 


Act of the Conference on Air Navigation Services in Iceland of their assessments 


for expenses in accordance with the decisions of the Conference.* 


The Council convened for its fifth session in Montreal from September 7 to 
December 10, 1948. In addition to the consideration of the Icelandic Air Naviga- | 


tion Agreement which the Council approved, the agenda for the session included: 
1) the establishment of an Air Navigation Commission and of a new Air Trans- 
port Committee; 2) further study of relations between the Council, the commit- 
tees, the technical divisions and the Secretariat; 3) preparation of rules of pro- 
cedure for divisional and regional air navigation meetings; 4) relations with 
other organizations, particularly the International Telecommunication Union; 
5) preparation of a new method of amending the International Convention on 
Civil Aviation; 6) adoption of certain draft international standards and recom- 
mended practices as Annexes to the International Convention; and 7) formula- 
tion of the collective views of members of the Organization on international air- 
mail for submission to the Universal Postal Union.* 

As of September 21, 1948, the Council noted that, in the absence of any regis- 
tered disapproval on the part of ICAO members, Annexes 1 (Personnel Licens- 
ing), 2 (Rules of the Air), 3 (Meteorological Codes) and 5 (Dimensional Units 
to be Used in Air-Ground Communications) to the International Conventions 
were in effect. At the same time the Council adopted some 21 amendments of an 
editorial nature to Annex 3 in order to achieve uniformity with the meteorological 
code symbols published by the International Meteorological Organization.’ On 
November 4, Annex 4 to the Convention was declared in effect inasmuch as no 
part of the Annex had been disapproved by a majority of the member states.° 

The Council decided to abolish two of its existing committees, the Air Trans- 


port and Air Navigation Committees, and to replace them with two new bodies | 


1 ICAO Monthly Bulletin, August 1948, p. 17. 4 Ibid., September 1948, p. 1. 
2 Ibid., October 1948, p. 2. 5 Ibid., November 1948, p. 2. 
3 Ibid., August 1948, p. 17. 6 Ibid., January 1949, p. 2. 
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which would take over their functions. A new Air Transport Committee was 
created on October 12;7 representatives of the following states were appointed to 
membership: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Canada, China, France, Iraq, 
Mexico, Netherlands, Sweden, United Kingdom and United States. Paul T. Da- 
vid (United States) was subsequently elected chairman.’ On October 22, the 
Committee on the International Convention on Civil Aviation was abolished by 
the Council and on November 7 a new procedure for the amendment of the Con- 
yention was adopted providing that: 1) any member or particular body of ICAO 
might originate amendments; 2) proposed amendments, after preliminary con- 
sideration by the Council, would be studied and redrafted by an appropriate 
committee in consultation with the Legal Bureau of the Secretariat; 3) upon ac- 
ceptance by the Council, the redrafted proposal would be submitted directly to 
the Assembly.° 

The Council was also notified in the course of its fifth session that the remain- 
ing five ocean weather stations for which the United States was responsible 
would be put into operation within eight months, thus implementing the entire 
ocean weather stations program by June 1949.'° 


Legal Committee 


The Legal Committee of ICAO met for its second session in Geneva from May 
%8 to June 18, 1948. The committee concluded that the Warsaw Convention on 
civil aviation was in need of revision and referred the matter to a new subcom- 
mittee established to handle the question; similar action was taken with regard to 
the Rome Convention and the Brussels Protocol. The committee referred the 
draft convention on the legal status of the aircraft commander to the Council for 
further consideration by the technical bodies of ICAO and approved a report 
on search, assistance and rescue questions which the Council had asked it to con- 
sider." The third session of the committee met in Montreal from September 24 
to October 1.1? The committee studied the problem of remuneration of states for 
search and rescue operations in relation to the provisions of the Brussels Conven- 
tion on Assistance to Aircraft by Aircraft at Sea and of the draft Convention on 
Assistance to Aircraft on Land, recommending at the conclusion of its discus- 
sion that the Council itself reach a final decision on the problem through a co- 
ordination of its technical, financial and legal aspects. As requested by the Coun- 
cil, the Legal Committee prepared two alternate drafts relating to the amend- 
ment of the International Convention but was unable to recommend the adop- 
tion of either as a substitute for the existing article (Article 94) of the Conven- 
tion which governed amending procedures. Other items considered by the com- 
mittee included the question of compulsory insurance for all foreign air carriers 
and the further study of revision of the Warsaw Convention."* 


7 Ibid., November 1948, p. 2. 12 ICAO Monthly Bulletin, November 1948, 
8 Ibid., December 1948, p. 1. p. 5. 

9 Ibid., p. 2. 13 Ibid., December 1948, p. 5. For report of 
10 Ibid., October 1948, p. 2. the Legal Committee on its third session, see 


11 Ibid., August 1948, p. 18. For report of the ICAO Document 6021—LC/118 (Revised). 
Legal Committee on its second session, see ICAO 
Document 6014—LC/111. 
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ILO 
ported 
North Atlantic Air Navigation Meeting: The second air navigation meeting for | work 0 
the North Atlantic region met in Paris from May 18 to 31, 1948. Through its | Social 
technical committees, the meeting dealt with problems peculiar to the region in | getiviti 
the field of standardization of procedures, redefinition of the North Atlantic air | Asia, th 
traffic control areas, an aeronautical fixed telecommunications network, meteor. the fiel 
ological communications circuits, field aids to navigation and search and rescue | tance ' 
work. Final decisions of the meeting were subject to the review of the ICAO | agencit 
Council which might modify such recommendations as it felt necessary." but als 

North Pacific Air Navigation Meeting: The first air navigation meeting for the | made t 
North Pacific region was held in Seattle from July 13 to 29, 1948. Questions con- | Teel 
sidered by the technical committees of the meeting included boundaries of the | at Ger 
region, standardization of procedures for the region, dimensional practices, re- | indust 
quired meteorological facilities, search and rescue work, ground aids to naviga- | taken i 
tion, communications services, implementation of air traffic control facilities and | the cor 
services in the North Pacific and redefinition of North Pacific air traffic control | try, di 
areas and flight information centers.'® and tr 

South-East Asia Air Navigation Meeting: The eleventh in a series of confer- | Inspec 
ences designed to cover the major international flying areas of the world met in | labor i 
New Delhi, India on November 23 to consider the problems of air transport in the | ber 9, 
South-East Asia region. In addition to the usual questions of existing facilities, | the re: 
navigational aids, communications, search and rescue, and additional facilities | and er 
required, the Conference had on its agenda the establishment of a special | indust 
frequency planning group which was to recommend a frequency allotment plan | safety 
for the region for approval by the ICAO Council and subsequent submission to | ment 
the International Telecommunication Union." ILOh 

Other Regional Meetings: The African—Indian Ocean Air Navigation Meeting | and ir 
which was scheduled to convene in Algiers on August 24 was cancelled. Date | in Co: 


Regional Activities 











and site of the meeting would be announced later.** Ma 
? utilize 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION places 


visors 
Further Decisions of the ILO San Francisco Meetings: The Governing Body } tp Jab 
approved in principle the establishment of consultative relationships with the | Qn 
International Federation of Christian Trade Unions and the Inter-American Con- | detail 
federation of Labor, and accepted for the ILO the United Nations convention on | goyey 
the privileges and immunities of the specialized agencies as modified by an | foreig 
annex relating to the ILO. As a result of the decisions of the Conference the ust 
total number of international labor conventions adopted by the Organization was 
brought to 90 and the total number of recommendations to 83. The Governing | empl 
Body decided that the next session of the conference would be held in Geneva, 





. 8 
Switzerland, June 8, 1949.? Rt 
4 De 
14 Department of State Bulletin, XIX, p. 274. 17 Ibid., August 1948, p. 20. 5 Ur 
15 United Nations Bulletin, V, p. 589. 1 See International Organization, TI, p. 530. 6 Re 
16 ICAO Monthly Bulletin, December 1948, 2 United Nations Bulletin, V, p. 600. 2d Ses 
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ILO Report to the United Nations: David A. Morse, Director General, re- 
ed to the United Nations General Assembly that ILO had been actively at 
work on the various tasks remitted to it by the Assembly and the Economic and 
Social Council. Important developments had been taking place in ILO’s regional 
activities; attention had been focused on the urgency of the social problems of 





Asia, the Near and Middle East, while Europe’s special problems, particularly in 
the field of manpower, received close attention. The ILO attached great impor- 


‘tance to the effective cooperation of the United Nations and the specialized 


agencies, not merely with a view to the elimination of duplication or overlapping, 
but also because only by concentrated efforts maximum contribution could be 
made toward eliminating want and despair from the world.® 

Technical Committees: The ILO Textile Committee met October 26, 1948 
at Geneva. International labor codes and social problems in principal world 
industries were discussed. The agenda included a report dealing with action 
taken in the various countries to give effect to the resolutions of the first session of 


ies and | the committee, a report on recent developments and events in the textile indus- 
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| try, discussion of employment problems, with special reference to recruitment 


and training, and problems of industrial relations. The Conference on Labor 


| Inspection met November 15, 1948 at Kandy, Ceylon, to outline the roles of 


labor inspectors in enforcing legislation.* The Petroleum Committee met Novem- 
ber 9, 1948 at Geneva, reviewed action taken by the various countries regarding 
the resolutions of the first session, steps taken by the Office to follow up studies 
and enquiries proposed by the committee, recent events and developments in the 
industry, industrial relations, recruitment and training, and heard a report on 
safety and health in the petroleum industry.* A technical conference on employ- 
ment service organizations in London was convened on December 13, 1948." 





ILO had given particular consideration to safety and health measures for workers, 
and in 1949 a conference would consider a detailed Code of Safety Regulations 
in Coal Mines.*® 

Manpower and Migration: The program for ILO in the fields of manpower 
utilization, technical training and migration as outlined by the Director General 
placed the organization into actual operation in job training, the training of super- 
visors and preparation of large scale movements of workers from labor surplus 
to labor short areas.° 

On November 3, 1948 it was announced that ILO had collected a mass of 
details on manpower needs and surpluses by means of questionnaires sent to 
governments at three-month intervals. To help governments assess the number of 
foreign workers they could assimilate, ILO undertook a study of workers’ housing 
| questions, as they affect manpower problems, collaborating with the Economic 

Commission for Europe’s Committee on Manpower.’® A detailed survey of the 





| employment services in various countries was also carried out by the ILO. ILO 
8 Ibid., p. 826. For discussion of ILO activities 7 New York Times, November 30, 1948. 
in ECOSOC, see this issue, p. 125. 8 United Nations Bulletin, VI, p. 37. 
4Department of State Bulletin, XIX, p. 617. 9 New York Times, November 30, 1948. 
5 United Nations Bulletin, V, p. 977. 10 Ibid., November 3, 1948. 


6Reports of the ILO Petroleum Committee, 
2d Session, Geneva, 1948. 
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also reached agreement with the Economic and Social Council concerning alloca- 
tion of functions in the field of migration. 

Regional Activities: ILO planned to send in the near future an expert to Latin 
America to survey in collaboration with the Economic Commission for Latin 
America the needs and facilities for technical training and to make recommenda- 
tions on the basis of which it will be possible to draw up concrete proposals for 
practical action by the ILO. Particular attention to migration from Europe to 
Latin America would be given by the Fourth Labor Conference of American 
States Members of the ILO to be held in Montevideo in the spring of 1949. Wage 
regulation and measures to enhance the earnings of primary producers had been 
studied in connection with preparations for the First Asian Regional Conference 


of the ILO which would be held in the near future.?2 ILO also issued a study of | 


the training problems in the Far East. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


Third Annual Meeting 


The third annual meeting of the Board of Governors of the International Mone- | 
tary Fund was held in Washington from September 27 to October 1, 1948 with | 
Yun-wu-Wang, Minister of Finance of China, presiding. The opening and closing | 


session were joint meetings with the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 

Camille Gutt, Managing Director, presented the third annual report of the 
Fund to the Board of Governors on September 28, 1948. The report analyzed the 
recovery effort of Europe during the preceding year and stated that the solution 
of the balance of payments problem and the completion of recovery would require 
a further expansion of production and improvement of productive efficiency, a 
further increase of exports in general, and an expanded flow of exports in the di- 
rections most likely to diminish dollar deficits. These aims could only be achieved 
if government and monetary authorities would take appropriate measures to pre- 
vent the generation of current inflation. Despite the continued balance of pay- 
ments deficits during 1947, which had forced many countries to impose or rein- 
force foreign exchange restrictions in order to deal with a persistent drain on 
reserves, the only Fund member from whom an application for a proposed change 
in par value had been received was France.* 


The report further stated that in spite of the encouraging reaction of members 
to the Fund’s request of June 18, 1947, there was need for greater support of the | 


Fund’s policy to discourage external purchases or sales of gold at prices whic 
directly or indirectly produce exchange transactions at depreciated rates. More 


vigorous enforcement of gold regulations in certain countries, especially importing _ 


countries was stressed. In order to enable the Fund to consider what further action 
could be called for, a letter had been sent to all members requesting the text of 


12 United Nations Bulletin, VI, p. 37. 1 For summary of the original French request 
see International Organization, Il, p. 360-61. 
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g alloca. | their laws, decrees and regulations, and a statement of the administrative prac- 
tices followed regarding international transactions in gold and in articles having a 
to Latin | large content of gold, as well as data on international movements of gold.? 
or Latin | In summarizing the activities of the Fund the report stated that during the ten 
nmenda- | months fiscal period extending from July 1, 1947 to April 30, 1948,* the Fund 
osals for | completed 28 exchange transactions amounting to $544 million on behalf of ten 
arope to members. Its total assets were reported on April 30, 1948, as amounting to $7,- 
merican | 976,000,000 including gold and currencies of member countries. Duties per- 
9. Wage formed during the year included consultations between members and the Fund, 
ad been | and collection and dissemination of information, such as the publications of the 
nference | first monthly bulletin on International Financial Statistics in January 1948. The 
study of Fund continued to maintain close relations with the International Bank for Re- 


construction and Development, the United Nations, its subsidiary organs, the 
| Food and Agriculture Organization, the International Wheat Council, and the 
International Labor Organization. In response to an invitation from the Economic 
and Social Council, the Fund had participated in the meetings at which the Inter- 
national Trade Organization Charter was drafted and had contributed to the 
formulation of practicable arrangements for cooperation between the Fund and 

| Mone- | the ITO. To ensure such cooperation the Havana Charter provided for full con- 





48 with | | sultation with the Fund on monetary and related questions and a draft agreement 
| closing | was drawn up.* 
‘ion and | Discussion of the report revealed that although the Governors had given it 
general approval, this approval had been qualified by the representatives of 
t of the | Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia on the ground that too much space had been 
yzed the | devoted to ERP with too little emphasis on the problem of East-West trade within 
solution Europe, and that no mention had been made in even a general way of the eco- 
Tequire \ nomic achievements of the European member countries which had not partici- 
lency, 4 | pated in the European Recovery Program.® M. Gutt assured these delegates that 
\ the di- | the Fund had not been called upon to endorse the ERP but that both were work- 
chieved | ing to achieve the same ends, and that the only reason so much of the report had 
s to pre- | been devoted to a discussion of this program was that the share of these European 
of P@Y- | countries in world trade was so large that the restoration of their payments would 
eh , be expected to have a world-wide effect. He added that this problem did not 
. rts | imply, however, that the Fund did not recognize the importance to each country 
change | of satisfactory solution of its payments problem.® 
dl | Resolutions adopted by the Board at its fourth session on September 30 in- 
al the | duded the terms and conditions on which Siam should be admitted to member- 
: ad 1 | ship in the Fund, under which it was given until March 31, 1949, to accept mem- 
' ‘- bership; the reduction in the quota for Honduras to $500,000; the adoption of 
s. More 
porting 2International Monetary Fund Annual Report periods from July 1, 1947 to April 30, 1948. 
action | of the Executive Directors for the Year Ended 4 International Monetary Fund Annual Report 
April 30, 1948. of the Executive Directors for the Year Ended . 
text of | Resolution No. 12, adopted at the Second April 30, 1948. 
Annual Meeting of the Board of Governors, 5 International Monetary Fund. Third Session 
changed the beginning of the fiscal year of the September 28, 1948, Verbatim Report, 
h request | International Monetary Fund from July 1 to May p. 10—14 and 18-21. 
60-61. 1, The fiscal year 1947-48 therefore covers the 6 Ibid., p. 36-39. 
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the report on audit for the fiscal year ended April 30, 1948, the financial state. 
ments contained therein and the administrative budget for the fiscal year ending 
April 30, 1949; and the election of the Executive Directors of the Fund." 


Other Matters 


Austria signed the articles of agreement of the International Monetary Fun | 
on August 27, 1948, thus becoming the 47th member of the Fund. Its quota in | 
the Fund was set at $50 million.* ! 

The Fund announced on September 7, 1948 that after careful consideration jt 
had approved the proposals of Peru designed to restore this country’s international 
payments position. These proposals included the creation of a surcharge on im. | 
ports of non-essential and luxury goods and a higher return to exporters, thus ) 
adding to the number of effective exchange rates in Peru. The Fund further | 
recommended that the Government of Peru hold inflation and limit the expansion 
of bank credit.® 

On October 16, 1948, Camille Gutt, Managing Director of the Fund, an. 
nounced that the French Government had consulted the Fund on changes which 
it proposed to make in the French exchange system, so that all trade transactions 
in United States dollars, Swiss francs and Portuguese escudos would take place 
on the basis of the average of the French official rate of 204 to the dollar (or the | 
equivalent for the other currencies) and the “free” market rate in Paris. Although 
the new exchange system did not result in the establishment of a new official par 
value for the franc, the Fund considered that the proposals constituted a signif- 
cant step toward restoring a unitary exchange system for the franc, while the 
Fund and France would continue consultations until a new par value was fixed.” 

In its monthly summary of transactions for September released on October 6, 
1948, the International Monetary Fund recorded a sale of $6 million to Czecho- 
slovakia in exchange for 300 million korunas. This transaction was the first with 
Czechoslovakia and brought to a total of twelve the number of countries which 
have had dealings with the Fund.*t The monthly summary for October showed 
that during the current fiscal year, since May 1, 1948, the equivalent of United 
States $33,828,380.91 had been sold to five different member countries.? 

It was reported on December 14, 1948, that South Africa had purchased $10, 
000,000 from the Fund but no official announcement had yet been made by the 


organization.** | 


Ratification by the fifteenth nation, Denmark, of the IRO Constitution on 
August 20, 1948 brought the Organization into official existence by fulfilling the 








INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 


7 International Monetary Fund Fourth Session 9 Ibid., 56, September 7, 1948. | 
. . . September 29, 1948, Verbatim Report. 10 Ibid., 58, October 16, 1948. } 
For summary of the fifth session see this issue, 11 Ibid., 57, October 6, 1948. 
p. 149. 12 Ibid., 60, November 4, 1948. 

8 International Monetary Fund Press Release 18 New York Times, December 15, 1948. 


54, August 27, 1948. 
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constitutional requirement stipulating that fifteen nations contributing 75 percent 
of the operational funds needed by IRO must ratify the Constitution before the 
Organization could undertake autonomous operations. Following this ratification, 
the Preparatory Commission of IRO began its seventh and last meeting in Geneva 
on September 10, 1948, to complete arrangements for the convening of the IRO 
General Council. The commission 1) decided to convene the first session of the 
General Council on September 13, 1948; 2) requested the Executive Secretary to 
submit to the General Council for its consideration an amended text of the staff 
regulations and the draft financial regulations for IRO; 3) took note of the alloca- 
tion of funds for the quarter from 1 July to 30 September, 1948; 4) noted with 
satisfaction the report of the Review Board for Eligibility Appeals; 5) decided 
not to establish a “date line” for the admission of new cases; and 6) adopted the 
provisional agenda for the first session of the General Council. On September 11 
the chairman declared the final session of the Preparatory Commission for the 
International Refugee Organization closed, noting that it had fulfilled the duties 


assigned to it under the Agreement on Interim Measures.? 


First Meeting of the General Council 


The first meeting of the General Council of IRO was held in Geneva from 
September 13 to September 25, 1948. Following the election of William Hallam 
Tuck, Executive Secretary of PCIRO, as IRO Director General, the major prob- 
lem considered by the Council was re-establishment policy toward refugees and 
displaced persons. The General Council passed a resolution establishing the 
principle of giving a twenty day supply of food to such persons choosing to return 
to their countries of origin from the western zones of Germany and Austria. Al- 
though this twenty-day ration represented a decrease from the three months sup- 
ply formerly issued to repatriates, the Council decided that this decrease was 
justified in view of improved conditions in the countries of origin. The Council 
further directed the secretariat to continue to supply displaced persons with infor- 
mational material on their countries of origin supplied by governments or originat- 
ing with outside observers since the Organization itself lacked the facilities to 
guarantee complete accuracy or to follow through any changes in the situation.’ 
No basic change was proposed by the Council in resettlement policies established 
by the Preparatory Commission, and after determining that it would be necessary 
for IRO to resettle approximately 800,000 displaced persons by June 30, 1950, 
the Council instructed Mr. Tuck to appeal again to the governments for generosity 


| inadmitting displaced person immigrants. Particular stress was laid in the Coun- 


cil’s resolution on the necessity for resettlement of family groups and on the need 
for special immigration plans to meet the needs of intellectuals and other pro- 
fessional persons who had been unacceptable in the past to most receiving 
countries.*® 

Other matters considered by the Council included: 1) adoption of the draft 
tules of procedure as submitted by the Preparatory Commission; 2) approval of 


1 Document PREP/240. 3 Document GC/SR/13. 
2 Document GC/SR/8. 
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the draft agreement with the United Nations; 3) the decision to establish head- 
quarters for IRO in Geneva; 4) election of Australia, Belgium, Canada, China, 
France, Norway, United Kingdom, United States and Venezuela to the Executive | At 
Committee; 5) allocation of $241,095 to continue the Child Research Program in | subm 
Europe; 6) adoption of a total budget of $309,636,270 based on the determing. | tion ¢ 
tions for the resettlement of 825,660 persons by June 30, 1950 and the allocation | State: 
of $155,075,770 for the current fiscal year; 7) decision to limit new admissions to cil rej 
care and maintenance to those applicants who would suffer hardship if denied | Th 
care; 8) denial of any material aid to Arab refugees in the Middle East because of and re 
financial limitations;* 9) adoption of a resolution defining the standards to be repor 
followed by the Organization in providing subsistence supplies for the displaced | the C 
persons under its care and covering the provision of facilities for religious services, | Secre 
health care, food, clothing, housing, vocational training and employment, educa- / as the 
tion and community activities; 10) approval of a sum of $34,314,608 to provide | to ad 
for an estimated 184,000 “residual cases,” persons such as the aged and sick who | Germ 
could not be resettled; and 11) postponement of any decision on the eligibility | be co 
for aid of “volkdeutsche” refugees of German ethnic origin now living in Austria. | UNE! 
The next meeting of the General Council was scheduled for March 29, 1949, in The 





Geneva. and 1 
North 

Other Matters | Interr 
_ Comn 


The Executive Committee of IRO met in Rome on December 7, 1948, and nation 
considered the problem of financing the immigration of refugees to Palestine. | The p 
Since several delegations stated that they could not take any position on the matter | Thy 
under discussion till they had received instructions from their respective govern- | 9g 19 
ments, it was finally agreed to defer any decision on the matter until January 26, 
1949, when the committee was scheduled to meet for a special session in Ottawa, 
Canada.° 

On November 18, despite the opposition of the eastern European bloc, the 
United Nations General Assembly approved the agreement bringing the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization into relationship with the United Nations as a 
specialized agency.°® of the 

The IRO Eligibility Board, which was established to review appeals from dis- } 5%! 
placed persons who had been determined ineligible for IRO assistance, reported reach 


Pur 





on August 31, 1948 that it had disposed of 2,432 cases involving approximately submi 
6,000 persons. The Board also reported that it had been found necessary to ap- lit 


point an additional Board member in order to expedite action on pending cases, techni 
thus increasing the number on the Board to three members in addition to the | The 
chairman.’ The next meeting of the Board was scheduled for January 5, 1949.) 14 
Venezuela formally joined the IRO during the first session of the General Coun- P 
cil while Italy announced its intention to join. | Sry 
| 1See 


4 For United Nations consideration of aid to 6 For action taken in the General Assembly, 2 Uni 
Arab refugees, see this issue, p. 72. see this issue, p. 69. 3Rep 
5 New York Times, December 14, 1948. 7 IRO News Digest 16, October 7, 1948. “Te 
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ish head. INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION UNION 


1, Chi 
ae At its seventh session the Economic and Social Council took note of the report 
ogram in | submitted by the ITU,? and the Soviet representative (Arutiunian) raised a ques- 
‘termina- | tion concerning the fact that ITU had not admitted to membership the Baltic 
location | States and the Mongolian People’s Republic. By a vote of 14 to 3 the Coun- 
issions to | cil rejected a Soviet proposal to ask the ITU to review the question.” 
f denied | The third session of the Administrative Council met in Geneva, September 1, 
cause of | andreached 76 decisions. It accepted the budget for 1949, agreed that the annual 
ds to be | report of the Administrative Council should be submitted to the fourth session of 
lisplaced | the Council which would be held August 5, 1949 at Geneva, and instructed the 
services, | Secretary General to send a factual summary of the work of the Council as well 
t, educa- / asthe approved budget to the United Nations in May 1949. The Council agreed 
provide to admit as observers representatives from the Allied Control Council for 
sick who | Germany, SCAP, and the United Nations. Reciprocal attendance of ICAO would 
ligibility | be continued. It was decided that no agreement would be concluded with 
Austria, | UNESCO at the present.® 
1949, in| The United States,* Czechoslovakia, Monaco, Western Samoa and New Zea- 
, land recently ratified the ITU Convention. The following meetings were held: 
North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement Conference, August 1, 1948; 
| International Television Conference, September 6, Zurich, Switzerland; Planning 
Committee on High Frequency Broadcasting, second meeting, October 1; Inter- 
48, and | national Conference on High Frequency Broadcasting, Mexico City, October 22. 
ilestine. | The Provisional Frequency Board continued in session in Geneva. 
matter | The General Secretariat of ITU was transferred from Berne to Geneva October 
govern | 96, 1948.5 











lary 26, 
Ottawa, 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION 
loc, the (INTERIM COMMISSION) 
e Inter- ; 
ns asa} Pursuant to a decision taken at the first meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Interim Commission for the International Trade Organization,’ the second 
om dis. ) €8sion met in Geneva from August 25 to September 15, 1948. The committee 
isialll mache agreement on several organizational and procedural questions to be 
i ately | submitted to the first session of the ITO conference and established several sub- 
4 a committees to work on substantive matters including relations with the Inter- 
‘ ° “P| national Court of Justice, economic development, administrative questions and 
nae | technical matters. 
on _ The draft rules of procedure as amended by the Executive Committee were 
| Coun | adopted at the first meeting.* Note was taken of the report by the Executive Sec- 
| tetary (Wyndham-White) covering in part administration and finance, prepara- 
| 1 See this issue, p. 126-7. 5 Ibid., 10, p. 480. 
ssembly, | 2 United Nations Bulletin, V, p. 742. , 
| Report of the U.S. Representat*~"e on the Ad- 1 For summary of this meeting see Interna- 
48. ministrative Council. tional Organization, II, p. 372. 


4 Journal Des Télécommunications, 8, p. 324. 2 Document ICITO/EC.2/SR.1. 
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tion of authentic texts of the Havana Charter in the Chinese, Spanish and Russian 7 
languages, publications of reports, and information activities.* In answer to ef 
request by the chairman for an early Spanish translation, a panel of experts com. deleg 
posed of Colombia, Cuba, France, the United Kingdom and the United States Th 
was appointed to revise the Spanish draft of the Havana Charter.* Discussion of | ,.,. 
the relations between the ITO and the International Monetary Fund resulted ing Wilgs 
draft arrangement between the two organizations providing for consultation, ap. 
nual reports on discriminatory quantitative restrictions, customs valuation, recip- CG 
rocal representation and liaison, and exchange of information and statistical sery. - 
ices.* Draft agreements with the United Nations, the Food and Agriculture Or. 
ganization, and the International Labor Organization to be submitted to the 

first annual conference of the ITO were approved by the Committee at its thir. a 
teenth meeting.* It was further decided that while no formal agreement on rel. / 
tionship would be entered into with the International Bank and other specialized _ 
agencies, ITO and these organizations would “continue to work in close collabora- _ 
tion on all questions of common interest until such time as experience might show uve | 
the necessity of formalising the relationship.”’ The report drafted by Subcom. | il 
mittee I on consultation with the International Court of Justice provided that the | “ie 
decisions of the ICJ on matters referred to it by the Organization should have the | bal 
nature of a judgment and that no amendment to the Charter would be necessary:! | a 
This report adopted by the Committee at its twelfth meeting was to be submitted _ 
by the Interim Commission to the First Session of the Conference. At its final : 
meeting the Committee adopted the report of Subcommittee II on economic de- - 
velopment and reconstruction, which included a survey of existing activities and Co . 
facilities, the structure and finance of the ITO, working relations of ITO with a 
other agencies, and the further activities of the Interim Commission.® The Execv- 
tive Committee then accepted the chairman’s proposal that the next session be 
held either at the approximate date of the deposit of the twentieth instrument of 
acceptance in accordance with the provisions of Article 103 of the Charter or on 
September 30, 1949, whichever was earlier. 

On September 30, 1948, the ITO Interim Commission announced that it had | non fr 
abandoned efforts to reach an agreement with Switzerland on the terms of its | tepres 
adherence to the ITO. This action by the Interim Commission came as a result of | Julian 
the refusal by the Swiss representative to furnish any information not already { 1949, 
published, giving the impression that the Swiss government was not seriously comp! 
interested in becoming a member of ITO.1° The composition and terms of refer- | tion of 
ence for the working party which negotiated with the Swiss representative had | and Sc 
been approved at the second session of the Executive Committee. The 

On July 26, 1948, Turkey signed in New York the Final Act of the United | Confe 
Nations Conference on Trade and Employment. Turkey had been unable to sign and n¢ 








fl 





| easter 
8 Document ICITO/EC.2/5. 6 Documents ICITO/EC.2/14. For text of the | b UN 
4 Documents ICITO/EC.2/SR.15 and ICITO/ draft agreements see document ICITO/EC.2/21. y 
EC.2/19/Rev.1. 7 Document ICITO/EC.2/SR.7. Direct 
5 For further discussion of the relation of the 8 Document ICITO/EC.2/15. 
Fund to ITO see International Monetary Fund 9 Document ICITO/EC.2/20. 
Document 3, August 31, 1948 and Document 3 10 New York Times, October 1, 1948. 11 Do 
Supplement 1, September 17, 1948. 12 Un 
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the Final Act at the close of the Havana Conference because an authorized Turkish 
delegate had not been in Havana. 

The Contracting Parties to the General Agreement of Tariffs and Trade held 
their second session at Geneva from August 16 to September 14, 1948. Dana 
Wilgress (Canada) was elected chairman of the meeting which was made up of 
representatives of twenty-two of the original twenty-three signatory states. The 
accomplishments of the second session included a number of detailed changes in 
the General Agreement to bring it more closely into line with the Havana Charter, 
especially regarding certain limited kinds of protection by under-developed or 
war-damaged countries;'! a protocol allowing Chile further time in which to 
become a contracting party; and an agreement to hold a further series of tariff 
negotiations to enter the final multilateral stage at Geneva in April, 1949, with 

Denmark, the Dominican Republic, El Salvador, Finland, Greece, Haiti, Italy, 
| Nicaragua, Peru, Sweden, and Uruguay to participate along with the twenty- 
| three original negotiating countries. It was also decided to allow Pakistan and 
| Ceylon to modify to a very limited extent their tariff reductions on certain imports, 
| to permit Brazil to increase certain import duties affecting the United Kingdom 
and the United States, and to grant the United States permission to give preferen- 











' tial treatment to its trust territory of the Pacific Islands. At the meeting the Cuban 
government consented to discuss with United States customs experts the United 
States complaint that Cuba had nullified the tariff concessions on textiles agreed 
at the Geneva tariff conference last year.'* Action on the refusal of India and 
Pakistan to apply GATT to South Africa was deferred until the next session of the 
Contracting Parties, which was tentatively set for April 1949. 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND 
CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


The third session of the General Conference of UNESCO met in Beirut, Leba- 
non from November 17 through December 11, 1948, with 36 member nations 
represented and official observers from eight other countries. Jaime Torres Bodet, 
Julian Huxley. Paris was selected for the site of the fourth session in September 
’ 1949, anda budget of $7,780,000 was approved.' During the session, Switzerland 
completed the requirements to become the 45th member nation and the applica- 
tion of Monaco was approved. Ceylon’s application was referred to the Economic 
and Social Council for advice, while Israel withdrew its application.* 

The Director General (Huxley) reported on work carried out in 1948.* The 








Conference expressed satisfaction with the work accomplished during the year 
and noted that workers in the fields of education, science and culture from both 
eastern and western Europe had attended conferences and meetings organized 
by UNESCO and that some of the meetings had been held in eastern Europe. The 
Director General supplemented his report by mentioning some recent accomplish- 


11 Document GATT/CP/1. Release 13, December 13, 1948. 
12 United Nations Bulletin, V, p. 828-29. 2 Ibid. 
1 U.S. National Commission for UNESCO Press 8 Ibid. 
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ments: three countries, Hungary, Afghanistan and the Philippines had requested 
that educational missions be sent to them, the project for a cultural and scientific The 
history of man had been begun, radio experts had met in Paris and agreed to 





cooperation in the inauguration of a weekly program on UNESCO, and the Diyi- = 
sions of Natural Sciences and Mass Communication had jointly worked out a _ 
program to popularize science. coher 

Consideration of the program‘ comprised the bulk of the activity of the General ap 
Conference, which subjected it to careful scrutiny, not only from a budgetary indo 
standpoint, but largely from the standpoint of the way in which the program | ghoriz 
activities advanced the organization’s purposes. The program as given final ap. heen 
proval, did not differ substantially from that adopted in Mexico City, but was | 
arranged under seven chapter headings instead of six: Reconstruction, Education, ) a 
Natural Sciences, Social Sciences, Humanities, Cultural Activities and Communi | ieee 
cations. A Joint Committee was appointed to consider UNESCO’s public informa. | il 
tion activities, publication policies, and function as a world center for the ex- th 
change of information. The final report, which was approved by the Conference, | ree 
stressed the need of an expanded information program if UNESCO’s goals were point 


to be achieved. The report recommended more publications for wide distribution, Office 
better distribution methods, a revolving fund to utilize sales proceeds for publica- and 7 
tions, and the use of the UNESCO Courier as the major medium of the organiza- | 


| with t 
tion. The Conference approved the creation of a cultural liaison service for the | th ‘ 
Middle East, the extension of parts of UNESCO’s program to Germany and Japan, 
study of textbook revision in Germany and Japan and development of opportuni- ane 


ties for fellowships abroad. The contract for an educational mission to Afghanistan ie 
was approved; and the text of a convention of the exchange of audiovisual ma- Du 
terials was approved and referred to member states for adherence. The Confer | } 414 , 
ence voted to establish a regional office for UNESCO in the western hemisphere salesl 
jointly with other cooperating specialized agencies of the United Nations. It was | ypig, 
also agreed to cooperate with those United Nations organizations concerned with | pag 
trusteeship and non-self-governing territories, inviting the nations responsible for 
administration in such territories to cooperate with UNESCO. 

The Director General was instructed to establish a labor liaison section in the UNIC 
secretariat or to otherwise effectively provide for labor liaison. The Conference Healt 
agreed to give special attention in educational reconstruction to needs of mass Co 
organizations such as labor groups and cooperatives and to utilize their educa- 
tional facilities. The Conference adopted resolutions stressing the importance of the V 
teaching in schools about the contribution labor had made to civilization, and of pecte 





giving adequate representation at the 1949 conference on Adult Education to | for th 
labor and agricultural groups. Final actions taken on the rule relating to working | powe 
languages were that English and French should remain the working languages of | §,, 1, 


the General Conference, with Spanish to be used whenever facilities for simul- find s 
taneous interpretation were available. Among resolutions adopted relating to |p, 
the work of the national commissions was one urging national commissions to | ie, 
solicit the support of young people. 


1 Fo 
4 UNESCO Background Release 55, October 8, 1948. see thi 
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WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


The Executive Board of the World Health Organization met in Geneva for its 
second session from October 25 to November 11, 1948. Some of the more im- 
t matters considered from an agenda which comprised more than seventy 
items included: 1) allocation of $100,000 for an extensive research program on 
tuberculosis; 2) approval of the report of a committee of experts on venereal dis- 
ease recommending the large-scale use of penicillin in the treatment of syphilis 
and calling for WHO to stimulate penicillin production and distribution; 3) au- 
thorization to the WHO Director-General to create a Bureau of Medical Supplies 
to coordinate information and to advise governments on questions concerning the 
rement of essential drugs, biological products, and medical equipment; 4) 
allocation of nearly $1,500,000 for the purpose of giving more direct aid to gov- 
ernmments in all parts of the world in the form of field demonstrations and the 
provision of fellowships for medical and public health personnel; 5) approval of 
research along lines suggested by the International Congress of Mental Health, 
including comparative studies, surveys and demonstrations in that field; 6) ap- 
pointment of Lt. Col. Chandra Mani (India) as director of the WHO Regional 
Office for South East Asia which was to be established early in 1949 in New Delhi, 
and 7) authorization to the WHO Director-General to sign a working agreement 
with the Pan American Sanitary Organization to serve as the WHO regional or- 
ganization for the Western Hemisphere as soon as fourteen of the twenty-one 
American republics had completed ratification of the WHO Constitution. The 
next session of the Executive Board was scheduled for February 21, 1949, also in 
Geneva.” 

During the period under review the following technical groups of the WHO 
held meetings to discuss vital health problems: the Expert Committee on Tuber- 
culosis, the Expert Committee on Venereal Disease, the Expert Committee on the 
Unification of Pharmacopoeias, the Committee on Insecticides, Tuberculin and 
BCG Committee, the Expert Committee on Biological Standardization, the Ex- 
pert Committee on Habit-forming Drugs, the Expert Committee on International 
Epidemic Control, Committee on Field Services Program, Joint Committee with 
UNICEF on Health Policy, and the Expert Committee on Maternal and Child 
Health. 

Convinced that the universal food shortage could not possibly be solved by 
any short-term emergency schemes, the Food and Agriculture Organization and 
the World Health Organization in the fall of 1948 jointly worked out a plan ex- 
pected to yield immediate as well as long-range benefit for local populations and 
for the rest of the world through the use of agricultural machinery, adequate draft 
power, correct fertilizers, pesticides, etc. Plans for this elaborate project had so 
far been held up by a lack of funds, and the two organizations had been unable to 
find sources willing and able to contribute the required two million dollars a year.* 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister of India, inaugurated the first confer- 
ence of the South East Asia Regional Committee of the World Health Organiza- 


1F or further material on relations with PASO, 2 WHO Newsletter, November—December, 1948. 
see this issue, p. 172. 8 WHO Newsletter, October 1948. 
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tion on October 4 at New Delhi. During the two-day meeting the delegates laid 
the framework for the first WHO regional organization and reached agreement 
on a whole series of questions ranging from organizational and budgetary matters 
to detailed proposals on programs for raising health standards in individual coun. 
tries of the area.* 

During a two-day European Health Conference which took place in Geneva on 
November 15 and 16 under the auspices of WHO, representatives of seventeen 
nations from western and eastern Europe stressed that material destruction and 
deterioration of moral and physical health were problems common to all of them 
which could not be solved without outside help and in order to meet the current 
problem asked for advice on methods of epidemic control, fellowships for person- 
nel to study techniques in the most advanced countries, medical literature, health 
education films, and medical supplies and equipment. These requests were to be 
studied by a European WHO special temporary office to be established around 
January 1, 1949, and charged with helping to solve the health problems of Euro- 
pean countries ravaged by the war. 

On November 11 the World Health Organization accepted the newly-formed 
World Federation of Mental Health on an official consultative basis, thus enabling 
the Federation to make recommendations directly to WHO and in turn, enabling 
it to implement recommendations that would come from WHO.*® 

On December 8, 1948, the United Nations General Assembly considered a 
letter from Dr. Brock Chisholm, WHO Director-General, requesting the extension 
during 1949 of financial aid to the United Nations Appeal for Children. The 
First Health Assembly felt that the WHO had a right to be a direct beneficiary 
from the proceeds of any United Nations Appeal for Children, since it was gener- 
ally realized that the budgetary provisions for 1949 were very inadequate. In spite 
of this appeal, however, the General Assembly adopted a resolution deciding that 
the proceeds of the collections should be for the benefit of the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund.* 


4 Ibid. 6 New York Times, November 12, 1948. 
5 WHO Newsletter, November—December, 1948. 7 United Nations Document A/PV.177. 
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ARAB LEAGUE 
neva on 
venteen | Plans by Arab League officials to establish an Arab government over the 


ion and | whole of Palestine culminated in an announcement on September 20, 1948, of 
of them | the formation of such a government at Gaza, to be headed by Premier Ahmed 
current | Hilmi Pasha, Arab Military Governor of Jerusalem.’ King Abdullah of Trans- 
person. | jordan promply served notice that he would bar it from the Holy Land as it 
health | amounted to recognition of partition, which the Arabs had opposed. A meeting 
re to be | of Palestine Arab leaders at Jericho proclaimed King Abdullah of Transjordan as 
around | King of “all Palestine” on November 28 and on December 7 the cabinet of Trans- 
f Euro | jordan gave its consent that King Abdullah accept the crown of a united Palestine 
and Transjordan. On December 14 the Palestinian Arabs told the Arab League 
formed | that they would support the Jericho decision in spite of the fact that the League 
nabling | was using all means of pressure to persuade King Abdullah to renounce the plan 
nabling | and even was considering expelling Transjordan from the League.? On December 
21 Abdullah’s appointment of a new Mufti of Jerusalem to replace Haj Amin 
dered a | a-Husseini constituted a direct challenge to the Arab League which declared that 
tension | itwould continue to support the all Palestine government proclaimed at Gaza and 
on. The | that it was up to the Palestinian people to decide their own future. 
eficiary | On November 11, representatives of eight Arab states concluded a meeting of 
s gener- | the Arab League’s political committee after having taken a decision to resume 
In spite | joint military operation if Israel refused to comply with the United Nations Se- 
ing that ) curity Council's order to withdraw to the positions held in the Negeb on October 
Nations | 14° and on December 25 the League called on the Arab states to take up the war 
in Palestine again, on the ground that Israel had violated the United Nations 
truce.* 

Decisions reached at the semi-annual session of the League on November 16 
included the restatement that the Arabs would never agree to partition. If Britain 
and the United States hoped to win Israeli gratitude by persuading the Arabs that 
their case was so hopeless that the League would have to recognize partition they 
were deceiving themselves, the League announced, while stating that an all- 
Palestine Government should be the symbol of Palestinian Arab independence to 
be supported by other Arabs.® 

The Arab League on December 21 cabled an appeal to the Security Council to 
order the Netherlands to halt military operations and relayed to its member states 
an Indonesian appeal to recognize the republic and intervene to halt Dutch ag- 








=, 


, ' 
| gression.® 
1 New York Times, September 21, 1948. 4 New York Times, December 26, 1948. 
2 Ibid., December 15, 1948. 5 Chronology of International Events and Doc- 
3 For summary of the Palestine question in the uments, IV, p. 754. 
48. Security Council, see this issue, p. 91-8. 6 New York Times, December 22, 1948. 
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CARIBBEAN COMMISSION 


The third session of the West Indian Conference opened at Guadelou 
French West Indies on December 1, 1948 and closed on December 14, after an 
sidering policy to be followed by the Caribbean Commission for the next two 
years. The Conference was attended by two delegates from each of the fifteen 
territories within the jurisdiction of the commission and observers invited by the 
commission from Haiti, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, and the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies. 

The agenda included items on health and sanitation, trade, welfare, labor con. 
ditions, education, housing, city planning, transport and communications, popula. 
tion movements, tourism and a bill of human rights and obligations. The mos 
important matters, however, as announced by Ward M. Canaday (United States), 
chairman of the commission, were industrial development, greater economic pro- 
ductivity, better transportation and development of tourist trade.” 

Industrial development, the last item on the agenda set off heated debate, A 
proposal made by Albert Gomes (Trinidad), Chairman of the Industrial Develop. 
ment Committee, for the establishment of a Caribbean Bank was rejected. Ap- 


proved, however, were recommendations 1) that the commission establish ma. | 


chinery to coordinate applications made to the International Bank for Reconstrue- 
tion and Development by the local governments; 2) that a study of territorial tariff 
reductions be made; 3) that the commission work for removal of discriminatory 
restrictions on shipping, air travel and air freight; 4) that telegraph tariffs be 
reduced; and 5) that a meeting of meteorological experts to examine the possi- 
bilities of establishing weather and hurricane warning systems be convened.* 

The agreement for the establishment of the Caribbean Commission, signed at 
Washington October 30, 1946, entered into force August 6, 1948, when the Neth- 
erlands government submitted to the United States its approval of the agreement. 
Notices of approval had previously been deposited by France, the United King- 
dom and the United States.* 


CONSULTATIVE COUNCIL OF WESTERN POWERS! 


The third regular session of the Consultative Council of the Western Powers 
met at Paris October 25 and 26, 1948. According to the communiqué issued by 
the five foreign ministers of France, Belgium, Luxembourg, the United Kingdom 
and the Netherlands at the conclusion of the meeting, four major topics were 
discussed.? 

The Council approved the principles governing the defense policy of the five 


powers based on the Brussels treaty of March 17, 1948, and the United Nations | 
Charter, and examined the decisions of the five national defense ministers who ( 
met on September 27 and 28, of establishing a land, sea, and air command organi- | 








nets, J 


1 Caribbean Commission, Monthly Bulletin, 1 As far as can be determined no official title 
December 1948. for the organization created by the Brussels pact | 
2 New York Times, December 2, 1948. has yet been formulated. The pact itself refers 
8 Ibid., December 13, 1948. to a Consultative Council but does not give 4 

4 Department of State Bulletin, XIX p. 245. title to the organization as a whole. 


2 Department of State Bulletin, XIX, p. 583. 
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ution of the five states. This permanent military organization was to be “under 

the direction of the ministers responsible for defense in order to put into operation 

apolicy of common defense and to deal with problems relating to production and 
ement of material.”* 

The Council agreed to establish a committee of financial experts to study the 
fnancial and economic questions raised by the organization of the defense of 
western Europe. These plans hinged on the obtainment of United States aid. As 
indicated in newspaper reports, the Consultative Council had been told that, as 
} with the European Recovery Program, a prerequisite to American aid was that 
participating countries should make an inventory of their minimum requirements, 
their military industrial potential and their capabilities for self and mutual aid.‘ 
) American estimates of needs had already been drafted as since the end of July 
| American and Canadian military observers had been present at the defense min- 
isters’ conferences. 

The finance ministers of the five countries had met in Paris October 17, to dis- 
cuss the problem of financing the armament of western Europe. For the immedi- 
ate financing of the general staff of the western alliance, the five powers would 
contribute on a pro rata basis for the provision of personnel and any immediate 
needs for training and supplies. Any unexpected problem of finance would be 
settled in the same way until a satisfactory division of expenses was determined 
for the long term equipment program.° 

Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery was chosen chairman of the permanent 
common organization although it was hoped that an American air force officer 
would later take the position.* At a meeting between Marshal Montgomery and 
the three military governors of western Germany in November it was reported 
that suggestions had been made for the coordination of the five power air forces 
and equipment, and the standardization of arms.’ It was also reported that at- 
tempts at coordination of ground forces, and agreement on the number of com- 
bat units that each nation of the western alliance would provide initially toward 
the common defense pool, were made, although no Dutch forces were to be 
available until at least 1952 because of disturbances in Indonesia.*® 

The Consultative Council established a committee of representatives of the 
} five governments to consider and report to their governments steps to be taken 
| to secure greater unity between European countries; the five foreign ministers 
were to meet at Luxembourg on January 25, 1949 to discuss plans for the fur- 








"S$ were } thering of this unity.? The committee was to take into consideration all sugges- 


the five 
Nations 


tions made by governments or private organizations such as the Franco-Belgian 
plan which called for the creation of a European assembly composed of mem- 
, bers chosen by the parliaments of the five states, and a British suggestion of a 


rs who / European council of representatives appointed by and responsible to their cabi- 


organi- | 
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nets. The committee was to deal with other matters of common concern, with com- 
mittee membership to be extended to countries not Brussels pact signatories.'° 


8 New York Times, September 28, 1948. 7 Ibid., November 29, 1948. 
4 Ibid., October 31, 1948. 8 Ibid., November 8 and 9, 1948. 
5 Ibid., October 17, 1948. 9 Department of State Bulletin, XIX, p. 583. 


6 Ibid., September 30, 1948. 10 New York Times, November 17, 1948. 
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Also discussed by the Consultative Council was the question of a customs uw. At 4 
ion and the question of admittance of Spain and Italy into the western allianc, Robert 
It was reported, however, that aside from the strategic importance of Spain wester 
there were many reasons against her admittance, and the inclusion of Italy adopte 
would entail the revision of the peace treaty as her armaments had been cur. constit 
tailed. 

The Consultative Council noted with satisfaction the progress accomplished 
in social and cultural matters by the committee established at its second session 
which had met at London in August 1948. Working conditions, social security | Coun 
laws, and laws concerning the employment of women and children had been At ¢ 
studied by the committee on social matters, while the committee on public States 
health had considered questions concerning the exchange of medical and public Institu 
health personnel, exchange of information on health legislation and statistics, re. the In 
ciprocal recognition of medical standards, and combined efforts against disease under 
and epidemics. The five governments agreed to take measures together for aboli- 4. Co 
tion of passports for traveling between the five countries when pre-war condi tor.) 
tions returned, immediate facilitation of travel necessary for the development of the co 
understanding between the countries, circulation of objects of culture, and actiie 
formation of a committee for cooperation in making documentary and educa- to the 
tional films. The five ministers of education were to examine the possibilities of with 
cooperation in certain fields such as mutual aid in reconstruction of cultural states 
equipment and exchange of information on teaching methods and on educational) Qp 
legislation, the exchange of professors and students between universities, equality! man o 
of degrees and examinations, and cooperation between museums and libraries.") forces 

The last topic discussed by the Consultative Council was the preliminary study, prepa’ 
of North Atlantic security and the conversations on this topic held at Washington| Ameri 
during the summer of 1948. The Council agreed on the principle of a defense cembe 
pact for the North Atlantic.** _ Consu 

Secrecy surrounded discussion and negotiation of the pact in Washington. It} ings, | 
was reported, however, that discussion was among the United States, Canada resolv 
and the five powers of the western alliance although the United States had urged of Co 
the inclusion of Norway, Denmark, Iceland, Portugal, Ireland, Italy and Spain.” meeti 
The pact, as drafted by the five signatories of the Brussels pact, attempted to work provis 
out a formula whereby the United States, despite constitutional limitations, could §) to : 
give immediate military aid to any western power that might be attacked." It to rec 
was also reported that Canada and the United States refused to accept any clause of the 
obligating them to give support to any attacked western power but suggested point 
that each country be left free to take the initiative of declaring war if and when Coun 
it felt that it should.’* It was indicated that although the five European power | the w 
had wished the pact to be in force for a period of fifty or fifty-five years, the | the U 








United States and Canada only wished it extended for ten years at a time. On 
sion ¢ 
11 Ibid., October 18, 1948. 14 New York Times, November 8 and 24, and 
12 Chronique de Politique Etrangére, I, No. 6, December 3, 1948. 171 
p. 30-1. 15 Ibid., November 15, 1948. 


18 Department of State Bulletin, XIX, p. 583. 16 Ibid., November 28, December 2, 1948. | 
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stoms up, At @ press conference on October 27 United States Under-Secretary of State 
1 alliange| Robert Lovett announced that any proposals submitted by the five powers of the 
of Spain western union would be considered in the light of the Vandenburg resolution 
. of Itgh adopted by the United States Senate in June 1948, and of the protection of the 


been oul constitutional guarantee that Congress alone had the power to declare war.'" 


»mplished ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


1d. session 
I security| Council of the Organization 


had been At a meeting on December 1, the Council of the Organization of American 
mn public states considered a draft agreement between the Council and the Pan American 
nd public Institute of Geography and History and approved recommendations by which 
‘istics, re the Institute was to be considered an Inter-American Specialized Organization 
st disease under Article 96 of the Charter of the Organization. On a United States motion, 
for aboli- the Council appointed a Special Committee to consider the subject of specialized 
ar condi: jster-American conferences and to recommend to the Council a procedure for 
pment a the convening of such conferences. The chairman of the Council (Corominas) 
ure, and notified the members that fourteen governments had appointed representatives 
d educa: t) the American Committee on Dependent Territories and that in accordance 
bilities | with Resolution XXXIII of the Ninth International Conference of American 
"Cultural! states the Council should convoke the committee. 

ucational) Qn December 11, the representative of Costa Rica (Esquival) notified the chair- 
, equality! man of the Council that the territory of Costa Rica had been invaded by armed 
braries."| forces allegedly originating in Nicaragua, a culmination of a long period of 
ary study| preparation on the part of Nicaragua. In accordance with Article 6 of the Inter- 
shington| American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, which had come into effect on De- 
| defense} cember 3, Mr. Esquival requested that an immediate meeting of the Organ of 
Consultation be convened. The Council of the Organization held two meet- 
ngton. It| ings, December 12 and 14, to study the situation as reported by Costa Rica and 
Canad | resolved to make a study of the problem prior to the summoning of the Organ 
ad urged of Consultation. At the second meeting the Council decided: 1) to summon a 
Spain." | meeting of Foreign Ministers to study the situation, 2) to constitute itself as a 
1 to work | provisional organ of consultation under Article 12 of the Inter-American Treaty, 
ns, could | §) to appoint a commission to investigate the alleged events on the scene, and 4) 
ked.25 It | 0 request all American governments to cooperate fully in facilitating the work 
ry clause of the investigating group. On December 15, the chairman of the Council ap- 
uggested | pointed an investigation commission consisting of the representatives on the 
nd when | Council of Brazil, Colombia, United States, Mexico, and Peru. On the same date 
1 powers | the action of the Council was communicated under Article 54 of the Charter of 
ears, the| the United Nations to the Security Council.’ 

e. On December 17 it was announced that the Peruvian member of the commis- 
sion of investigation (Bautista de Lavalle) had resigned because the Costa Rican 


nd 24, and 

11 Ibid., November 28, 1948. 1 PAU Document C-sa/48-E. 
2 Document S/1171. 

2, 1948. 
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Government had not yet recognized the Peruvian regime of Gen. Manuel Odrg 
which had come into power in Peru in November 1948. The Council, however, 
directed the remaining four members of the commission to continue with thei 
work.® Arriving in San José, Costa Rica on December 17, the commission began 
immediate investigation of the Costa Rican charges. After conferring with Presi. 
dent Jose Figueres and Foreign Minister Benjamin Odio, the commission jp 
executive session began examination of weapons allegedly taken from a group of 





Chairm 
Paragui 
structe¢ 
habitan 

sO 
its bor¢ 
gms al 





invaders captured near Santa Rosa and bearing the Nicaraguan coat of arms and 
initials of the Nicaraguan National Guard. An investigation of the frontier region | 
followed.‘ After a five-day investigation of the area, the commission returned to! 
San José and prepared a report for submission to the Council.* 

The commission reported 1) that there was no doubt but that the invadin 
teams had been organized in Nicaraguan territory, that the expedition had been | 
prepared by a group of Costa Rican exiles headed by former president Rafael | . 
Angel Calderon Guardia and that the Nicaraguan government had failed to take 
adequate steps to restrain it; 2) that after the principle nucleus of the expedition } 


had crossed into Costa Rica the Nicaraguan Government began essential meas- | 
ures to prevent the invaders from receiving aid from Nicaragua; 3) that there | 


was no proof to be found that Nicaraguan armed forces had participated in the 


movement on Costa Rican territory although an impression had been gained that | 


some military elements in Nicaragua had given technical aid to the invaders prior 
to crossing the border; 4) that apparently there had been no actual contact be- 
tween the government forces of Costa Rica and Nicaragua; 5) that the exiles in 
Nicaragua had been compelled to take the measures they had due to Costa Rica’s 
failure to comply with its agreement to grant political amnesty; and 6) that for 
many months the Caribbean Legion had undeniably enjoyed official support and 
facilities in Costa Rica in preparation of its programs and activities designed to 
overthrow certain Central American governments, including the Nicaraguan 
regime.® 

On December 24, the Council of the Organization of American States called upon 
both Costa Rica and Nicaragua to refrain from any further war-like activity as a 
result of their border controversy. In addition, the Council noted that Nicaragua 
could and should have taken effective measures to prevent the organization 
on its jurisdiction of an expedition such as had crossed into Costa Rican territory. 
The Council requested that both nations observe the principles of non-interven- 
tion and solidarity embodied in the inter-American instruments subscribed to by 
all the republics and pledged itself to continue in consultation until categorical 
assurances had been received from both parties that they would adhere to these 
principles. It also recommended that all the republics actively collaborate “toward 
a better fulfillment of the principles which inspired” the decisions of the Council. 
On a Uruguayan motion, the Council established a five-man military commission 
to observe the fulfillment of the Council’s decisions.? On December 28, the 


8 New York Times, December 18, 1948. 6 New York Times, December 25, 1948. 
4 Ibid., December 18, 1948. 7 Ibid., December 25, 1948. 
5 Ibid., December 24, 1948. 
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uel Odrig| Chairman of the Council appointed representatives of United States, Mexico, 
however | Paraguay, Brazil and Colombia to make up the new commission which was in- 
vith their| structed to see that each party employed all available means to prevent its in- 
on began| habitants from participating in or fomenting civil strife or in recruiting for pur- 
ith Presi. poses of crossing the border, and disarmed and interned all rebel forces crossing 
\ission in| its borders. The commission was also to see that the nations prohibited traffic in 
group of | arms and war materials to rebels, and prevented the equipping and arming of 
arms ang | persons within their jurisdiction in the interests of the rebels.* 





er region | 
‘urned to! {nter-American Commission on Methods for the Peaceful Solution of 
Conflicts’ 
wr On August 18, 1948, the Permanent Delegate of the Dominican Republic to 
4 Rafa the United Nations (de Machina) notified the United Nations Security Council, 
4 to tak 'inaccordance with Article 54 of the Charter, that his government had applied to 
Saxe ' the Inter-American Commission on Methods for the Peaceful Solution of Con- 
~— ‘ficts for suggested methods and steps which might lead to a peaceful solution of 
me ‘aa the conflict between the Dominican Republic and Cuba. The conflict centered 
ere oa allegations by the Dominican Republic that the Cuban government had per- 
| mitted and was continuing to permit the organization in its territory of armed 
'goups for the purpose of fomenting civil war in the Dominican Republic and 
of “overthrowing the legally established Government, in violation of the various 
agreements of the American regional system signed and ratified by both coun- 
tries,”2° 

The commission met in Washington on September 9, 1948, to consider the 
Dominican charges. Prior to its meeting, the chairman and members of the com- 
mission had exchanged views with the representatives of the interested parties; 
as a result of this preliminary investigation the representatives of both govern- 
ments accepted the commission’s suggestion of September 9 that direct negotia- 
tions be carried out through the usual official channels to the mutual satisfaction 
| of Cuba and the Dominican Republic.'t The Dominican Republic on October 7 
: reported these measures to the Security Council along with the information that 
caragua | Cuba, i te of September 27, had proposed that direct negotiations begin 

nization | Uo® in a note pte : prop g egi 
within thirty days in accordance with the Inter-American Commission’s recom- 


erritory. 
*rY* | mendation.2? 
nterven- | 


-d to by | 
egorical 

to these The second meeting of the Directing Council of the Pan American Sanitary 
“toward _ Organization was held in Mexico City from October 8 to 12, 1948. In the course 
Youncil. | f the meeting, the Council approved a total budget of $1,700,000 for the year 
1949 to be divided among the expenses of headquarters administration, zone 
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ymission 
28, the, mu , 
) .. December 29, 1948. publics (Havana, 1940) and was installed July 
§ The commission was organized by the Coun- 81, 1948 (PAU Bulletin, October 1948, p. 591). 
348. cil of the Organization of American States un- 10 Document S/982. 
der Resolution XIV of the Second Meeting of 11 PAU Bulletin, October 1948, p. 591. 


Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American Re- 12 Document S/1036. 
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offices, central services and field activities and field programs for the control of 
communicable diseases. In addition the Council recommended to the members| 
of PASO the desirability of ratifying the Constitution of the World Health Oy. , 
ganization, accepted as a basis for the agreement between the two organizations | 
the draft approved by the Directing Council in its first meeting,'* and authorized 
the Director of PASO to sign the agreement after at least 14 American states had | 
ratified the WHO Constitution. After considering the position of non-self-govern. | 
ing territories in the western hemisphere, the Council empowered these areas ]) | 
to participate without vote in the deliberations of the Directing Council and its 
committees other than those on administration, finances and the constitution; 2) 
to propose subjects for the agenda of meetings of the Directing Council; 3) to | 
receive all documents, reports and minutes of the Council; and 4) to appoint | 
observers and to participate in the discussions of the Executive Committee on 
the same basis as those members of the PASO not members of the Executive 
Committee. The Council at its second meeting also took action upon the question 


of regional border agreements and reports to member governments. Argentina : 


and Guatemala were elected to fill the vacancies on the Executive Committee | 
created by the expirations of the terms of office of Cuba and the United States." 


Inter-American Conference on Conservation of Renewable Natural 
Resources 

The Inter-American Conference on Conservation of Renewable Natural Re- 
sources convened in Denver, Colorado from September 7 to 20, 1948. In a series 
of resolutions, the Conference requested the Pan American Union in cooperation 
with other international organizations in the field of natural resources to 1) pro- 
mote the development and conservation of resources in the western hemisphere, 
2) establish a service to assist governments in obtaining the best scientific and 
technical advice available, 3) publish and distribute periodic reports on the prob- 
lem of conservation and its solutions, 4) develop and extend methods for the study 
and plan for the development and conservation of resources; and 5) encourage 
the exchange of experts on conservation among the universities and colleges of 





the hemisphere and to aid schools in the development of proper curricula for the 
training of other experts. In addition, the Conference requested the American 
governments to establish immediately national boards or committees on natural 
resources and to ratify the Convention on Nature Protection and Wildlife Preser- 
vation. It was also proposed that they utilize rationally forest reserves and sur- 


face and underground waters, establish national and international forestry pre- 
serves, and establish control of animal and plant species detrimental to conserva: | 


tion of indigenous fauna and flora.*® 


Gran Colombia Economic Conference 
The Gran Colombia Economic Conference met in Quito, Ecuador, from July 


24 to August 11, 1948, with representatives of Colombia, Venezuela, Ecuador * 


13 See International Organization, I, p. 544. 15 PAU Conference Summary Series No. 1. 
14 PASO Document OSP.CD2.M/-5. 
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and Panama in attendance. On August 9, the representatives signed an agree- 
ment looking to the establishment of the Gran Colombia Economic and Customs 
Union (The Charter of Quito), to come into force upon ratification by two or 
more of the original signatories and to be open for signature by other American 
republics upon conditions passed upon by the General Council of the Union. 
Each signatory accorded all others most-favored-nation treatment in commercial 
relations while the economic integration foreseen in the agreement was being 

ected. Machinery created for the administration of the Economic and Cus- 
toms Union included a Conference as supreme authority of the union, a General 
Council as the central and permanent body of the union, and specialized com- 
missions on customs matters, production, commercial and communications mat- 
ters, and a permanent secretariat were also provided for. Interim machinery to 
function until the agreement entered into force included a provisional Economic 
Council, a conference on air transportation to consider particularly the creation 
of a Gran Colombia Institute of Re-insurance, a Gran Colombia Bank and a 
Monetary Clearing Fund. A second Gran Colombia Economic Conference was 
scheduled for Bogota in the latter half of 1949.*¢ 
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Pan American Union: The adoption of the plan of organization of the Pan 
American Union adopted by the Governing Body on July 21, 1947," was com- 
pleted on August 2, 1948, when Raul Diez de Medina of Bolivia assumed his 
duties as director of the Department of Public Information. 

Meetings: Meetings held by the various Pan American organizations during 
the period under review included the first Pan American Congress of Pharmacy 
(Havana, December 1-8, 1948) and the third Inter-American Travel Congress 
(Buenos Aires, December 6-15, 1948). A Latin-American Regional Educational 
Seminar was held in Caracas from August 5 to September 8, 1948.1* The Second 
Inter-American Conference on Indian Life, scheduled for Cuzco, Peru, October 
10 to 20, 1948, was indefinitely postponed. Scheduled for early in 1949 were the 
Inter-American Economic Conference (Buenos Aires, March 28) and the fourth 
General Assembly of the Inter-American Commission of Women (Buenos Aires, 
May 15). 


16 PAU Conference Summary Series No. 1. 18 For a summary of results see PAU, Confer- 
11 See International Organization, Il, p. 145. ence Summary Series No. 3. 











IV. WAR AND TRANSITIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


ALLIED COMMISSION FOR AUSTRIA 





In the Allied Council meeting on August 13, 1948, the Soviet High Comnis. | 
sioner (Kurasov) attacked the United States—Austrian ECA Agreement of July 2 | | 
as contradictory to the obligations set forth in the Moscow Declaration of 1943 
and as making Austria entirely dependent upon the United States. The United | 
States High Commissioner (Keyes) stated that the actual working performance | 
of the ERP would disprove these statements and the British and French High | 
Commissioners joined him in rejecting the Soviet proposal for cancellation of the 
United States—Austrian ECA Agreement.! 

At the same meeting the Allied Council considered the Chancellor’s protest 
against Soviet demands for statistical reports from Austrian industrial enterprises | 
in the form of answers to questionnaires demanding extensive and detailed in. | 
formation, such as the name, address and political party membership of the | 
owners, managers, bookkeepers and members of the Boards of Workers repre- 
sentatives. A second questionnaire demanded a detailed accounting of all sources 
of raw materials, all customers of the concerns in specific foreign countries and 
other detailed information on business operations. The Soviet representative in- , 
sisted that the steps taken were prompted by the failure of the Austrian Govern- 
ment to furnish monthly reports as required. France and Britain accepted the | 
United States suggestion that this matter should be referred to the Economic | 
Directorate for study.” | 

The Executive Committee on September 17, on behalf of the Allied Council, | 
noted without comment the trade agreement concluded between Austria and | 
Yugoslavia. At its previous meeting on September 3 similar action was taken re- | 
garding trade agreements with Czechoslovakia and Poland.* | 

On October 8 the Executive Committee relaxed somewhat the restrictions on 
the contents of parcel post packages and the Allied Council on October 15 agreed | 
to permit the exchange of mail between Austria and Japan.‘ 

On October 29 the Minister of the Interior sent to the Allied Council a letter | 
stating that the Soviet Commander had closed four schools for training Austrian 
gendarmes in his zone and had prohibited the transfer of students of the schools 


to other zones. The United States and British High Commissioners protested | 


this action by the Soviet Commander stating that the four occupying powers | 
should deal with the Austrian Government on a quadripartite basis on this ques- | 
tion. No agreement was reached on the matter.® 
On November 26, Colonel General Vladimir Kurasov, the Soviet High Com- | 
missioner, refused to discuss with the three other high commissioners his order 


1 Report of the United States High Commis- 3 Ibid., September, 1948. 
sioner, August, 1948. 4 Ibid. 
2 Ibid. 5 New York Times, October 30, 1948. 
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to the Austrian Government to turn over for removal 540 locomotives and 5,575 
railway cars that the USSR claimed as war booty of German origin. In spite of 


| the fact that this action would mean a reduction by one quarter in serviceable 


Austrian rolling stock, General Kurasov insisted that the matter was wholly 
within the competence of the Soviet authorities and any complaints should be 
taken directly to them.*® 

On November 30, 1948, the United States Army issued a report on the role of 
coal imports in Austrian rehabilitation and reconstruction. The report showed 
the correlation between imports of coal and coke into Austria from April 1947 
to May 1948, the period of real economic reconstruction and rehabilitation in 
post-war Austria. Facts contained in this study indicated that the Austrian 
economy responded both quickly and effectively to the increased imports of coal 
and coke and that the financial aid of the United States and the United Kingdom 
which made these imports possible was a well spent investment. 

Newspaper reports on December 15 indicated that a trade treaty with the 
bizonal area of Germany had been concluded by Austria and signed by General 
Lucius D. Clay and Sir Brian Robertson for the United States and the United 
Kingdom. Soviet opposition to this treaty as a breach of the Austrian control 
agreement was expected, and on December 14 the Soviet Army newspaper de- 
scribed it as part of a scheme to effect a “cold anschluss” between Austria and 
western Germany.’ 


ALLIED CONTROL COUNCIL FOR GERMANY 


Quadripartite Activity: Failure to find a solution of the Berlin currency prob- 
lem after the question had been considered by the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil was evident when the replies of the western powers and the Soviet Union to 
Dr. Juan Atilio Bramuglia’s questions about the problem were made public on 
November 26, 1948.1 The Soviet reply stated that an agreement on the four- 
power control plan would mean the simultaneous lifting of the Berlin blockade 


) and a return to four-power collaboration in the administration of Berlin, which 


in effect would mean resumption of direct conversations on the currency ques- 
tions among the four military governors. The western powers made it clear that 
| they considered the unity of Berlin city administration as the basic prerequisite 
for an agreement. Several days later, on November 30, a city government was 
installed in the Soviet sector of Berlin, with Friedrich Ebert as its mayor and on 


me December 21, the western military governments announced formal reconstitu- 
rotested | 


nis quer | party administration of the city could be resumed any time that Soviet authorities 


| 


tion of the Allied Kommandatura on a three-power basis. In announcing the 
move, Brig. Gen. Jean Ganeval, French sector commandant, stated that four- 


| decided to abide by agreements to which the four powers were committed.” 





Trizonal Activity: A constitutional convention was opened on September 1, 


6 Ibid., November 27, 1948. of the Big Four replies, see New York Times, No- 
7 Ibid., December 16, 1948. vember 27, 1948. See also International Organi- 
1 For discussion of the Berlin question leading zation, II, p. 553-4. 

up to its submission to the Security Council, and 2 New York Times, December 22, 1948. 


in the Council, see this issue, p. 98-106. For text 
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1948, in Bonn on the Rhine to prepare a draft constitution for the three western 
zones of Germany, although the political leaders at Bonn contended that this tione 
draft constitution would be provisional in character until a German constitution 
could be written by representatives from all over the Reich and until Germany's pose 
political sovereignty had been restored. This attitude on the part of the political colla 
leaders at Bonn marked a difference in outlook between them and the western had 
powers, for the latter had stipulated in the London agreement of May 31, 1948, 
that this convention was to prepare a constitution for western Germany to go 
into effect when ratified by a referendum. No decision had been taken on this » plete 
point of difference.® to th 
One of the principal problems presented at Bonn revolved around the distribu- |  cisec 
tion of power between the central government and the states. The Social Demo- | the ¢ 
crats were the champions of a strong central government while the Christian  poay 
Democratic—Christian Socialist bloc wanted a central government of limited | pato 
powers with all rights not expressly given to it reserved to the states. On Novem- wou 
ber 26 the western powers informed the parliamentary convention that “a demo- | of G 
cratic, decentralized federal government” was the western objective and that any | the | 
constitution that did not provide for such a state would not be accepted by the | plan 
western occupation powers. Two other questions upon which the two factions | the : 
were split included the composition and powers of the legislative upper house |B 
and the office of the President. No final decisions were reached on these prob- | com 
lems but on December 13, 1948, the top western German politicians said that ) Brit 
after western Germany became a state next spring, the executive powers should | zon 
rest with German authorities and the three western Allies should restrict them- | wou 
selves to mere control functions. Completion of the drafting of the constitution | ish 
awaited the agreement of the three Western Powers on an occupation statute. wou 
Occupation Statute: The Tripartite Committee on the Occupation Statute | The 
finished its preliminary work and submitted the Occupation Statute to the Mili- | man 
tary Governors on October 16, 1948. Negotiations among the three western | gre 
powers occupying Germany on the contents of this statute continued in Novem- { by t 
ber and December 1948 but broke down on December 16 when the three wes- | on ] 
tern military governors were unable to agree on terms of the occupation statute |_ peri 
that the three powers had promised the projected West German Government in hop 
place of a peace treaty. The points of disagreement were not made public but | mer 
were sent to the respective governments for settlement, and the deliberationsof | T 
the meeting between the military governors and the German political leaders ; Stat 
held the following day were also not disclosed. Because of this breakdown in | 
negotiations, the question of incorporation of the western sectors of Berlin into 
the projected western state was not discussed by the military governors.* ) nece 
International Control of the Ruhr: An agreement in principle on all points | fact 
under discussion was reached on December 21, 1948, by the six-power confer- | Cou 
ence that had been engaged for six weeks in creating an international authority » 
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8 Department of State Bulletin, XIX, p. 507. 5 Ibid., December 17 and 18, 1948. 6 
4 New York Times, December 14, 1948. York 
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to oversee the industries of the Ruhr.* This agreement established an interna- 
tional authority to supervise the industries of the Ruhr for an indefinite period 
and was to insure that the Ruhr’s resources were used solely for peaceful pur- 

. It made no provision for future ownership of the Ruhr industries or for 
ellaboration on control of the Ruhr with the Soviet Union. The former issue 
had held up agreement for several weeks, the French demanding that powers of 
supervision over the management and policy of the Ruhr industries be vested 
in an international Ruhr authority when Allied control of Germany was com- 
pleted and the United States demanding that such supervision be transferred 
to the Germans themselves. Articles 18 and 19 provided that powers now exer- 
cised over the Ruhr industries by Allied occupation authorities should pass at 
the end of the Allied control period to the Ruhr Authority, the Military Security 
Board being created for Germany or some other international body, and the sig- 
natory powers should decide before the end of the control period what agencies 
would inherit such powers and how they would be exercised. The dismantling 


’ of German factories was still under discussion. This draft agreement was sent to 


the six governments concerned for ratification and was accompanied by an ex- 
planatory communiqué that had the force of a six-power statement of policy on 
the economic future of Germany.’ 

Bizonal Activities: An agreement announced on August 5, 1948, establishing 
common export-import policies and agencies for the French, United States and 
British zones, marked another step toward the economic merger of the French 
zone with the bizonal area. Under the agreement two French representatives 
would become members of the board of directors of the United States and Brit- 
ish Joint Export-Import Agency and a common customs and frontier control 
would be established along all the non-German frontier of the trizonal area. 
Then on October 18 the foreign trade of the French zone of occupation of Ger- 
many was fused with that of the combined United States and British zone in an 
agreement signed by the three military governors. In view of these steps taken 
by the French government, the United States and the United Kingdom agreed 
on January 4, 1949, to extend for three months from December 31, 1948, the 
period of the operation of their bizonal fusion agreement in Germany. It was 
hoped that by the end of this period the French would agree upon a trizonal 
merger.® 

The budget adopted by the Bizonal Economic Council and the Council of 
States and approved by the United States and British Military Governors on 
October 15, 1948, called for the expenditure of 408,438,450 Deutsche marks, an 
increase of approximately 100,000,000 marks over last year. The increases were 


| necessitated by the establishment of several new German agencies and by the 


fact that the hydrographic institute had been taken over by the Economic 
Council.° 
On December 4, 1948, a protest was made to United States Secretary of State 
6 For text of the draft agreement, see the New 8 Ibid., January 5, 1949. 


—* December 29, 1948. 9 Ibid., October 15, 1948. 
7 Ibid. 
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Marshall by the Inter-Allied Reparation Agency, acting upon the request of 
Britain, Norway, Belgium, and Greece, against the action by the Economic Co. 
operation Administration in attempting to hold up the dismantling of German 
industrial plants already approved as reparations.1° The United Kingdom and 
France had accepted this postponement of further transfers of industrial plants 
from western Germany for reparations payments only after months of negotiations 
with the United States. 


COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS 


Austrian Treaty 


On December 6, 1948, a note was sent to the United States, France, USSR 
and the United Kingdom by the Austrian Federal Government pointing out that 
no progress had been made in the preparation of the Austrian peace treaty since 
the adjournment of the Deputies of the Council of Foreign Ministers at London 
in May 1948. The note declared that Austria was anxious for the conclusion of 
the treaty, the subsequent withdrawal of occupation forces and the elimination 
of the four zones artificially dividing the country, as it considered the occupation 
an impediment to Austrian economy.! 

The United States replied on the same day that it was “fully prepared to par- 
ticipate in renewed discussions on the Austrian treaty” and as soon as replies were 
received from the other three governments, the United States Deputy (Samuel 
Reber), as chairman of the next meeting, would take up the matter with the 
Deputies of the Council. It was reported that the United Kingdom and France 
were also in favor of resumption of negotiations? and on December 18 the Soviet 
representative (M. A. Koptelow) replied to the Austrian government that his 
government would not oppose the move.* 

The chairman of the Deputies (Reber) formally proposed on December 24, 
that efforts be resumed to draft the Austrian treaty and that a meeting be held 
on or about February 7, 1949, in London.‘ 


Disposition of Italian Colonies 


The Conference of Deputies closed on August 3, 1948, with no decision 
reached between the four great powers for the disposition of the Italian colonies. 

On September 5, however, it was announced that the Soviet government had 
urgently requested a meeting of the Foreign Ministers before September 15 to 
continue discussion; the other three powers accepted the invitation and the 
meeting opened in Paris September 13.5 The United States announced, how- 
ever, that in its opinion the proposed meeting would serve no useful purpose un- 
less the Soviet government had new proposals to submit.® 


10 Ibid., December 5, 1948. See also this is- 4 Ibid., December 25, 1948, p. 3. 

sue, p. 183-4. 5 Chronique de Politique Etrangére, I, No. 8, 
1 Department of State Bulletin, XIX, p. 777. p. 83. 
2 New York Times, December 8, 1948, p. 1. 6 Department of State Bulletin, XIX, p. 382. 


3 Ibid., December 19, 1948, p. 1. 
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On September 14 the United Kingdom agreed without reservations to the 

inion of the United States, France and the USSR on the question of Italian 
Somaliland which was to be put under Italian trusteeship. The same day the 
USSR refused to discuss separately the future of the three colonies, and then 
reversed its position; Mr. Vishinsky proposed that the three territories be put 
under the Trusteeship Council. Both the French (Schumann) and the United 
Kingdom (McNeil) representatives objected to this proposal and it was reported 
that the United States felt that such an arrangement would be unworkable.’ On 
September 15, the matter was referred to the United Nations General Assembly. 





| Danubian Conference 


The Danubian Conference opened July 30, 1948 at Belgrade. Participants in 
| the conference were France, the United Kingdom, USSR, the United States, 
, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania, and the Ukrainian 
§SR. Austria attended although it did not have the right to vote.*® 

In opening discussion the USSR delegate (Vishinsky) stated that the Danubian 
countries holding seven of the ten votes of the conference “would draw up a 
convention and put it into force regardless of the minority opinion.” This state- 
ment was opposed by the French delegate (Thierry) who declared that the 
French government would not consider itself bound by any new Danubian con- 
‘vention which did not safeguard French rights under the 1921 convention and 
that no majority vote, regardless of its proportion, could abrogate the earlier 
convention without the prior agreement of the interested parties, while Austria 
declared she would not accept a new convention imposed without her consent. 

Sir Charles Peake (United Kingdom) strongly supported the French position 
and also supported the United States and Austrian resolution asking that the 
Austrian delegation should be given full voting rights. The American position 
| was that no convention regarding a control of the Danube should be discussed 
without Austrian participation on an equal basis as the Danube was not only 
important to Austria, but Austria was important to the Danube.® This resolution 
was defeated, however, by a vote of 7 to 2. 

On August 2, Mr. Vishinsky laid before the Conference a draft of a convention 
for the future control of navigation of the Danube. The Soviet proposal gave the 
tight of administration to the seven riparian states, excluding all non-riparian 
countries, depriving France and the United Kingdom of their rights and privi- 
leges gained under the Convention of 1921 and cancelling without compensation, 
all loans extended by those and other powers. The resolution also stated that an 
Austrian representative should be admitted to the Danubian Commission fol- 








lowing settlement of the Austrian treaty. A preliminary draft voided the conven- 
tion of 1921, transferred the assets of the former European Commission of the 
Danube to a new special administration for the lower part of the Danube, and 


17 New York Times, September 16, 1948. 9 Department of State Press Release 622, Au- 
8 Ibid., June 16, 1948. gust 2, 1948. 
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made provision for the cancellation of the European Commission’s obligations, 
Control of the river was to be divided; one administration for the lower part 
and another for the Iron Gate section. 

The Soviet draft was accepted for discussion.'° Articles 1 and 2 were approved 
by the conference on August 11, by votes of 7 to 2 with France abstaining and 
7 to 1 with the United Kingdom and France abstaining. On August 13, the Con. 
ference defeated by a vote of 7 to 3 the United States amendment providing for 
membership in the proposed commission for the United States, the United King. 
dom, France, and Austria, and by the same vote approved the original Soviet 
draft limiting membership to the seven Danubian states. 

On August 14, a United States amendment to write into the convention firm 
guarantees that all vessels of all nations would receive equal treatment with those | 
of Danubian states in navigation privileges and docking and shore facilities was 
rejected. 





| ments; 


The French delegation supported by the United States proposed the deletion | condu 


in the Soviet draft of the article by which the Convention of 1921 was to be invali- 
dated,! while the United Kingdom proposed that disputes over the Danube con- 
vention be submitted to the International Court of Justice and that the commis. 


pation 
3) con 
should 


sion itself be brought into relation with some organ of the United Nations. This | level c 


amendment was also rejected. The French delegation joined the United States | 
delegation on August 16 in refusing to serve on the drafting committee to draw | 
up the official text of the new convention.'* 

At the final plenary session of the conference, the representatives of France, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States announced their refusal to sign the 
pact which the conference had drafted. The United States delegate (Cannon) 
declared that the final documents produced by the Conference achieved none 
of the objectives inherent in the recommendations of the Paris conference or the 
decisions of the Council of Foreign Ministers. The United Kingdom and France 
took no part in the final voting; the United States abstained in individual article 
votes and voted against the document as a whole. The Convention was, however, 
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comm 
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adopted by a note of 7 to 1 and the Conference was formally closed on August 18. | 


FAR EASTERN COMMISSION 


During the period from July 10, 1947 to December 23, 1948, thirteen policy 
decisions were adopted by the Far Eastern Commission. These fell primarily 
into three categories — disarmament, democratization, and the determination of a 





self-sustaining economy for Japan. In the first category the Commission adopted a 
policy decision on February 12, 1948, entitled “Prohibition of Military Activity | 
in Japan and Disposition of Japanese Military Equipment.” Under the terms of | 
this decision a ministry of war was forbidden, and possession by Japanese of | 


10 New York Times, August 8, 1948. 12 Department of State, Bulletin, XIX, p. 290, 
11 Department of State Press Release 671, Au- and New York Times, August 17, 1948. 
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gms, ammunition and implements of war and the development, manufacture 
or importation of these articles was prohibited. 

A decision on attendance at intergovernmental conferences permitting mem- 
bers of SCAP’s staff to serve as “observers” at inter-governmental conferences 
bore out the objectives of strengthening democratic tendencies. Also falling into 
this category was the policy on principles for Japanese farmers’ organization 
which specified that farmers were to be encouraged to form farmers’ organiza- 
tions, including unions and cooperatives of all kinds, for their mutual economic 
and social benefit, and for the purpose of preserving and improving conditions 
of agricultural work and otherwise assisting the legitimate interests of farmers. 

Seven of the policies adopted fell into the third main group: 1) reduction of 

ese industrial war potential, which prescribed measures necessary to en- 

sure that Japan should not retain industrial capacity for manufacture of arma- 
_ ments; 2) interim import-export policies for Japan, which set standards for the 
\ onduct of Japanese trade on a government to government basis, before partici- 
pation by private individuals and corporations would become generally feasible; 

§) conduct of trade with Japan, which provided that Japanese foreign trade 
_ should be so conducted as to foster its development and balanced growth to a 
| level consistent with Japan’s peaceful needs; 4) travel outside Japan of Japanese 
| commercial representatives, providing for a limited resumption, under certain 
| ecified conditions, of Japanese private trade contacts by the travel of Japanese 
‘ commercial representatives abroad; 5) revision of restitution policy, extending 
the policy on restitution of looted property to include objects produced during 
the period in which Japan was occupying Allied countries; 6) retention of elec- 
tric steel furnaces, extending for one year a previous authorization to the Su- 
prene Commander to keep certain electric steel furnaces ultimately destined for 
removal as reparations; and 7) supply of food for civilian consumption in Japan, 
directing the Supreme Commander to take necessary measures, both to obtain 
maximum production of indigenous food and to ensure equitable distribution of 
indigenous food supplies by maintaining and improving the system of collection, 
rationing, and price control. On two other important economic issues previously 
reported as under consideration — a schedule of reparations percentage shares, 
_ and a determination of appropriate peacetime levels for specific Japanese indus- 
tries — no action had yet been taken by the Far Eastern Commission. 

The three remaining policies fell into a miscellaneous category: disposition 
of funds, authorizing military occupation courts to make use of fines or other 
sums as they would collect to defray the costs of the allied occupation; access to 
Japanese technical and scientific information, giving technical representatives of 
governments who were members of the Far Eastern Commission access to and 
the right to take copies of the details of any technical or scientific processes of 
industrial or commercial value which were of Japanese origin and ownership and 
which were developed prior to December 31, 1945; and access to Japanese 
technical and scientific information by non-FEC countries extending the right of 
access to such information to countries which were at war with Japan subse- 
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quent to December 1941 but which were not members of the Far Eastern Com. 
mission.* 

On September 24, 1948, the Soviet delegate on the Commission (Panyushkin) 
put forward two proposals on the level of economic life in Japan, providing that 


no limitations should be imposed upon the restoration and development of peace. | pese 


ful Japanese industry nor upon the development of exports in accordance with 
the needs of Japan’s peaceful economy and secondly, that the revival and creation 
of Japanese war industry should be prohibited and there should be established 
for a period of several years, a control over the fulfillment of this decision, to be 
exercised by the Powers most interested in preventing a new Japanese aggression, 
A majority of the members of the Commission opposed these proposals because 
the first paragraph was regarded as vague and unnecessary since no limitations 
on the development of Japanese peaceful industry had ever been adopted and 
the second paragraph, calling for international control over war industries in 
Japan beyond the conclusion of a Japanese peace treaty, was regarded as falling 
outside the jurisdiction of the Commission, which was not concerned with the 
post-treaty period. Several questions arose over the fact that the Soviet represent. 
ative had made public his proposals, and in a statement on December 10, 1948, 
Major General Frank R. McCoy, Chairman of the Commission, pointed out that 
while the press policy of the Commission did permit members to make individual 
statements to the press, it had been the custom of members to refrain from exer- 
cising this privilege in the interests of continuing cooperation.” 

In a statement released on December 9, 1948, the United States stated that it 
had withdrawn its support of the proposal designated as FEC-230, which called 
for the dissolution of certain Japanese combines and a widening in the distribu. 
tion of the income and ownership of Japanese industry, because, since the major 
points of procedure set out in that document had been implemented and other 
details had become unnecessary or inappropriate, the directive had become out- 
moded. The statement also explained that although the deconcentration pro- 
gram had not been completed, the program no longer called for the development 
of policy but for a practical application of judgment, energy, and enterprise.’ 

Inter-Allied Trade Board for Japan: Although the resumption of private trade 
with Japan on August 15, 1947, the elimination of all country quotas for private 
traders entering Japan on February 3, 1948, and the adoption by the Far Eastem 
Commission on November 18, 1948, of a comprehensive policy allowing virtually 
unlimited private trade with Japan had considerably reduced the functions of 
the Inter-Allied Trade Board for Japan, the members held themselves available 
for call at any time for further meetings of the Board. Since its formation on Oc 
tober 10, 1946, the Board had concerned itself with such subjects as the alloca- 
tion of Japanese textile products, the marketing of raw silk, the reopening of 
Japan to private trade and the method of contact within Japan, and the prob- 
lem of setting an exchange rate for the yen.‘ 


1 Second Public Report by the Secretary-Gen- Eastern Commission, December 10, 1948. 
eral of the Activities of the Far Eastern Commis- 8 New York Times, December 10, 1948. 
sion, Press Release 49, January 4, 1949. 4 From information furnished by David Eich 
2 Press statement by the Chairman of the Far ler, FEC Deputy Secretary-General. 
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IARA 183 
INTER-ALLIED REPARATION AGENCY 


The eighteenth session of the Assembly of the Inter-Allied Reparation Agency 
dosed on July 2, 1948, after allocating to member nations 80 million Spanish 
tas from the sale of Spanish property owned by the German state and non- 
resident German nationals. This was the first payment to be followed by much 
rger amounts, under an agreement reached with Spain on May 10, 1948." 

Reported on July 14, 1948, was the possession by the Swiss government of 
approximately $60,000,000 in gold, looted by Germany from the Netherlands. 
§witzerland had refused to discuss the question with the Netherlands, claiming 
that it had already been settled by the reparations agreement signed by the great 
powers at Washington in July 1946 although the powers had not realized at the 
time the amount of stolen Dutch gold in Switzerland.? The Swiss government 
iad already requested neutral arbitration on the question of liquidation and 
\leparation of German property in Switzerland.* 

Sweden, which in July 1946 had agreed to pay 225 million kroner from the 
liquidation of German property, in June 1948 announced that it would credit 
asubstantial share to those countries which owed Sweden money. Since this was 
io the disadvantage of the other allied countries who had an equal share in 
reparations, IARA refused to accept the Swedish stand, as it felt that Swedish 
funds should be paid to IARA nations according to the principles of the Paris 
/agreement on reparation.* 

In a letter dated September 3, 1948, to the delegates of France, the United 
Kingdom and the United States, the IARA president, Jacques Rueff, requested 
them to give to IARA the final list of German plants available for distribution. 
As the final lists had not been available reconstruction had been held up. Mem- 
ber nations had not put in bids for the plants because they did not wish to lose 
the opportunity of obtaining better quality equipment in the future by using 
w their shares on less valuable and useful material.* 

During the twentieth, twenty-first and twenty-second sessions of the IARA as- 
embly which ended in December 1948, sixty-eight German plants, fourteen in 
the American, forty-six in the British, and eight in the French zone were allocated 
ss reparations bringing the total number of plants or units of production, so far 
distributed, up to 367 with a value of 435 million Reichmarks.® 

On December 3, 1948, the IARA sent a protest resolution to United States 
Secretary of State George Marshall against the action of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration in investigating and arresting the dismantling of German 
industrial plants already approved as reparations, to determine whether they 
ought to be dismantled or kept for the use of the German economy. The IARA 
solution objected to the insinuation that “. . . their rights derived from the 
Paris agreement on reparations of January 1946, of which the United States 
)Covernment is signatory may be overridden unilaterally in connection with a 


1IARA Press Release, December 22, 1948. 4 IARA Press Release, June 23, 1948. 
2New York Times, July 15, 1948. 5 Ibid., September 14, 1948. 
8 See International Organization, II, p. 557. 6 Ibid., December 19, 1948. 
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study by a body foreign to this agency and which would appear to have mo 
authority in relation to the majority of signatories of the Paris agreement.” 

The dispute arose over four allocated German plants which interested United 
States authorities, who had suggested to IARA that they be withheld from the 
list. Belgium, Luxembourg and Greece had, however, already made their bids 
for these plants and although Greece and Belgium agreed to relinquish their 
claims, Luxembourg refused. The United Kingdom was also involved as three 
of the plants were located in the British zone. 

Ten members of IARA (Albania, Australia, New Zealand, Yugoslavia, India. 
Pakistan, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, Canada and South Africa) were not beneficia- 
ries under the Marshall Plan and could see no reason why United States authori- 
ties should deprive them of reparations.” 


INTERNATIONAL MILITARY TRIBUNAL FOR THE FAR EAST 


In November 1948, the final verdict against 28 accused Japanese war criminals 
was delivered in Tokyo by the International Military Tribunal for the Far East. 
The Tribunal, established on January 16, 1946, had begun hearings on May §, 
1946, and had been continually in session since that time. The reception of evi- 
dence had terminated on February 10, 1948, the tribunal having admitted 4,336 
exhibits and 779 depositions in evidence and having heard 419 witnesses testify 
in court. Hearings had been in English and Japanese, with translation when re- 
quired into Chinese, Russian, and French; the tribunal noted that language diff. 
culties had materially delayed its work and had even made necessary the estab- 
lishment of a Language Arbitration Board. 

The initial indictment had included 55 counts against the 28 defendants, 
charging crimes against peace, conventional war crimes, and crimes against hv- 
manity during the period from January 1, 1928 to September 2, 1945. The final 
verdict, however, considered charges with regard to only ten counts, as follows: 
count 1, conspiracy to wage aggressive war; counts 27, 29, 31, 32, 33, 35, 36, the 
actual waging of aggressive war against China, United States, British Common- 
wealth, Netherlands, France, USSR, and Mongolian People’s Republic; count 
54, conspiracy to violate the laws and customs of war; and count 55, reckless 
disregard of duty in failure to prevent breaches of the laws and customs of war. 
Counts concerning waging of aggressive war against Thailand and the Philip- 
pines were dismissed, the latter on the technical ground that during the war the 
Philippines were still a part of the United States. 

In delivering its judgment, in which nine of its eleven members concurred, the 
tribunal accused Japan herself of being guilty of aggressive war, putting major 
guilt on the Japanese army. A long series of international agreements which 
Japan had violated, including the Pact of Paris of 1928, the several Hague con 


~ 











ventions, and three opium agreements, were cited, and it was stated that from | 


July 1940 onward Japan negotiated with the United States not to find a solution 
of international problems but “solely for the purpose of furthering her own aims 


7 New York Times, December 4, 1948. 
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in conjunction with those of Germany and Italy.” An important figure in this 

t, the court held, was the late Prince Konoye, who was also principally re- 
' ponsible for instituting a totalitarian regime in Japan. Specifically the court up- 
held the findings of the Lytton Commission of the League of Nations in regard to 
Manchuria, and found that Japan was responsible for the murder of Marshal 
Chang Tso-lin. As far back as 1938, the Court stated, Japan had carried out 
aggressive war against the Soviet Union in connection with Manchurian border 
incidents, and she had actively aided Germany against Russia by supplying in- 
formation on shipping, troop movements, etc. 

In discussing the law on which its judgment was based, the Court stated that 
it was bound by the provisions of the Charter creating it. Espousing a number 





of views expressed in the judgment of the International Military Tribunal for 
Europe, the court also held that its Charter was an expression of international 
| law existing at the time of its creation. The absence of a number of official rec- 

ards, which had been destroyed or which might simply have been withheld 
’ from the tribunal, was deplored. 

On November 12 Sir William Webb of Australia, president of the tribunal, 
read the court’s verdict concerning individual defendants. The court’s judgment 
was as follows: Sadao Araki, guilty on counts 1 and 27, sentenced to life im- 
prisonment; Kenji Dohihara, guilty on counts 1, 27, 29, 31, 32, 35, 36, and 54, 
sentenced to hang; Kingoro Hashimoto, guilty on counts 1 and 27, life imprison- 
) ment; Shunroku Hata, guilty on counts 1, 27, 29, 31, 32, and 55, life imprison- 
ment; Kiichiro Hiranuma, guilty on counts 1, 27, 29, 31, 32, and 36, life imprison- 
ment; Koki Hirota, guilty on counts 1, 27, and 35, hanging; Naoki Hoshino, guilty 
on counts, 1, 27, 29, and 32, life imprisonment; Seishiro Itagaki, guilty on counts 
1, 27, 29, 31, 32, 35, 36, and 54, hanging; Okinori Kaya, guilty on counts 1, 27, 
29, 31, and 32, life imprisonment; Koichi Kido, guilty on counts 1, 27, 29, 31, and 
$2, life imprisonment; Heitaro Kimura, guilty on counts 1, 27, 29, 31, 32, 54, and 
55, hanging; Kuniaki Koiso, guilty on counts 1, 27, 29, 31, 32, and 55, life im- 
prisonment; Iwane Matsui, guilty on count 55, hanging; Jiro Ninami, guilty on 
counts 1 and 27, life imprisonment; Akiro Muto, guilty on counts 1, 27, 29, 31, 
82, 54 and 55, hanging; Takasumi Oka, guilty on counts 1, 27, 29, 31 and 32, 
life imprisonment; Hiroshi Oshima, guilty on count 1, life imprisonment; Ma- 
moru Shigemitsu, guilty on counts 27, 29, 31, 32, 33 and 55, seven years im- 
prisonment; Kenryo Sato, guilty on counts 1, 27, 29, 31 and 32, life imprison- 
‘ment; Shigetaro Shimada, guilty on counts 1, 27, 29, 31 and 32, life imprison- 
ment; Toshio Shiratori, guilty on count 1, life imprisonment; Teiichi Suzuki, 
guilty on counts 1, 27, 29, 31 and 32, life imprisonment; Shigenori Togo, guilty 
om counts 1, 27, 29, 31, and 32, twenty years imprisonment; Hideki Tojo, guilty 
om counts 1, 27, 29, 31, 32, 33 and 54, hanging; Yoshijiro Umezu, guilty on counts 
l, 27, 29, 31 and 32, life imprisonment. Two of the defendants, Yosuke Mat- 
; suoka and Osami Nagano, died during the trial and proceedings against Shumei 
Okawa were suspended on grounds of insanity.’ 


1 Judgment of the International Military Tribunal for the Far East, Washington, November 1948. 
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It was reported in the press that Justice Rabha Binod Pal of India had filed g 
dissenting opinion exonerating the defendants and blaming Australia for cpp. 
tributing to Japan’s psychological preparation for war by blocking League 
Nations discussion of racial questions. Judge M. Bernard of France also entered 
a minority judgment calling for acquittal of the defendants, and naming Em. 
peror Hirohito as the “principal author” of Japan’s war declaration.’ 

On November 24 the sentences were upheld by General Douglas MacArthur, 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers, after consultation with the Allied 
Council for Japan. On November 29 two of the defendants, Koki Hirota and 
Kenji Dohihara, appealed to the United States Supreme Court for a hearing, alleg. 
ing that since the members of the International Military Tribunal were appointed 
by General MacArthur, United States courts had jurisdiction. On December 6, 
the Supreme Court by a vote of 5 to 4 decided to hear arguments concerning its 
jurisdiction; on December 20 the Court ruled that the military tribunal was 
international in character and that therefore it had no competence to consider 
the matter.* 

On December 23 the seven defendants sentenced to death were hanged in 


Tokyo. 


ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COOPERATION 


A report on the work of the Organization for European Economic Cooperation, 
issued in October 1948, summarized progress of the organization so far and the 
problems which it still faced. Stating that the organization was still on the thresh- 
old of European cooperation and that the most difficult problems still remained, 
the report defined OEEC’s task as the achievement, by 1952, of a “satisfactory 
European economy without extraordinary outside aid.” The work of OEEC since 
its inception had been hampered by the facts that it was the first international 
organization of its kind, that it had been so quickly forced into programming aid 
requirements of participating countries that there had been no time for organiza- 
tional problems, and that during a fairly long initial period it had not had close 
contact with the United States Economic Cooperation Administration since 
neither the administrator nor his special representative in Europe had been ap- 
pointed. Despite these hindrances, however, OEEC had drawn up programs 
covering aid requirements of the nineteen member nations for the third and 


fourth quarters of 1948, the first annual program, a long-term program, and a \ 


first progress report on cooperation and economic recovery. OEEC had also 
undertaken to recommend to ECA actual distribution of aid between participat- 
ing countries, a task which it was originally assumed would belong to ECA.! 
Following the decision that OEEC would actually allocate credits available 
under the Marshall Plan, ratified by the Council on July 16, the organization 
undertook to draw up the first annual program, and to create mechanisms for the 


2 Christian Science Monitor, November 15, 1 Report on the Work of OEEC since its Incep- 
1948. tion, Paris, October 7, 1948. 
8 New York Times, December 7 and 21, 1948. 
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fnancing of European trade outside of dollar settlements. On October 16, 1948, 
QEEC announced the completion of its first annual program for submission to 
ECA, signature of an Agreement for Intra-European Payments and Compensa- 
tions by the nineteen members of the group, and agreement on a statement of 
commercial policy. 

First Annual Program: The first annual program estimated that by July 1, 1949, 
the Western European dollar deficit would have been cut $2,863,000,000 from 
1947; Marshall Plan funds available would be “almost adequate” to meet the 
entinuing deficit of nearly $6 billion. During this period total imports from the 
United States and Canada would fall, while those from other areas, including 
Marshall Plan countries themselves, would rise. Food and other agricultural 
products were expected to be the chief item in the program of dollar imports, 
with industrial raw materials and equipment next in line. There would be a 
‘light improvement” in the standard of living in OEEC countries, while produc- 
tion would be substantially increased; commodity targets included production 
) increases of 13 per cent in coal, 68 per cent in pig iron, 50 per cent in steel, 45 
per cent in bread grains, and 20 per cent in potash. Intra-European trade was 
also expected to be greatly increased. In actual allocation of United States aid 
during the period, OEEC suggested the following distribution, in terms of mil- 
lions of dollars: Austria, 217; Belgium-Luxembourg Economic Union, 250; Den- 
mark, 110; France, 989; Greece, 146; Ireland, 79; Iceland, 11; Italy, 601; Nether- 
lands including the Netherlands East Indies, 496; Norway, 84. United Kingdom, 
1263; Sweden, 47; Trieste, 18; Turkey, 50; Bizone of Germany, 414; and French 
lone of Germany, 100. Portugal and Switzerland, although members of OEEC, 
were not beneficiaries under the first annual program; Switzerland had refused 
tosign an aid agreement with the United States on the grounds that she was not 
abeneficiary under the Marshall Plan.” 

In presenting its program, the organization noted the tremendous difficulties 
which had had to be overcome, ranging from lack of knowledge as to exactly how 
much aid would be available to reluctance of member countries to provide com- 
plete statistical materials; more than 750 meetings had been held in preparing 
the report. There were major difficulties still to be solved, however, including such 
basic problems as unbalance of trade both among European countries and 
with other sections of the world, and the adjustment of “the pattern of industrial 
and agricultural activity in the member countries.”* 

Intra-European Payments: Closely connected with the first annual program 
was the agreement on European payments, which looked toward the reestablish- 
ment of multilateral European trade by making possible multilateral payment 
settlements. Under the scheme, each country listed with OEEC its balance of 
payments position with every other country, and from these basic figures a gen- 
eral pattern of creditor and debtor positions within the organization could be 

worked out; a system of drawing rights was then evolved so that balances might 


2New York Times, November 5, 1948. 1948—30th June 1949, Paris, October 13, 1948. 
8 Report to the Economic Cooperation Admin- A summary appears in the New York Times, Oc- 
istration on the First Annual Program Ist July tober 17, 1948. 
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be transferred from one country to another, without making necessary payment 
in gold or dollars. The Bank for International Settlements was to act as clearing. 
house agent under the agreement, which was closely tied in with ECA under th } 
provision that countries not advancing credits under the plan would forfeit ay 
equivalent amount of Marshall Plan aid.* OEEC also made public a series of 
rules under which member nations would conduct their trade with each other, 
designed to minimize the unbalance in intra-European trade. 

Long Range Program: In the summer of 1948 OEEC began work on a long. 
range program of European recovery, omitting the rigid targets of the annul 
program and putting stress on the development of policy covering the European | 
economy as a whole. A statement by the organization on September 23 posed the 
problems faced by the group, and stated that a tremendous effort in production 
and trade would have to be made to achieve economic viability by the time the 
Marshall plan ended in 1952; information on national forecasts and policies for | 
the coming four-year period was requested, particularly concerning production | 
developments, contemplated changes in the national economic structures, plans ; 
for creation of “dollar” earners or savers, investment possibilities, labor policies 
including immigration, and anticipated 1952 balances of payments.® It was| 
reported several days later that the organizations might undertake a ten rather| 
than a four-year plan for economic cooperation.® | 

Detailed analysis of country programs continued throughout the fall of 1948, | 
On November 2 OEEC asked the Benelux countries for a more concrete program, 
while the following day criticisms of the British and French programs were re- 
ported.” By November 12, however, it was stated that the long-range plan could 
not be ready by the November 15 deadline, because of difficulties involved in 
reconciling national programs; indecision brought about by contemplated re- 
armament programs was also a factor. Complete reexamination of national pro- 
grams, in order to integrate them into the general European picture, was re 
garded as necessary, and the question of future markets for expanded European 
exports remained to be solved. A large slash in imports was held to be imperative 
in a technical report submitted to the Council on December 23, but the executive 
committee in considering the report was reported to be unable to agree on the 
measures of austerity recommended.* On December 30 the OEEC Council 
agreed upon a compromise report on economic policies and transmitted it to | 
ECA. The report contemplated a 10 percent reduction in imports in 1952 rather 
than the 23 percent cut recommended by the technical experts.° 

Second Annual Program: Total dollar aid for OEEC countries for the year 
beginning July 1, 1949, would be $4,347,000,000, according to a revised plan 
made public by the Council on January 2. Calling this the minimum requirement, 
the Council pointed out that this was $528,000,000 less than the sum requested 





4 Agreement for Intra-European Payments and 5 OEEC Press Release 9, September 23, 1948. 
Compensations, Paris, October 16, 1948; United 6 New York Times, September 26, 1948. 
Kingdom Cmd. 7546. The agreement, which was 7 Ibid., November 3 and 4, 1948. 
to be reviewed after May 1, 1949, replaced an 8 Ibid., December 24 and 25, 1948. 
earlier clearing-house agreement between nine 9 Ibid., December 31, 1948. 


European countries. See International Organiza- 
tion, II, p. 163. 
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for the first annual program, and that it did not include money necessary for ad- 
ministration of the program. Under the program, imports of foodstuffs, oil and 
coal from the dollar zone were expected to drop, while more raw materials and 
machinery would be imported. The report, however, was only a tentative one 
since the amount of United States aid to be available was not yet known."° 

Relations with ECA: On November 26, 1948, President Truman authorized 
ECA to use the full amount of its first $5,300,000,000 appropriation in the year 
ending April 2, 1949, instead of spreading the fund over a period of fifteen 
months. It was expected that the United States Congress would be asked for a 
deficiency appropriation of approximately $1,200,000,000 to continue ERP 
through fiscal 1949." 

On October 27 ECA temporarily suspended grants to nine OEEC countries, 
pending negotiation of loan agreements. The agreements were signed shortly 
afterward. On December 14, the agency warned the United Kingdom, Belgium 
and the Netherlands to stop reselling in the United States materials in short 
supply which had been obtained with Marshall plan funds.'* 

Other Activities: Other activities by OEEC included creation of a committee 
to revise the structure of the organization to enable it to act more quickly and 
with more authority, and formulation by the Council of a number of recommen- 
dations on European manpower questions, including international cooperation 
in vocational training and organization of employment services. 

On October 13 Count Carlo Sforza, Italian foreign minister, made public a 
plan to use OEEC as a motive force to bring about a federation of European 
States. The plan, which had been submitted to the French government, called 
for the creation within the organization of a committee to deal with political 
questions.** 


10 Ibid., January 3, 1949. 12 Ibid., December 15, 1948. 
11 Ibid., November 27, 1948. 13 Ibid., October 14, 1948. 











DOCUMENTS 
I. DOCUMENTS ON THE UNITED NATIONS 


1. Report of the Interim Committee of the General Assembly on 
the Problem of V oting in the Security Council, July 15, 1948. 


[Excerpts] 


INTRODUCTION 


1, On 21 November 1947, by its resolution 117 (II), the General Assembly re- 
quested the Interim Committee to: 


“1. Consider the problem of voting in the Security Council, taking into 
account all proposals which have been or may be submitted by Members of 
the United Nations to the second session of the General Assembly or to the 
Interim Committee; 

“2. Consult with any committee which the Security Council may designate 
to co-operate with the Interim Committee in the study of the problem; 
“3. Report, with its conclusions, to the third session of the General As- 
sembly, the report to be transmitted to the Secretary-General not later than 
15 july 1948, and by the Secretary-General to the Member States and to 
the General Assembly.” 


2. At its fourth meeting, the Interim Committee adopted a resolution (docu- 
ment A/AC.18/3) requesting the Members of the United Nations which desired 
to submit proposals on the problem of voting in the Security Council, to transmit 
them to the Secretary-General on or before 15 March 1948. 


10. The present report is divided into four parts: 


Part I contains the classification by categories of possible decisions of the 
Security Council and the criteria on which this classification is based; 

Part II contains a list of possible decisions of the Security Council, with con- 
clusions and comments as to the appropriate voting procedure applicable to each 
of them; 

Part III deals with the methods for implementation of the conclusions stated 
by the Committee with regard to the various possible decisions listed in Part IJ; 

Part IV contains the final conclusions of the Interim Committee submitted for 
the approval of the General Assembly. 


Part I 


Classification by Categories of Possible Decisions of the Security Council 


11. The Interim Committee reached definite conclusions on the voting procedure 


1 Document A/578, July 15, 1948. 
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which should apply to the following four categories in the list of possible deci- 
dons reproduced in Part IT: 


(a) Decisions which, according to the Statute of the International Court of 
Justice, are taken by an absolute majority of votes of six members of the 
Security Council, without distinction between permanent and non-per- 
manent members (Article 10, paragraphs 1 and 2 of the Statute). This pro- 
vision applies to Items 89 and 93; 

(b) Decisions which, according to the Charter or the Statute of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, are taken by a vote of any seven members of the 
Security Council, without distinction between permanent and non-per- 
manent members (Article 109, paragraphs 1 and 3, of the Charter and Article 
10, paragraph 2, of the Statute of the International Court of Justice) (Items 
87, 88 and 91). 

(c) Decisions which are of a procedural character within the meaning of 
Article 27, paragraph 2, of the Charter; and 

(d) Decisions which the Interim Committee recommends should be adopted 
by the vote of any seven members of the Security Council, whether these 
decisions are considered procedural or non-procedural. 


Part II 


CHAPTER I 


. Whether a matter is essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any State. 


Conclusion: No recommendation. 
Comment: A. Inclusion of this item as a separate decision of the Security 
Council. 
(a) The United States representative, supported by certain delegations, 
stated that this item should be deleted from the list of possible decisions, as 
it does not constitute a separate decision by the Security Council, and would 
arise only in connexion with some other decision, such as the adoption of the 
agenda or proposals for action under Chapters VI or VII of the Charter. The 
nature of the vote required would then be determined by this other decision. 
(b) The majority of the Interim Committee recognized that this item would 
most probably arise in conjunction with some other decision, but considered 
that it might possibly arise by itself. It was decided, therefore, to retain the 
item in the list of possible decisions. 
B. Recourse to advisory opinions of the International Court of Justice 
(a) The representatives of Ecuador and Norway considered that wherever 
there is disagreement on the question of domestic jurisdiction, the Security 
Council should not vote but should request an advisory opinion of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. The representatives of Belgium and Turkey sup- 
rted this procedure for cases in which the question arises in isolation. 
b) Certain other members of the Interim Committee recognized the value 
of recourse to the Court in most cases, but opposed recommending it as a 
general rule: 


(i) The representative of China felt that in certain circumstances it might 
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be impossible to delay a decision while awaiting the opinion of the 
Court; 

(ii) The representatives of Argentina and the United States considered 
recommendation of this nature to be outside the terms of reference of 
the Interim Committee; 


(c) The representative of Norway suggested that in urgent cases recourse 
should be had to the chamber of five judges established by the Court, which, 
in accordance with Article 29 of the Statute of the Court, may hear and 
determine cases by summary procedure. The Court might be requested tp 
make special provisions in its rules of procedure, for speedy action on re. 
quests for advisory opinions. He submitted a memorandum on this question 
(A/AC.18/SC.3/7). 

Some doubts were expressed by certain representatives concerning the 
applicability of Article 29 of the Statute of the Court to the procedure of 
delivering advisory opinions. 

C. Voting procedure applicable to this item 

The representatives of Argentina and Turkey were of the opinion that the 
principle of unanimity among the permanent members should not apply to 
this decision, as the question whether a matter is within the domestic juris. 
diction of a State is a problem of international law. 


CHAPTER II 


. Recommendation to the General Assembly on the admission of a State to 


membership in the United Nations. 
Conclusion: That this decision should be adopted by the vote of any seven 
members of the Security Council. 
Comment: Some of the members supported this recommendation as a neces- 
sary measure, whether the decision itself is considered procedural or non- 
procedural, in order to ensure the prompt and effective exercise of the 
functions of the Security Council provided in Article 4 of the Charter. 

In the opinion of the representative of Australia, this decision is procedural. 

In the opinion of the representatives of Argentina, Greece and Iraq, the 
question of admission of new Members is within the specific powers of the 
General Assembly, and the recommendation of the Security Council is not 
therefore covered by a privileged voting procedure, which the Charter has 
clearly designed for questions within the specific jurisdiction of the Security 
Council. 

The representative of Norway expressed doubts as to the possibility of 
implementing this recommendation. 

The Interim Committee wished to draw attention, in connexion with this 
decision, to the advisory opinion of the International Court of Justice con- 
cerning the admission of new Members to the United Nations. 


CHAPTER IV 


Submission to the General Assembly of any questions relating to the mait- 
tenance of international peace and security. 
Conclusion: That this decision is procedural. 


; 
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|. Request to the General Assembly that the General Assembly make a recom- 


21. 


mendation on a dispute or situation in respect of which the Security Council 
is exercising the functions assigned to it in the Charter. 

Conclusion: That this decision is procedural. 

Comment: The representative of the United Kingdom recalled that, at its 
two hundred and second meeting, the Security Council was prevented from 
reaching a conclusion that this decision was procedural by the use of the 
“double veto” on the preliminary question under Part II, paragraph 2, of 
the Statement by the Four Sponsoring Powers. The representative of the 
United Kingdom added that he was not prepared to admit that the use of 
the “double veto” in any way changes the law or the correct interpretation 
of the Charter. It may frustrate the action of the Security Council at the 
time, but it cannot alter the nature of any question under the provisions of 
the Charter. The United Kingdom representative did not therefore regard 
the instance referred to as a precedent that the decision is substantive. 


CHAPTER V 


. Formulation of plans to be submitted to the Members of the United Nations 


for the establishment of a system for the regulation of armaments. 
Conclusion: No recommendation. 


. Submission to the Members of the United Nations of plans for the establish- 


ment of a system for the regulation of armaments. 

Conclusion: No recommendation. 

Comment: The Interim Committee agreed that the actual transmission of 

plans concerning the regulation of armaments should be considered pro- 

cedural. 

Whether a matter is or is not procedural within the meaning of Article 27, 

paragraph 2. 

Conclusion: That this decision should be adopted by the vote of any seven 

members of the Security Council. 

Comment: A. The voting procedure applicable to this item. 
(a) Some members considered that, whether the decision itself was pro- 
cedural or non-procedural, the conclusion was necessary in order to ensure 
the effective exercise of the functions of the Security Council. This was the 
opinion of the United States representative, supported by the representa- 
tive of Canada. The United States representative declared that the San 
Francisco Statement had been abused by the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics as regards the application of Part II of that document. The 
Soviet Union had prevented the Security Council from declaring certain 
items procedural which, under the Charter, were clearly procedural. The 
San Francisco Statement was never intended to be used for such a pur- 
pose. The purpose of Part II of the Statement was to provide a method for 
determining how to settle the voting procedure applicable to additional 
categories of decisions not specifically designated as procedural or non- 
procedural. The United States representative declared further that Part 
II of the Statement was meant to be read in the light of Part I, where a 
general definition was given. It was only because agreement was obtained 
on Part I that it had been possible to introduce Part II, paragraph 2, with 
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the words: “. . . it will be unlikely that there will arise in the future any 
matters of great importance on which a decision will have to be made gs 
to whether a procedural vote would apply.” 

(b) In the opinion of the representatives of Argentina and Turkey, this 
decision is procedural. The representative of Argentina added that his 
Government did not consider the San Francisco Statement to be bindin 
on the other Members of the United Nations. He considered that the 
answer to the question raised by this item is to be found in the Charter 
itself, which binds all Members. Article 18, paragraph 3, provides for an 
analogous decision in connexion with the work of the General Assembly 
and establishes the principle that an unqualified majority is sufficient to 
determine whether a vote by an unqualified or a qualified majority js 
applicable. 
(c) The representatives of France and the United Kingdom were of the 
opinion that this decision is not procedural and, as contemplated in the 
Statement by the Four Sponsoring Powers, should be governed by the 
principle of unanimity of the permanent members. They stated that at 
this time they could not be associated with the conclusion given above. 
(d) The representatives of Belgium, India, Netherlands and Norway 
wished to reserve their position concerning this item. 


B. Recourse to advisory opinions of the International Court of Justice. 


(a) The representatives of Belgium and Norway suggested that, in case 
of disagreement, the Security Council should refer the matter whether a 
question is procedural within the meaning of Article 27, paragraph 2, to 


the International Court of Justice for an advisory opinion, rather than | 


decide the question itself. This view was supported by the representative 
of the United Kingdom. 


21(a). Whether any matter before the Security Council falls within one of the 
categories which the Interim Committee and the General Assembly recom- 
mend should be determined by the vote of any seven members of the 
Security Council. 

Conclusion: That this decision should be adopted by the vote of any seven 

members of the Security Council. 

Comment: 
(a) This item was first introduced by the representative of the United 
States as a substitute for Item 21. The Sub-Committee decided to include 
both items, as it was considered that Item 21 would still be necessary, 
since the Security Council may be confronted with decisions not covered 
by the list which may eventually be recommended by the General Assem- 
bly. The inclusion, however, of this item as a new category was agreed to 
on the understanding that, if a different conclusion were reached by the 


Interim Committee on Items 21 and 21(a), the whole question would | 


have to be reconsidered. 

The representative of Norway proposed that Item 21(a) be reworded to 
conform with the recommendations contained in Part IV, 1 and 2, which 
leave the final decision to the five permanent members of the Security 
Council and to the other members thereof. In his view, a decision by the 
Security Council that a matter falls within a category which the General 
Assembly has recommended, but which the five permanent members have 
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not agreed, to exclude from the unanimity clause, would have no legal 
significance. Thus, the decision would not prejudice the right of a per- 
manent member to invoke the unanimity clause in respect to non-pro- 
cedural matters. Nor would it decide the question whether the matter is 
procedural. 

(b) The representative of the United States expressed the view that the 
value of any list of categories of decisions which the Interim Committee 
or the General Assembly may recommend would be greatly minimized if 
any permanent member could by itself determine whether or not the 
matter coming before the Security Council fell into one of these categories. 
The representatives of Argentina, China and Turkey concurred in this 
view. 

(c) The representative of Norway suggested that in the case of disagree- 
ment the Security Council should refer the matter to the International 
Court of Justice (see comment B on Item 1). 

(d) The representative of Canada indicated that he would like to reserve 
his comments. 


22. To determine whether a question is a situation or a dispute for the purposes 


of Article 27, paragraph 3. 
Conclusion: 

(a) That this decision should be adopted by the vote of any seven mem- 

bers of the Security Council. 

(b) That a definition of the word “dispute” for the purposes of Article 27, 

paragraph 3, be adopted (see below). 
Comment: The Interim Committee agreed on the principle that no member 
of the Security Council should be in a position to thwart the mandate of the 
Charter which requires a member to abstain from voting in any dispute to 
which it is a party. 

In discussing the procedure which might be recommended for the appli- 
cation of this principle, the following proposals were considered: 
(A) Proposals concerning the voting procedure applicable to this item: (a) 
The Chinese proposal (A/AC.18/13, Part A, No. 1), recommending to the 
Security Council that this decision be considered procedural; (b) The United 
States proposal (A/AC.18/41, No. 9), recommending to the permanent 
members of the Security Council that this decision should be made by an 
affirmative vote of any seven members of the Security Council, whether or 
not this category is regarded as procedural; 
(B) The United Kingdom proposal (A/AC.18/17 and Corr. 1, paragraph 6) 
suggesting that a formula be devised for the definition of a dispute in order 
to ensure proper application of the Charter; 
(C) The United States proposal (A/AC.18/SC.3/4), suggesting that the 
Charter requires that a party to a dispute or a party involved in a situation 
shall abstain from voting on decisions under Chapter VI or under Article 52, 
paragraph 3, relating to that dispute or situation. 


A. Voting procedure applicable to this item 

The representative of Norway wished to reserve his position regarding 
this item. In addition, he suggested the advisability of recommending that 
the Security Council, in case of disagreement, should refer the matter to 
the International Court of Justice for an advisory opinion. 
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B. Definition of a dispute 

The representative of the United Kingdom submitted a definition of g 
dispute which was prepared in collaboration with other members of the 
Interim Committee. This definition was discussed and amended, and the 
following formula was approved: 


“(1) In deciding for the purposes of Article 27, paragraph 3, whether a 
matter brought before the Security Council by a State of[sic] States is 
a dispute or a situation, the Security Council shall hold that a dispute 
arises: 


(a) If the State or States bringing the matter before the Security 
Council, and the State or States whose conduct is impugned, agree 
that there is a dispute. 

(b) Whenever the State or States bringing the matter before the 
Security Council allege that the actions of another State or States in 


— 





respect of the first State or States constitute a breach of an inter. | 


national obligation or are endangering or are likely to endanger the 
maintenance of international peace and security, or that such actions 
demonstrate preparation to commit a breach of international obliga- 
tions or to endanger the maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity, and the State or States which are the subject of these allega- 
tions contest, or do not admit, the facts alleged or inferences to be 
drawn from such allegations. 


(2) Further, if a State bringing before the Security Council a matter of 
the nature contemplated under paragraph (1) above, alleges that 
another State is violating the rights of a third State, and the latter sup- 
ports the contention of the first State, then the third State shall also be 
deemed to be a party to the dispute. 

(3) Nothing in this definition shall prevent the Security Council from 

deciding that a dispute exists in circumstances not covered by the above 

definition.” 

It was agreed that this definition is to be used only for the purpose of 
applying Article 27, paragraph 3. The definition is not intended to apply 
to the word “dispute” as used in other provisions of the Charter. 

In connexion with paragraph (1) (b) above, the representative of Nor 
way suggested that it might simplify the problem if, in case separate 
claims are advanced by or against different States, a separate vote could 
be taken on each claim at the request of any member. 


C. Requirement of abstention from voting by Security Council members 
pursuant to Article 27, paragraph 3, of the Charter. 

The Representative of the United States submitted a paper suggesting 
that all parties involved in matters arising before the Security Council, 
whether these matters technically be considered disputes or situations, 
must abstain from voting. This paper was supported by the representative 
of Argentina. 

The representative of the United Kingdom stated that he recognized 
the force of the historical arguments presented in the United States paper, 
but believed that, on the basis of these arguments, the Interim Committee 
should recommend the adoption of a liberal definition of the word “dis- 
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pute” as used in Article 27, paragraph 3, of the Charter (see B above), 
rather than attempt an extensive interpretation of the relevant provisions 
of this article. The representatives of Norway and Turkey supported this 
position. 


99(a). Whether any member of the Security Council is a party to a dispute before 


41, 


the Security Council for the purposes of Article 27, paragraph 3. 
Conclusion: That this decision should be adopted by the vote of any seven 
members of the Security Council. 
Comment: The Chinese proposal (A/AC.18/13, Part A, No. 2) recommends 
that this decision should be considered procedural. 

The representative of Norway suggested that in the cases of disagreement 
the Security Council should refer the matter to the International Court of 
Justice (see comment B. on Item 1). 


CHAPTER VI 


. Determination as to whether a question is a situation or a dispute for pur- 


poses other than those of Article 27, paragraph 3. 

Conclusion: That this decision should be adopted by the vote of any seven 
members of the Security Council. 

Comment: The representative of Norway suggested that in cases of dis- 
agreement the Security Council should refer the matter to the International 
Court of Justice (see comment B on Item 1). 


. Determination of the parties to a dispute for purposes other than those of 


Article 27, paragraph 3. 
Conclusion: That this decision should be adopted by the vote of any seven 
members of the Security Council. 
Comment: This item was retained in the list despite the addition of Item 
22(a) because, as was pointed out by the representative of Turkey, it 
might refer not only to members of the Security Council but also to Members 
of the United Nations which are not members of the Security Council, and 
even to States not Members of the United Nations. 

The representative of Norway suggested that in cases of disagreement 
the Security Council should refer the matter to the International Court of 
Justice (see comment B on Item 1). 


To call upon the parties to a dispute to settle their dispute by peaceful means 

of their own choice in accordance with Article 33, paragraph 1. 

Conclusion: That this decision should be adopted by the vote of any seven 

members of the Security Council. 

Comment: 
(a) In connexion with this item, the representatives of Argentina, China 
and the United States drew attention to their proposals (A/AC.18/53, No. 
18; A/AC.18/13, Part B; and A/AC.18/41, respectively). The representa- 
tive of the United States was of the opinion that as a matter of principle, 
regardless of whether the decisions under Chapter VI are procedural or 
substantive, no one State should have the power to prevent the Security 
Council from fulfilling its role of mediator in international controversies. 








43. 


44. 


49. 


50. 
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Elimination of the veto on all decisions under Chapter VI would alloy, Cor 
the Security Council to come much closer to successful fulfillment of jt 
primary responsibility under the Charter for the maintenance of inter. 
national peace and security. The representative of Brazil recalled that a 
the San Francisco Conference his delegation had been among those whic) 
did not admit the use of the veto as applied to Chapter VI, and that hi 52. Det 
delegation had not changed its opinion. The representative of Canag| P@? 
supported this opinion and pointed out that any permanent membe Cor 
might break the link between Chapter VI and Chapter VII merely by Cor 
refusing to determine the existence of a threat to peace under Article 39, 
(b) The representative of the United Kingdom wished to reserve the 
position of his delegation. Although he was opposed to the abuse of the 
principle of unanimity, he doubted the wisdom of singling out Chapter 
VI at the present time and of abolishing the veto in relation to that par. 
ticular chapter. 

(c) The representative of Norway wished to reserve the position of his 
delegation. He expressed the fear that in the present world situation an 
attempt to revise the Charter as far as Chapter VI is concerned would | 
only contribute to weaken the possibilities of the United Nations for peace. 

ful settlement. He also pointed out that a chain of events might develop 
between Chapter VI and Chapter VII, and that therefore, as long as the | 
veto applies to Chapter VII, it might be argued that it should also apply ) 
to Chapter VI. 
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Investigation of any dispute or any situation which might lead to interna- 
tional friction or give rise to a dispute, in order to determine whether the 
continuance of the dispute or situation is likely to endanger the maintenance 
of international peace and security. 

Conclusion: That this decision should be adopted by the vote of any seven 
members of the Security Council. 

Comment: See comments on Item 41. 

Determination whether the continuance of a dispute or situation is likely to 
endanger the maintenance of international peace and security. 

Conclusion: That this decision should be adopted by the vote of any seven 
members of the Security Council. 


Comment: See comments on Item 41. 





Whether a dispute referred to the Security Council in accordance with 
Article 37, paragraph 1, is in fact likely to endanger the maintenance of 
international peace and security. 
Conclusion: That this decision should be adopted by the vote of any seven 53. R 
members of the Security Council. th 
Comment: See comments on Item 41. C 
Recommendation of such terms of settlement as the Security Council may 
consider appropriate for a dispute referred to the Security Council in ac- 
cordance with Article 37, paragraph 1. 37. D 
Conclusion: That this decision should be adopted by the vote of any seven e 
members of the Security Council. C 
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Comment: See comments on Item 41. 


CuHaptTer VII 


52. Determination of the existence of any threat to the peace, breach of the 

peace or act of aggression 

Conclusion: No recommendation. 

Comment: 
(a) The representative of Turkey stated that, in any case, the first part of 
Article 39, which deals with the determination by the Security Council 
of “the existence of any threat to the peace, breach of peace or act of 
aggression,” should not be subject to the unanimity rule, since this part 
does not, by itself, involve coercive measures. Moreover, a determination 
of this nature would have a strong moral effect and might constitute the 
basis for the application of Article 51. 

The representative of Argentina shared this opinion. 

(b) The representative of Turkey proposed to include Item 52 in Part IV, 
paragraph 2, of the present report. 

This proposal was the object of detailed discussion at the sixteenth and 
seventeenth meetings of the Interim Committee (A/AC.18/SR.16 and 17) 
and had the strong support of various members. Certain representatives 
objected to the proposal on the grounds that the adoption by the Security 
Council of the decision referred to under this item would, or might, entail 
the application of enforcement measures on which the concurrence of all 

rmanent members was necessary. A representative pointed out that in 
1is opinion it was not appropriate to recommend different voting pro- 
cedures for the first and second parts of Article 39 of the Charter (Items 
52, 53, 54 of the list). 

During the discussion it was pointed out, and agreed, that the failure 
of the Security Council to take a decision under this item, because of the 
use of the veto, would not detract from the moral effect of the majority 
opinion, within the Council, which would recognize that a given State had 
committed a breach of the peace; that such failure would not exempt any 
Member of the United Nations from its obligations under the Charter; 
and, finally, that the absence of any decision of the Security Council 
would not, in any way, constitute an obstacle to the exercise of the right 
of individual and collective self-defense provided for in Article 51 of the 
Charter. 

At the suggestion of the Turkish representative, the Interim Committee 
agreed to draw the attention of the General Assembly to the importance 
attached by the Interim Committee to the above-mentioned matter. 

58. Recommendations after the determination of the existence of any threat to 
the peace, breach of the peace, or act of aggression 
Conclusion: No recommendation. 


57. Decision as to what measures not involving the use of armed forces are to be 
employed to give effect to the decisions of the Security Council 
Conclusion: No recommendation. 
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62. 


66. 


69. 


71. 


76. 


78. 


80. 


. To call upon the Members of the United Nations to make available to the 
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To call upon the Members of the United Nations to apply measures not 
involving thé use of armed force 
Conclusion: No recommendation. 


To take such action by air, sea or land forces as may be necessary to main. 
tain or restore international peace and security 

Conclusion: No recommendation. 

Establishment of the general principles to govern the special agreements 
provided for in Article 43 

Conclusion: No recommendation. 

Initiation and negotiation of agreements under Article 43 governing the 
numbers and types of forces, their degree of readiness and general location, 
and the nature of the facilities and assistance to be provided 

Conclusion: No recommendation. 


Security Council armed forces, assistance and facilities, including rights of 





passage, necessary for the purpose of maintaining international peace and 
security 
Conclusion: No recommendation. | 


Approval of plans for the —— of armed force 
Conclusion: No recommendation. 


Solution of questions relating to the command of armed forces placed at the 
disposal of the Security Council 
Conclusion: No recommendation. 


Determination as to which Members of the United Nations shall take the 
action required to carry out the decisions of the Security Council for the 
maintenance of international peace and security 

Conclusion: No recommendation. 


Authorization to take enforcement action under regional arrangements or 
regional agencies 
Conclusion: No recommendation. 





Exercise of the functions of the United Nations relating to strategic areas, | 
including the approval of the terms*of the trusteeship agreements and of 
their alteration or amendment 

Conclusion: No recommendation. 


To dispense, on grounds of security, with the assistance of the Trusteeship | 
Council 
Conclusion: That this decision is procedural. 
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82. Recommendation or decision in pursuance of Article 94, paragraph 2, upon 
measures to be taken to give effect to a judgment of the International Court 
of Justice 
Conclusion: No recommendation. 


87. Vote regarding the date and place of a General Conference of the Members 
of the United Nations for the purpose of reviewing the Charter 
Conclusion: That this decision is governed by Article 109, paragraph 1, of 
the Charter, under which an unqualified majority suffices. 


Part IV 
Conclusions 


A. The Interim Committee presents the following conclusions for the approval 
of the General Assembly 
1. That the General Assembly 
Recommend to the permanent members and the other members of the 
Security Council that they deem the following items in the list of possible de- 
cisions of the Security Council to be procedural: 
Items 3, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28 (and sub-head- 
ings), 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 37, 38, 39, 40, 45, 46, 64, 68, 77, 79, 80, 83, 92, 
94 and 95; and that the members of the Security Council conduct their busi- 
ness accordingly. 
2. That the General Assembly 
Recommend to the permanent members of the Security Council that they 
agree that the following items in the list of possible decisions of the Security 
Council should be adopted by the vote of any seven members, whether the 
decisions are considered procedural or non-procedural: Items 2, 21, 21(a), 22, 
22(a), 35, 36, 41, 42, 43, 44, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 74, 81, 90, 96 and 98; and 
that steps be taken to make this agreement effective. 
3. That the General Assembly 
Recommend to the permanent members of the Security Council that: 
(a) Wherever possible, consultations should take place among them con- 
cerning important decisions to be taken by the Security Council; 
(b) They agree among themselves to consult with one another wherever 
possible, before a vote is taken, if their unanimity is required to enable the 
Security Council to function effectively; 
(c) They agree that, if there is not unanimity, the minority of the permanent 
members, mindful of the fact that they are acting on behalf of all the 
United Nations, would only exercise the “veto” when they consider the 
question of vital importance to the United Nations as a whole, and that they 
would explain on what grounds they consider this condition to be present; 
(d) They agree that they will not exercise their “veto” against a proposal 
simply because it does not go far enough to satisfy them; 
(e) They agree, for the purposes of Article 27, paragraph 3, of the Charter, 
on a definition of a dispute, taking into account the proposal contained in 
the comment on Item 22, Part II, of the present report. 
4. That the General Assembly 
Recommend to the Members of the United Nations that in agreements con- 
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ferring functions on the Security Council such conditions of voting within dowed 
this body be provided as would exclude the application of the rule of unanimity | spirit o! 
of the permanent members. 
B. Whereas the deficiencies observed in the present functioning of the Organiza. 
tion of the United Nations require due consideration, Ever 
The Interim Committee recommends to the General Assembly to consider at | tion, W 
its third regular session whether the time has come or not to call a general cop. | politica 


ference, as provided for in Article 109 of the Charter. Further 

tional, 

2. Universal Declaration on Human Rights, Approved by the Gen. |8* ‘ 

eral Assembly on December 6, 1948.' tion of 
PREAMBLE 

Ever 


Whereas, recognition of the inherent dignity and of the equal and inalienable 
rights of all members of the human family is the foundation of freedom, justice 
and peace in the world, 

Whereas, disregard and contempt for human rights have resulted in barbarous No c 
acts which have outraged the conscience of mankind, and the advent of a world be prol 
in which human beings shall enjoy freedom of speech and belief and freedom | 
from fear and want has been proclaimed as the highest aspiration of the common | 





1 No ¢ 
=> | 
Whereas, it is essential if man is not to be compelled to have recourse as a last | ment F 
resort to rebellion against tyranny and oppression that human rights should be 
protected by the rule of law, Ever 


Whereas, it is essential to promote the development of friendly relations be- 
tween nations, 

Whereas, the peoples of the United Nations have in the Charter reaffirmed 
their faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and worth of the human | All « 
person and in the equal rights of men and women, and determined to promote equal 
social progress and better standards of life in larger freedom, ciminé 

Whereas, Member States have pledged themselves to achieve, in cooperation discrim 
with the United Nations, the promotion of universal respect for and observance 
of human rights and fundamental freedoms, 

Whereas, a common understanding of these rights and freedoms is of the | Eve 
greatest importance for the full realization of this pledge, bunals 


NOW, THEREFORE, a by | 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


Proc.ams this Universal Declaration of Human Rights as a common standard | No ¢ 
of achievement for all peoples and all nations, to the end that every individual and 
every organ of society, keeping this Declaration constantly in mind, shall strive 
by teaching and education to promote respect for these rights and freedoms and | Eve 
by progressive measures, national and international, to secure their universal depen 
and effective recognition and observance, both among the peoples of Member | tions a 
States themselves and among the peoples of territories under their jurisdiction. 





Article 1 
All human beings are born free and equal, in dignity and rights. They are en- 


1 Document A/811, December 16, 1948, the gu 
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dowed with reason and conscience, and should act towards one another in a 


spirit of brotherhood. 


Article 2 


Everyone is entitled to all the rights and freedoms set forth in this Declara- 
tion, without distinction of any kind, such as race, color, sex, language, religion, 

litical or other opinion, national or social origin, property, birth or other status. 
Furthermore, no distinction shall be made on the basis of the political, jurisdic- 
tional, or international status of the country or territory to which a person be- 
lngs, whether it be independent, trust, non-self-governing or any other limita- 
tion of sovereignty. 


Article 3 
Everyone has the right to life, liberty and the security of person. 


Article 4 
No one shall be held in slavery or servitude; slavery and the slave trade shall 





be prohibited in all their forms. 
Article 5 


_ No one shall be subjected to torture or to cruel, inhuman or degrading treat- 


ment or punishment. 
Article 6 
Everyone has the right to recognition everywhere as a person before the law. 
Article 7 


All are equal before the law and are entitled without any discrimination to 
equal protection of the law. All are entitled to equal protection against any dis- 
gimination in violation of this Declaration and against any incitement to such 


discrimination. 
Article 8 
Everyone has the right to an effective remedy by the —— national tri- 
bunals for acts violating the fundamental rights granted him by the constitution 
or by law. 
Article 9 


No one shall be subjected to arbitrary arrest, detention or exile. 


Article 10 


Everyone is entitled in full equality to a fair and public hearing by an in- 
dependent and impartial tribunal, in the determination of his rights and obliga- 
tions and of any criminal charge against him. 





Article 11 


1, Everyone charged with a penal offence has the right to be presumed inno- 
ent until proved guilty according to law in a public trial at which he has had all 
guarantees necessary for his defence. 
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2. No one shall be held guilty of any penal offence on account of any act or 
omission which did not constitute a penal offence, under national or interma| Bye 
tional law, at the time when it was committed. Nor shall a heavier penalty be} dudes 
imposed than the one that was applicable at the time the penal offence was com. impar 
mitted. 





Article 12 
No one shall be subjected to arbitrary interference with his privacy, family, 1. | 
home or correspondence, nor to attacks upon his honor and reputation. Everyone 2. 1 
has the right to the protection of the law against such interference or attacks, 
Article 13 . 
1. Everyone has the right to freedom of movement and residence within the | direct! 
borders of each state. I 
2. Everyone has the right to leave any country, including his own, andtp| 3. ° 
return to his country. this w 
univer 
Article 14 | free ve 
1, Everyone has the right to seek and to enjoy in other countries asylum fron { 
persecution. 


2. This right may not be invoked in the case of prosecutions genuinely arising} Eve 
from non-political crimes or from acts contrary to the purposes and principles of| titled 
the United Nations. and in 

Article 15 an 

1. Everyone has the right to a nationality. 

2. No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his nationality nor denied the right 
to change his nationality. 1. I 


Article 16 2. I 


1. Men and women of full age, without any limitation due to race, nationality 
or religion, have the right to marry and to found a family. They are entitledt)| 3+ ! 
equal rights as to marriage, during marriage and at its dissolution. suring 

2. Marriage shall be entered into only with the free and full consent of the pleme: 
intending spouses. 

3. The family is the natural and fundamental group unit of society and is| of his 
entitled to protection by society and the State. 





Article 17 | Eve 

1. Everyone has the right to own property alone as well as in association with workir 

others. | 
2. No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his property. | 

om § 

Article 18 | well-b 

Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, conscience and religion; this| medic: 

right includes freedom to change his religion or belief, and freedom, either alone of une 

or in community with others and in public or private to manifest his religion « lihood 

belief in teaching, practice, worship and observance. ) 
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Article 19 


Everyone has the right to freedom of opinion and expression; this right in- 
dudes freedom to hold opinions without interference and to seek, receive and 
impart information and ideas through any media and regardless of frontiers. 


Article 20 


1, Everyone has the right to freedom of peaceful assembly and association. 
2, No one may be compelled to belong to an association. 


Article 21 


1. Everyone has the right to take part in the Government of his country, 
directly or through freely chosen representatives. 

2, Everyone has the right of equal access to public service in his country. 

3. The will of the people shall be the basis of the authority of Government; 
this will shall be expressed in periodic and genuine elections which shall be by 
universal and equal suffrage and shall be held by secret vote or by equivalent 
free voting procedures. 


Article 22 


Everyone, as a member of society, has the right to social security and is en- 
tiled to the realization, through national effort and international cooperation 
and in accordance with the organization and resources of each State, of the eco- 
nomic, social and cultural rights indispensable for his dignity and the free devel- 
opment of his personality. 


Article 23 


1. Everyone has the right to work, to free choice of employment, to just and 
favorable conditions of work and to protection against unemployment. 

2. Everyone, without any discrimination, has the right to equal pay for equal 
work, 

3. Everyone who works has the right to just and favorable remuneration, in- 
suring for himself and his family an existence worthy of human dignity, and sup- 
plemented, if necessary, by other means of social protection. 

4. Everyone has the right to form and to join trade unions for the protection 
of his interests. 


Article 24 


Everyone has the right to rest and leisure, including reasonable limitation of 
working hours and periodic holidays with pay. 


Article 25 
1, Everyone has the right to a standard of living adequate for the health and 


| well-being of himself and of his family, including food, clothing, housing and 


medical care and necessary social services, and the right to security in the event 
of unemployment, sickness, disability, widowhood, old age or other lack of live- 
hood in circumstances beyond his control. 

2. Motherhood and childhood are entitled to special care and assistance. All 
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children, whether born in or out of wedlock, shall enjoy the same social protection, isac 


Article 26 Re 


1. Everyone has the right to education. Education shall be free, at least jy | huma 
the elementary and fundamental stages. Elementary education shall be compyl.) Be 
sory. Technical and professional education shall be made generally available, | scour 
and higher education shall be equally accessible to all on the basis of merit. HE 

2. Education shall be directed to the full development of the human person. 
ality and to the strengthening of respect for human rights and fundamental free. 
doms. It shall promote understanding, tolerance and friendship among all na-| Th 
tions, racial or religious groups, and shall further the activities of the United Na. peace 
tions for the maintenance of peace. | take | 

3. Parents have a prior right to choose the kind of education that shall be 
given to their children. 


1. Everyone has the right freely to participate in the cultural life of the com. | religi 
munity, to enjoy the arts and to share in scientific advancement and its benefits, (A 


2. Everyone has the right to the protection of the moral and material inter; (B) 
ests resulting from any scientific, literary or artistic production of which he is| (C 
the author. abou’ 


Article 28 | 
Everyone is entitled to a social and international order in which the rights and 
freedoms set forth in this Declaration can be fully realized. 








Th 
Article 29 (A 
1. Everyone has duties to the community in which alone the free and full| ®8 
development of his personality is possible. (C 
2. In the exercise of his rights and freedoms, everyone shall be subject only (D 
to such limitations as are determined by law solely for the purpose of securing (E 
due recognition and respect for the rights and freedoms of others and of meet- 
ing the just requirements of morality, public order and the general welfare ina 
democratic society | Pe 
3. These rights and freedoms may in no case be exercised contrary to the pur | il sl 
poses and principles of the United Nations. lic of 
Article 30 
Nothing in this declaration may be interpreted as implying for any state, | a 
group or person, any right to engage in any activity or to perform any act aimed "pres 
at the destruction of any of the rights and freedoms set forth herein. | guilt 
3. United Nations Convention on Genocide, Approved by the Gen 
eral Assembly on December 3, 1948.' Pe 


THE CONTRACTING PARTIES, III s 


Having considered the declaration made by the General Assembly of the | ot 

United Nations in its Resolution 96 (I) dated 11 December 1946 that genocide / dicti 
uri 

1 Documents A/760, A/P.V.178, and A/P.V.179. P 
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isa crime under international law, contrary to the spirit and aims of the United 
Nations and condemned by the civilized world; 

Recognizing that at all periods of history genocide has inflicted great losses on 
humanity; and 

Being convinced that, in order to liberate mankind from such an odious 
scourge, international cooperation is required; 

HEREBY AGREE as hereinafter provided: 


Article I 
The contracting parties confirm that genocide, whether committed in time of 
peace or in time of war, is a crime under international law which they under- 
take to prevent and to punish. 
Article II 


In the present convention, genocide means any of the following acts com- 


| mitted with intent to destroy, in whole or in part, a national, ethnical, racial or 
religious group, as such: 


(A) Killing members of the group; 

(B) Causing serious bodily or mental harm to members of the group; 

(C) Deliberately inflicting on the Froup conditions of life calculated to bring 
about its physical destruction in whole or in part; 

(D) Imposing measures intended to prevent births within the group; 

(E) Forcibly transferring children of the group to another group. 


Article III 


The following acts shall be punishable: 

(A) Genocide; 

(B) Conspiracy to commit genocide; 

(C) Direct and public incitement to commit genocide; 
(D) Attempt to commit genocide; 

(E) Complicity in genocide. 


Article IV 


Persons committing genocide or any of the other acts enumerated in Article 
III shall be punished, whether they are constitutionally responsible rulers, pub- 
lic officials or private individuals. 


Article V 


The contracting parties undertake to enact, in accordance with their — 
tive constitutions, the necessary legislation to give effect to the provisions of the 
present convention and, in particular, to provide effective penalties for persons 


| guilty of genocide or any of the other acts enumerated in Article III. 


1e Gen 


of the | 


enocide 





Article VI 


Persons charged with genocide or any of the other acts enumerated in Article 
III shall be tried by a competent tribunal of the State in the territory of which 
the act was committed, or by such international penal tribunal as may have juris- 


, diction with respect to those contracting parties which shall have accepted its 


jurisdiction. 
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Article VII 


Genocide and the other acts enumerated in Article III shall not be consid. 
ered as political crimes for the purpose of extradition. 

The ca parties pledge themselves in such cases to grant extradition 
in accordance with their laws and treaties in force. 


Article VIII 


Any contracting party may call upon the competent organs of the United Na. 
tions to take such action under the charter of the United Nations as they con- 
sider appropriate for the prevention and suppression of acts of genocide or any 
of the other acts enumerated in Article III. 


Article IX 


Disputes between the contracting parties relating to the interpretation, ap- 
plication or fulfillment of the present convention, including those relating to the 
responsibility of a State for genocide or any of the other acts enumerated in 
Article III, shall be submitted to the International Court of Justice at the request 
of any of the parties to the dispute. 


Article X 


The present convention, of which the Chinese, English, French, Russian and 
Spanish texts are equally authentic, shall bear the date of December 3, 1948. 


Article XI 


The present convention shall be open until 31 December, 1949, for signature 
on behalf of any Member of the United Nations and of any non-member state to 
which an invitation to sign has been addressed by the General Assembly. 

The present convention shall be ratified, and the instruments of ratification 
shall be deposited with the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 

After 1 January 1950 the present convention may be acceded to on behalf of 
any Member of the United Nations and of any non-member state which has re- 
ceived an invitation as aforesaid. 

Instruments of accession shall be deposited with the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. 


Article XII 


Any contracting party may at any time, by notification addressed to the Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations, extend the application of the present con- 
vention to all or any of the territories for the conduct of whose foreign relations 
that contracting party is responsible. 


Article XIII 


On the day when the first twenty instruments of ratification or accession have 
been deposited the Secretary-General shall draw up a procés-verbal and transmit 
a copy of it to each Member of the United Nations and to each of the non-mem- 
ber states contemplated in Article XI. 

The present convention shall come into force on the ninetieth day following 
the date of deposit of the twentieth instrument of ratification or accession. 
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Any ratification or accession effected subsequent to the latter date shall be- 
come effective on the ninetieth day following the deposit of the instrument of 
ratification or accession. 


Article XIV 


The present convention shall remain in effect for a period of ten years as from 
the date of its coming into force. 

It shall thereafter remain in force for successive periods of five years for such 
contracting parties as have not denounced it at least six months i the ex- 


piration of the current period. 
Denunciation shall be effected by a written notification addressed to the Sec- 


retary-General of the United Nations. 


Article XV 


If, as a result of denunciations, the number of parties to the present conven- 
tion should become less than sixteen, the convention shall cease to be in force as 
from the date on which the last of these denunciations shall become effective. 


Article XVI 
A request for the revision of the present convention may be made at any time 
by any contracting party by means of a notification in writing addressed to the 


Secretary-General. 
The General Assembly shall decide upon the steps, if any, to be taken in re- 


| spect of such request. 


Article XVII 


The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall notify all Members of the 
United Nations and the non-member states contemplated in Article XI of the 
following: 

(A) Signature, ratifications and accessions received in accordance with Arti- 
cle XI; 

(B) Notifications received in accordance with Article XII; 

(C) The date upon which the present convention comes into force in accord- 
ance with Article XIII; 

(D) Denunciations received in accordance with Article XIV; 

(E) The abrogation of the convention in accordance with Article XV; 

(F) Notifications received in accordance with Article XVI. 


Article XVIII 


The original of the present convention shall be deposited in the archives of 
the United Nations. 

A certified copy of the convention shall be transmitted to all Members of the 
United Nations and to the non-member states contemplated in Article XI. 


Article XIX 


The present convention shall be registered by the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations on the date of its coming into force. 
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4. Letter from the French Representative (Parodi) to the S¢. 
curity Council, September 29, 1948. 


I have the honour on behalf of the Government of the French Republic, in 
agreement with the Governments of the United States of America and the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, to draw your attention to the 
serious situation which has arisen as the result of the unilateral imposition by the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics of restrictions on trans. 

rt and communications between the Wester[n] Zones of Occupation in Ger. 
many and Berlin. Quite apart from the fact that it is in conflict with the rights of 
the French, United States and British Governments, this action by the Soviet 
Government is contrary to its obligations under Article 2 of the Charter of the 
United Nations and creates a threat to the peace within the meaning of Chapter 
VII of the Charter. 

2. It is clear from the protracted exchange of notes and the conversations 
which have taken place on the initiative of the three Governments, between them 
and the Soviet Government, that the three Governments, conscious of their obli- 
gations under the Charter to settle their disputes by peaceful means, have made 
every effort to resolve their differences directly with the Soviet Government. 
Copies of the relevant documents are submitted separately. In particular, atten- 
tion is drawn to the summary of the situation which is contained in the notes of 
the French Government and of the Governments of the United States and the 
United Kingdom, dated 26 September 1948, as follows: 


“The issue between the Soviet Government and the Western Occupying 
Powers is, not that of technical difficulties in communications nor that of 
reaching agreement upon the conditions for the regulation of the currency for 
Berlin. The issue is that the Soviet Government has clearly shown by its ac 
tions that it is attempting by illegal and coercive measures in disregard of its 
obligations to secure political objectives to which it is not entitled and which 
it could not achieve by peaceful means. It has resorted to blockade measures; 
it has threatened the Berlin population with starvation, disease, and economic 
ruin; it has tolerated disorders and attempted to overthrow the duly elected 
municipal government of Berlin. The attitude and conduct of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment reveal sharply its purpose to continue its illegal and coercive blockade 
and its unlawful actions designed to reduce the status of France, the United 
States and the United Kingdom, as occupying Powers in Berlin to one of com- 
plete subordination to Soviet rule, and thus to obtain absolute authority over 
the economic, political and social life of the people of Berlin, and to incorporate 
the city in the Soviet Zone. 

“The Soviet Government has thereby taken upon itself sole responsibility 
for creating a situation in which further recourse to the means of settlement 
prescribed in Article 33 of the Charter of the United Nations is not, in exist- 
ing circumstances, possible, and which constitutes a threat to international 
peace and security. In order that international peace and security may not be 
further endangered, the Governments of the French Republic, the United 
States of America and the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northem 
Ireland, therefore, while reserving to themselves full rights to take such meas 


1 Document S/1020. Identic notifications were received from the representatives of the United 
States and the United Kingdom. 
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ures as may be necessary to maintain in these circumstances their position in 

Berlin, find themselves obliged to refer the action of the Soviet Government 

to the Security Council of the United Nations.” 

3, Accordingly, the Government of the French Republic requests that the 
Security Council consider this question at the earliest opportunity. 


5. Resolution of the General Assembly on the Atomic Energy 
Commission, November 4, 1948.' 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


HAVING EXAMINED the first, second and third reports of the Atomic En- 
egy Commission which have been transmitted to it by the Security Council in 
accordance with the terms of General Assembly resolution 1(I) of 24 January 
1946, 

1. APPROVES the General Findings (part II C) and Recommendations (part 
Ill) of the first report and the Specific Proposals of part II of the second report 
of the Commission as constituting the necessary basis for establishing an effective 

em of international control of atomic energy to ensure its use only for peace- 
ful purposes and for the elimination from national armaments of atomic weap- 
ons in accordance with the terms of reference of the Atomic Energy Commis- 


sion; 

2, EXPRESSES its deep concern at the impasse which has been reached in 
the work of the Atomic Energy Commission as shown in its third report and re- 

ets that unanimous agreement has not yet been reached; 

8. REQUESTS the six sponsors of the General Assembly resolution of 24 
January 1946, which are the permanent members of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, to meet together and consult in order to determine if there exists a ba- 
sis for agreement on the international control of atomic energy to ensure its use 
only for peaceful purposes and for the elimination from national armaments of 
atomic weapons, and to report to the General Assembly the results of their con- 
sultation not later than its next regular session; 

4, MEANWHILE 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


CALLS UPON the Atomic Energy Commission to resume its sessions, to sur- 
vey its programme of work, and to proceed to the further study of such of the 
subjects remaining in the programme of work as it considers to be practicable 
and useful. 


6. Resolution of the General Assembly on Permanent Missions to 
the United Nations, December 3, 1948.° 


A 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


CONSIDERING that, since the creation of the United Nations, the practice 
lad developed of establishing, at the seat of the Organization permanent mis- 
sions of Member States, 


1 Document A/690. 2 Document A/748. 
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CONSIDERING that the presence of such permanent missions serves to as. 
sist in the realization of the purposes and principles of the United Nations and, 
in particular, to keep the necessary liaison between the Member States and the 
Secretariat in periods between sessions of the different organs of the United Na. 
tions, 

CONSIDERING that in these circumstances, the generalization of the institu. 
tion of permanent missions can be foreseen and that the submission of creden. 
tials of permanent representatives should be regulated, 

RECOMMENDS 

1. That the credentials of the permanent representatives shall be issued either 
by the head of the State or by the head of the Government or by the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and shall be transmitted to the Secretary-General; 

2. That the appointments and changes of members of the permanent mis- 
sions other than the permanent representative shall be communicated in writ. 
ing to the Secretary-General by the head of the mission; 

3. That the permanent representative in case of temporary absence shall no. 
tify the Secretary-General 5 the name of the member of the mission who will 
perform the duties of head of the mission; 

4. That Member States desiring their permanent representatives to represent 
them on one or more of the organs of the United Nations should specify the or. 
gans in the credentials transmitted to the Secretary-General; 

INSTRUCTS the Secretary-General to submit, at each regular session of the 
General Assembly, a report on the credentials of the permanent representatives 
accredited to the United Nations. 


B 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
INSTRUCTS the Secretary-General to study all questions which may arise 


from the institution of permanent missions, including permanent missions to the 
European Office of the United Nations, and, if necessary, to report on this sub- 
ject to the next regular session of the General Assembly. 


II. DOCUMENTS ON REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
aren Treaty of Pacific Settlement, Signed at Bogota, April 30, 


In the name of their peoples, the Governments represented at the Ninth Inter- 
national Conference of American States have resolved, in fulfillment of Article 
XXIII of the Charter of the Organization of American States, to conclude the 
following Treaty: 


Chapter One 
GENERAL OBLIGATION TO SETTLE DispuTES BY Paciric MEANS 


Article I 
The High Contracting Parties, solemnly reaffirming their commitments made 


1 Pan American Union Bulletin, August 1948. 
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in earlier international conventions and declarations, as well as in the Charter of 


the United Nations, agree to refrain from the threat or the use of force, or from 
any other means of coercion for the settlement of their controversies and to have 
recourse at all times to pacific procedures. 


Article II 


The High Contracting Parties recognize the obligation to settle international 
controversies by regional pacific procedures before referring them to the Se- 
curity Council of the United Nations. 

Consequently, in the event that a controversy arises between two or more sig- 
natory states which, in the opinion of the parties, cannot be settled by direct ne- 
gotiations through the usual diplomatic channels, the parties bind themselves to 
use the procedures established in the present Treaty, in the manner and under 
the Resditons provided for in the following articles, or, alternatively, such spe- 
cial procedures as, in their opinion, will permit them to arrive at a solution. 


Article IIT 


The order of the pacific procedures established in the present Treaty does not 
signify that the parties may not have recourse to the procedure which they con- 
sider most appropriate in each case, or that they should use all these procedures, 
or that any of them have preference over others, except as expressly provided. 


Article IV 


Once any pacific procedure has been initiated, whether by agreement between 
the parties or in fulfillment of the present Treaty or a previous pact, no other pro- 
cedure may be commenced until that procedure is concluded. 


Article V 


The aforesaid procedures may not be applied to matters which, by their na- 
ture, are within the domestic jurisdiction of the state. If the parties are not in 
agreement whether the controversy concerns a matter of domestic jurisdiction, 
this preliminary question shall be submitted to decision by the International 
Court of Justice, at the request of any of the parties. 


Article VI 


The aforesaid procedures, furthermore, may not be applied to matters al- 
ready settled by arrangement between the parties, or by arbitral award, or by 
decision of an international court, or which are governed by agreements or 
treaties in force on the date of the conclusion of the present Treaty. 


Article VII 


The High Contracting Parties bind themselves not to make diplomatic repre- 
sentations in order to protect their nationals, or refer a controversy to a court of 
international jurisdiction for that purpose, when such nationals have taken steps 
to place their case before competent domestic courts of the respective state. 


Article VIII 
Neither recourse to pacific means for the solution of controversies, nor the rec- 
ommendation of their use, shall, in the case of an armed attack, be ground for 


delaying the exercise of the right of individual or collective self-defense, as pro- 
vided for in the Charter of the United Nations. 
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Chapter Two 


PROCEDURES OF Goop OFFICES AND MEDIATION 


Article IX 
The procedure of good offices consists in the attempt by one or more Ameri. 
can Governments not parties to the controversy, or by one or more eminent citi. 
zens of any American State which is not a party to the controversy, to bring the 
parties together, so as to make it possible for them to reach an adequate solu. 
tion between themselves. 


Article X 


Once the parties have been brought together and have resumed direct nego. 
tiations, no further action is to be taken by the state or citizen who have offered 
their good offices or who have accepted an invitation to offer them; they may, 
however, by agreement between the parties, be present at the negotiations. 


Article XI 


2 Tey sles \ 
The procedure of mediation consists in the submission of the controversy to 


one or more American Governments not parties to the controversy, or to one or 
more eminent citizens of any American State not a party to the controversy. In 
either case the mediator or mediators shall be chosen by mutual agreement be- 
tween the parties. 


Article XII 


The functions of the mediator or mediators shall be to assist the parties in the 
settlement of controversies in the simplest and most direct manner, avoiding for- 
malities and seeking an acceptable solution. No report shall be made by the me- 
diator and, so far as he is concerned, the proceedings shall be wholly confidential. 


Article XIII 


In the event that the High Contracting Parties have agreed to the procedure 
of mediation but are unable to reach an agreement within two months on the 
selection of the mediator or mediators, or no solution to the controversy has been 
reached within five months after mediation has begun, the parties shall have re- 
course without delay to any one of the other procedures of peaceful settlement 
established in the present Treaty. 


Article XIV 
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The High Contracting Parties may offer their mediation, either individually | 


or jointly, but er agree not to do so while the controversy is in process of set- 
tlement by any of the other procedures established in the present Treaty. 


Chapter Three 


PROCEDURE OF INVESTIGATION AND CONCILIATION 


Article XV 


The procedure of investigation and conciliation consists in the submission of 
the controversy to a Commission of Investigation and Conciliation, which shal 
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be established in accordance with the provisions established in subsequent ar- 
ticles of the present Treaty, and which shall function within the limitations pre- 
scribed therein. 


Article XVI 


The party initiating the procedure of investigation and conciliation shall re- 
quest the Council of the Organization of American States to convoke the Com- 
mission of Investigation and Conciliation. The Council for its part shall take 
immediate steps to convoke it. 

Once the request to convoke the Commission has been received, the contro- 
versy between the parties shall immediately be suspended, and the parties shall 
refrain from any act that might make conciliation more difficult. To that end, 
at the request of one of the parties, the Council of the Organization of American 
States may, pending the convocation of the Commission, make appropriate rec- 
ommendations to the parties. 


Article XVII 

Each of the High Contracting Parties may appoint, by means of a bilateral 
agreement consisting of a simple exchange of notes with each of the other signa- 
tories, two members of the Commission of Investigation and Conciliation, only 
one of whom may be of its own nationality. The fifth member, who shall per- 
form the functions of chairman, shall be selected immediately by common 
agreement of the members thus appointed. 

Any one of the contracting parties may remove members whom it has ap- 
pointed, whether nationals or aliens; at the same time it shall appoint the suc- 
cessor. If this is not done, the removal shall be considered as not having been 
made. The appointments and substitutions shall be registered with the Pan 
American Union, which shall endeavor to ensure that the commissions main- 
tain their full complement of five members. 


Article XVIII 


Without prejudice to the provisions of the foregoing article, the Pan American 
Union shall draw up a permanent panel of American conciliators, to be made 
up as follows: 

a) Each of the High Contracting Parties shall appoint, for three-year pe- 
riods, two of their nationals who enjoy the highest reputation for fairness, 
competence and integrity; 

b) The Pan American Union shall request the candidates to indicate their 
acceptance, and it shall place on the panel of conciliators the names of the 
persons who so notify it; 

c) The governments may, at any time, fill vacancies occurring among their 
appointees; and they may reappoint their members. 


Article XIX 
In the event that a controversy should arise between two or more American 
States that have not appointed the Commission referred to in Article XVII, the 
following procedure shall be observed: 
a) Each party shall designate two members from the permanent panel of 
American conciliators, who are not of the same nationality as the appoint- 


ing party. 
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b) These four members shall in turn choose a fifth member, from the per. 
manent panel, not of the nationality of either party. 

c) If, within a period of thirty days following the notification of their 59. 
lection, the four members are unable to agree upon a fifth member, they 
shall each separately list the conciliators composing the permanent pane, 
in order of their preference, and upon comparison of the lists so prepared, 
the one who first receives a majority of votes shall be declared elected. The 
person so elected shall perform the duties of chairman of the Commission, 


Article XX 
In convening the Commission of Investigation and Conciliation, the Counej 
of the Organization of American States shall determine the place where the 
Commission shall meet. Thereafter, the Commission may determine the place 
or places in which it is to function, taking into account the best facilities for the 
performance of its work. 


Article XXI 
When more than two states are involved in the same controversy, the states 
that hold similar points of view shall be considered as a single party. If they 
have different interests they shall be entitled to increase the number of concilia. 
tors in order that all parties may have equal representation. The chairman shall 
be elected in the manner set forth in Article XIX. 


Article XXII 
It shall be the duty of the Commission of Investigation and Conciliation to 
clarify the points in dispute between the parties and to endeavor to bring about 
an agreement between them upon aleilby acceptable terms. The Commission 
shall institute such investigations of the facts involved in the controversy as it 


may deem necessary for the purpose of proposing acceptable bases of settle. 
ment. 


Article XXIII 
It shall be the oe of the parties to facilitate the work of the Commission and 
to supply it, to the fullest extent possible, with all useful documents and infor 
mation, and also to use the means at their disposal to enable the Commission to 
summon and hear witnesses or experts and perform other tasks in the territories 
of the parties, in conformity with their laws. 


Article XXIV 


During the proceedings before the Commission, the parties shall be repre- 


sented by plenipotentiary delegates or by agents, who shall serve as intermedi 
aries between them and the Commission. The parties and the Commission may 
use the services of technical advisers and experts. 


Article XXV 
The Commission shall conclude its work within a period of six months from 
the date of its installation, but the parties may, by mutual agreement, extend 
the period. 
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Article XXVI 
If, in the opinion of the parties, the controversy relates exclusively to ques- 
tions of fact, the Commission shall limit itself to investigating such questions, 
and shall conclude its activities with an appropriate report. 


Article XXVII 

If an agreement is reached by conciliation, the final report of the Commission 
shall be limited to the text of the agreement and shall be published after its 
transmittal to the parties, unless the parties decide otherwise. If no agreement 
is reached, the final report shall contain a summary of the work of the Commis- 
sion; it shall be delivered to the parties, and shall be published after the expira- 
tion of six months unless the parties decide otherwise. In both cases, the final re- 
port shall be adopted by a majority vote. 


Article XXVIII 


The report and conclusions of the Commission of Investigation and Concilia- 
tion shall not be binding upon the parties, either with respect to the statement of 
facts or in regard to questions of law, and they shall have no other character 
than that of recommendations submitted for the consideration of the parties in 
order to facilitate a friendly settlement of the controversy. 


Article XXIX 


The Commission of Investigation and Conciliation shall transmit to each of 
the parties, as well as to the Pan American Union, certified copies of the minutes 
of its proceedings. These minutes shall not be published unless the parties so 
decide. 


Article XXX 


Each member of the Commission shall receive financial remuneration, the 
amount of which shall be fixed by agreement between the parties. If the parties 
do not agree thereon, the Council of the Organization shall determine the re- 
muneration. Each government shall pay its own expenses and an equal share of 
the common expenses of the Commission, including the aforementioned re- 
munerations. 


Chapter Four 


JupIcIAL PROCEDURE 


Article XXXI 
In conformity with Article XXXVI, paragraph 2, of the Statute of the Inter- 

national Court of Justice, the High Contracting Parties declare that they recog- 
nize, in relation to any other American State, the jurisdiction of the Court as 
compulsory ipso facto, without the necessity of any special agreement so long as 
the present Treaty is in force, in all disputes of a juridical nature that arise among 
them concerning: 

a) The interpretation of a treaty; 

b) Any question of international law; 

c) The existence of any fact which, if established, would constitute the 
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breach of an international obligation; 
d) The nature or extent of the reparation to be made for the breach of a 
international obligation. 


Article XXXII 
When the conciliation procedure previously established in the a Treaty 
or by agreement of the parties does not lead to a solution, and the said partig 
have not agreed upon an arbitral procedure, either of them shall be entitled t 
have recourse to the International Court of Justice in the manner prescribed in 
Article 40 of the Statute thereof. The Court shall have compulsory jurisdiction in 
accordance with Article 36, paragraph 1 of the said Statute. 


Article XXXIII 


If the parties fail to agree as to whether the Court has jurisdiction over the 
controversy, the Court itself shall first decide that question. 


Article XXXIV 
If the Court, for the reasons set forth in Articles V, VI and VII of this Treaty, 


declares itself to be without jurisdiction to hear the controversy, such contro | 


versy shall be declared ended. 


Article XXXV 
If the Court for any other reason declares itself to be without jurisdiction to 
hear and adjudge the controversy, the High Contracting Parties obligate them 


selves to submit it to arbitration, in accordance with the provisions of Chapter 
Five of this Treaty. 


Article XXXVI 


In the case of controversies submitted to the judicial procedure to which this 
Treaty refers, the decision shall devolve upon the full Court, or, if the parties » 
request, upon a special chamber in conformity with Article 26 of the Statute of 
the Court. The parties may agree, moreover, to have the controversy decided 
ex aequo et bono. 


Article XXXVII 


The procedure to be followed by the Court shall be that established in the 
Statute thereof. 


Chapter Five 


PROCEDURE OF ARBITRATION 


Article XXXVIII 
Notwithstanding the provisions of Chapter Four of this Treaty, the High 
Contracting Parties may, if they so agree, submit to arbitration differences 0 
any kind, whether juridical or not, that have arisen or may arise in the futur 
between them. 
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Article XXXIX 
The Arbitral Tribunal to which a controversy is to be submitted shall, in the 
cases contemplated in Articles XXXV and XXXVIII of the present Treaty, be 
constituted in the following manner, unless there exists an agreement to the con- 


trary. 
Article XL 


1) Within a period of two months after notification of the decision of the Court 
in the case provided for in Article XXXV, each party shall name one arbiter of 
recognized competence in questions of international law and of the highest in- 
tegrity, and shall transmit the designation to the Council of the Organization. 
At the same time, each party shall present to the Council a list of ten jurists chosen 
from among those on the general panel of members of the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration of The Hague who do not belong to its national group and who are 
willing to be members of the Arbitral Tribunal. 

2) The Council of the Organization shall, within the month following the 
presentation of the lists, proceed to establish the Arbitral Tribunal in the follow- 
ing manner: 

a) If the lists presented by the parties contain three names in common, 
such persons, together with the two directly named by the parties, shall 
constitute the Arbitral Tribunal; 
b) In case these lists contain more than three names in common, the three 
arbiters needed to complete the Tribunal shall be selected by lot; 
c) In the circumstances envisaged in the two preceding clauses, the five 
arbiters designated shall choose one of their number as presiding officer; 
d) If the lists contain only two names in common, such candidates and the 
two arbiters directly selected by the parties shall by common agreement 
choose the fifth arbiter, who shall preside over the Tribunal. The choice 
shall devolve upon a jurist on the aforesaid general panel of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration of The Hague who has not been included in the lists 
drawn up by the parties; 
e) If the lists contain only one name in common, that person shall be a 
member of the Tribunal, and another name shall be chosen by lot from 
woe | the eighteen jurists remaining on the above-mentioned lists. The 
residing officer shall be elected in accordance with the procedure estab- 
fished in the preceding clause; 
f) If the lists contain no names in common, one arbiter shall be chosen b 
lot from each of the lists; and the fifth arbiter, who shall act as presiding of. 
ficer, shall be chosen in the manner previously indicated. 
g) If the four arbiters cannot agree upon a fifth arbiter within one month 
after the Council of the Organization has notified them of their nomination, 
each of them shall separately arrange the list of jurists in the order of their 
om and, after comparison of the lists so formed, the person who 
rst obtains a majority vote shall be declared elected. 


Article XLI 


The parties may by mutual agreement establish the Tribunal in the manner 
they deem most appropriate; they may even select a single arbiter, designating 
in such case a chief of state, an eminent jurist, or any court of justice in which 
the parties have mutual confidence. 
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Article XLII 


When more than two states are involved in the same controversy, states de 
fending the same interests shall be considered as a single party. If they hay 
opposing interests maf shall have the right to increase the number of arbiters y 
that all parties may have equal representation. The presiding officer shall 
selected by the method established in Article XL. 


Article XLIII 


The parties shall in each case draw up an agreement clearly defining the spe 
cific matter that is the subject of the controversy, the seat of the Tribunal, th 
rules of procedure to be observed, the period within which the award is to bk 
handed down, and such other conditions as they may agree upon among them. 
selves. 

If an agreement cannot be reached within three months after the date of the 
installation of the Tribunal, an agreement shall be drawn up by the Internationa 
Court of Justice through summary procedure, and shall be binding upon the 
parties. 


Article XLIV 


The parties may be represented before the Arbitral Tribunal by such person: 
as they may designate. 


Article XLV 


If one of the parties fails to designate its arbiter and present its list of candi- 
dates within the period provided for in Article XL, the other party shall have 
the right to request the Council of the Organization to establish the Arbitral Tr: 
bunal. The Council shall immediately urge the delinquent party to fulfill its ob- 
ligations within an additional period of fifteen days, after which time the Cow- 
cil itself shall establish the Tribunal in the following manner: 

a) It shall select a name by lot from the list presented by the petitioning 


arty. 
B) 4 shall choose, by absolute majority vote, two jurists from the generd 
panel of the Permanent Court of Arbitration of The Hague who do not be 
long to the national group of any of the parties. 
c) The three persons so designated, together with the one directly chosen 
by the petitioning party, shall select the fifth arbiter, who shall act as pre 
siding officer, in the manner provided for in Article XL. 
d) Once the Tribunal is installed, the procedure established in Article XLII 
shall be followed. 


Article XLVI 


The award shall be accompanied by a supporting opinion, shall be adopted by 
a majority vote, and shall be published after notification thereof has been given 
to the parties. The dissenting arbiter or arbiters shall have the right to state the 
grounds for their dissent. 

The award, once it is duly handed down and made known to the parties, shall 
settle the controversy definitively, shall not be subject to appeal, and shall be 
carried out immediately. 
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Article XLVII 
Any differences that arise in regard to the interpretation or execution of the 
award shall be submitted for decision by the Arbitral Tribunal that rendered the 
award. 


Article XLVIII 


Within a year after notification thereof, the award shall be subject to review 
by the same Tribunal at the request of one of the parties, provided a previously 
existing fact is discovered unknown to the Tribunal and to the party requesting 
the review, and provided the Tribunal is of the opinion that such fact might 
have a decisive influence on the award. 


Article XLIX 


Every member of the Tribunal shall receive financial remuneration, the 
amount of which shall be fixed by agreement between the parties. If the parties 
do not agree on the amount, the Council of the Organization shall determine the 
remuneration. Each Government shall pay its own expenses and an equal share 
of the common expenses of the Tribunal, including the aforementioned remuner- 
ations. 


Chapter Six 
FULFILLMENT OF DECISIONS 


Article L 
If one of the High Contracting Parties should fail to carry out the obligations 
imposed upon it by a decision of the International Court of Justice or by an ar- 
bitral award, the other party or parties concerned shall, before resorting to the 
Security Council of the United Nations, propose a Meeting of Consultation of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs to agree upon appropriate measures to ensure the 
fulfillment of the judicial decision or arbitral award. 


Chapter Seven 


ADVISORY OPINIONS 


Article LI 


The parties concerned in the solution of a controversy may, by agreement, 
petition the General Assembly or the Security Council of the United Nations to 
request advisory opinions of the International Court of Justice on any juridical 


| question. 


The petition shall be made through the Council of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States. 


Chapter Eight 
FINAL PROVISIONS 


Article LI 
The present Treaty shall be ratified by the High Contracting Parties in ac- 
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cordance with their constitutional procedures. The original instrument shall be 
deposited in the Pan American Union, which shall transmit an authentic certi. 
ta to each Government for the purpose of ratification. The instruments of 
ratification shall be deposited in the archives of the Pan American Union, which 
shall notify the signatory governments of the deposit. Such notification shall be 
considered as an exchange of ratifications. 


Article LIII 


This Treaty shall come into effect between the High Contracting Parties in 
the order in which they deposit their respective ratifications. 


Article LIV 


Any American State which is not a signatory to the present Treaty, or which 
has made reservations thereto, may adhere to it, in whole or in part, or may 
withdraw its reservations, by transmitting an official instrument to the Pan 
American Union, which shall notify the other High Contracting Parties in the 
manner herein established. 


Article LV 


Should any of the High Contracting Parties make reservations concerning the 
present Treaty, such reservations shall, in respect to the state that makes them, 
apply to all signatory states on the basis of reciprocity. 


Article LVI 


The present Treaty shall remain in force indefinitely, but may be denounced 
upon one year’s notice, at the end of which period it shall cease to be in force 
with respect to the state denouncing it, but shall continue in force for the re- 
maining signatories. The denunciation shall be addressed to the Pan American 
Union, which shall transmit it to the other Contracting Parties. 

The denunciation shall have no effect with respect to pending procedures ini- 
tiated prior to the transmission of the particular notification. 


Article LVII 


The present Treaty shall be registered with the Secretariat of the United Na- 
tions through the Pan American Union. 


Article LVIII 


As this Treaty comes into effect through the successive ratifications of the 
High Contracting Parties, the following treaties, conventions, and protocols 
shall cease to be in force in respect to such parties: 

Treaty to Avoid or Prevent Conflicts between the American States, of May §, 
1923; 

General Convention of Inter-American Conciliation, of January 5, 1929; 

General Treaty of Inter-American Arbitration and Additional Protocol of Pro- 
gressive Arbitration, of January 5, 1929; 

Additional Protocol to the General Convention of Inter-American Concilia- 
tion, of December 26, 1933; 

Anti-War Treaty of Non-Aggression and Conciliation, of October 10, 1933; 

Convention to Coordinate, Extend, and Assure the Fulfillment of the Existing 
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Treaties between the American States, of December 23, 1936; 
Inter-American Treaty on Good Offices and Mediation, of December 23, 1936; 
Treaty on the Prevention of Controversies, of December 23, 1936. 


Article LIX 


The provisions of the foregoing Article shall not apply to procedures already 
initiated or agreed upon in accordance with any of the above-mentioned inter- 
national instruments. 


Article LX 


The present Treaty shall be called the “PACT OF BOGOTA.” 

In witness whereof, the undersigned Plenipotentiaries, having deposited their 
full powers, found to be in good and due form, sign the present Treaty, in the 
name of their respective Governments, on the dates appearing below their sig- 
natures. 

Done at the City of Bogoté, in four texts, in the Spanish, French, English, and 
Portuguese languages respectively, on the thirtieth day of April, nineteen hun- 


dred forty-eight. 


Reservations 
Argentina 


“The Delegation of the Argentine Republic, on signing the American Treaty 
of Pacific Settlement (Pact of Bogota), makes reservations in regard to the fol- 
lowing articles, to which it does not adhere: 

1) VII, concerning the protection of aliens; 

2) Chapter Four (articles XXXI to XXXVII) Judicial Procedure; 

8) Chapter Five (articles XXXVIII to XLIX) Procedure of Arbitration; 
4) Chapter Six (article L) Fulfillment of Decisions. 

Arbitration and judicial procedure have, as institutions, the firm adherence of 
the Argentine Republic, but the Delegation cannot accept the form in which 
the procedures for their application have been regulated, since, in its opinion, 
they should have been established only for controversies arising in the future 
and not originating in or having any relation to causes, situations or facts ex- 
isting before the signing of this instrument. The compulsory execution of arbi- 
tral or judicial decisions and the limitation which prevents the states from judg- 
ing for themselves regarding matters that pertain to their domestic jurisdiction 
in accordance with Article V are contrary to Argentine tradition. The protection 
of aliens, who in the Argentine Republic are protected by its Supreme Law to 
the same extent as the nationals, is also contrary to that tradition.” 


Bolivia 
“The Delegation of Bolivia makes a reservation with regard to Article VI, in as 
much as it considers that pacific procedures may also be applied to controver- 


sies arising from matters settled by arrangement between the Parties, when the 
said arrangement affects the vital interests of a state.” 


Ecuador 


“The Delegation of Ecuador, upon signing this Pact, makes an express reser- 
vation with regard to Article VI and also every provision that contradicts or is 
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not in harmony with the principles proclaimed by or the stipulations contained 
in the Charter of the United Nations, the Charter of the Organization of Ameri. 
can States, or the Constitution of the Republic of Ecuador.” 


United States of America 


“1. The United States does not undertake as the complainant State to submit 
to the International Court of Justice any controversy which is not considered to 
be properly within the jurisdiction of the Court. 

2. The submission on the part of the United States of any controversy to ar- 
bitration, as distinguished from judicial settlement, shall be dependent upon the 
conclusion of a special agreement between the parties to the case. 

3. The acceptance by the United States of the jurisdiction of the International 
Court of Justice as compulsory ipso facto and without special agreement, as pro- 
vided in this Treaty, is limited by any jurisdictional or other limitations con- 
tained in any Declaration deposited by the United States under Article 36, para- 
graph 4, of the Statute of the Court, and in force at the time of the submission 
of any case. 

4. The Government of the United States cannot accept Article VII relating 
to diplomatic protection and the exhaustion of remedies. For its part, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States maintains the rules of diplomatic protection, in- 
cluding the rule of exhaustion of local remedies by aliens, as provided by inter- 
national law.” 


Paraguay 

“The Delegation of Paraguay makes the following reservation: 

Paraguay stipulates the prior agreement of the parties as a prerequisite to the 
arbitration procedure established in this Treaty for every question of a non-ju- 
ridical nature affecting national sovereignty and not specifically agreed upon in 
treaties now in force.” 


Peru 


“The Delegation of Peru makes the following reservations: 

1. Reservation with regard to the second part of Article V, because it consid- 
ers that domestic jurisdiction should be defined by the state itself. 

2. Reservation with regard to Article XXXIII and the pertinent part of Article 
XXXIV, inasmuch as it considers that the exceptions of res adjudicata, resolved 
by settlement between the parties or governed by agreements and treaties in 
force, determine, in virtue of their objective and peremptory nature, the exclu- 
sion of these cases from the application of every procedure. 

8. Reservation with regard to Article XXXV, in the sense that, before arbi- 
tration is resorted to, there may be, at the request of one of the parties, a meet- 
ing of the Organ of Consultation, as established in the Charter of the Organiza- 
tion of American States. 

4. Reservation with regard to Article XLV, because it believes that arbitra- 
tion set up without the participation of one of the parties is in contradiction with 
its constitutional provisions.” 


Nicaragua 


“The Nicaraguan Delegation, on giving its approval to the American Treaty 
on Pacific Settlement (Pact of Bogota) wishes to record expressly that no provi- 
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sions contained in the said Treaty may prejudice any position assumed by the 
Government of Nicaragua with respect to arbitral decisions the validity of which 
has been attacked on the basis of the principles of International Law, which 
clearly permit arbitral decisions to be attacked when they are adjudged to be 
null or invalidated. Consequently, the signature of the Nicaraguan Delegation 
to the Treaty in question cannot be alleged as an acceptance of any arbitral de- 
cisions that Nicaragua has attacked and the validity of which is not certain. 

Hence the Nicaraguan Delegation reiterates the statement made on the 28th 
of the current month on approving the text of the above-mentioned Treaty in 
Committee III.” 
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eral on the Work of the Organization 1 July 1947-80 June 1948. Lake Succes, Docu 


Document A/565, July 30, 1948. 135 p. $1.50. Uni 
Appears in printed form as Supplement 1, General Assembly Official Records (%i|__—_E. 
session). A 


. Budget Estimates for the Financial Year 1949 and Information An| —— 
nexes. Lake Success, Document A/556, July 1948. 271 p. English text only. $2.75| ti 
Appears in printed form as Supplement 5, General Assembly Official Recori| 1 





(3d session). Booxs 

———. ———. Privileges and Immunities of the United Nations: Report of the Secre Hyd 
tary-General. Lake Success, Document A/626, September 7, 1948. 9 p. mimeo. of 
Booxs, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 1¢ 
Black, C. E. “Greece and the United Nations.” Political Science Quarterly, Decem Jessi 
ber 1948 (Vol. 63, No. 4), p. 551-568. St 


Commission to Study the Organization of Peace. 6th Report: Collective Self-Defenu 
Under the United Nations, Memorandum and Draft Treaty for Implementation o 
Article 51. New York, May 1948. 19 p. 

Dulles, John Foster, et al. “Three Years of the United Nations: Appraisals and Fore l 
casts.” International Conciliation, November 1948 (No. 445), p. 579-680. + 

1. The Future of the United Nations, by John Foster Dulles — 2. The Role of the 
General Assembly, by Paul-Henri Spaak — 3. Peaceful Settlement of Disputes, b 
Alexandre Parodi — 4. Accomplishments in the Economic and Social Field, by 
Hector McNeil — 5. The Work of the Trusteeship Council, by Peter Fraser -6. 


The United Nations and the Making of Peace, by Herbert V. Evatt. Docun 
Everyman’s United Nations. New York, Funk and Wagnalls (in cooperation with Unit 
United Nations World), 1948. 201 p. $2.00. M 
Galt, T. F. How the United Nations Works. New York, T. Crowell Co., 1947. 218p. M 
Lamb, Beatrice Pitney. “The United Nations: A Three Year Record.” United Nation) —g, 
News, August-September 1948 (Vol. 2, Nos. 8 and 9), p. 53-58. A” al 
League of Women Voters. T: he Citizen and the United Nations. Washington, The cu 
League, 1948. 27 p. 15¢. mn 
Mander, Linden A. “United Nations in Action.” World Affairs Interpreter, Summe 
1948 (Vol. 19, No. 2), p. 135-148. os 
3 See 


1 See also: International Court of Justice. 
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United States. Department of State. Toward a Stronger United Nations: Questions and 
Answers Concerning the Status and Development of International Cooperation. 
Washington, Government Printing Office (Department of State Publication 3373, 
a Organization and Conference Series III, 19), December 1948. 12 p- 

rocessed. 

~ . The United Nations: Three Years of Achievement. Washington, Gov- 
erment Printing Office (Department of State Publication 3255, International 
Organization and Conference Series III, 12), August 1948. 19 p. 

Webster, Sir Charles and Jacques Fouques-Duparc. “British and European Views of 

Bulletin | | the United Nations.” International Conciliation, September 1948 (No. 443), p. 441- 
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re field, se GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

ston, Work) 
Greece? 
| United Nations. General Assembly (3d session). Special Committee on the Balkans. 
| Report . . . Lake Success, Document A/574, June 1948. 36 p. Text in English 


and French. 50¢. 
Appears in printed form as Supplement 8, General Assembly Official Records 
at session). 
retary-Gen Interim Committee® 


ke Succes, DocuMENTS 
United Nations. General Assembly (3d session). Interim Committee. Advisability of 


Records (%{| | Establishing a Permanent Committee: Report . . . Lake Success, Document 
A/606, August 13, 1948. 34 p. mimeo. 

mation Ar} ———. ———. ———. Study of Methods for the Promotion of International Co-opera- 

only. $2.75} tion in the Political F ‘ell Report . . . Lake Success, Document A/605, August 13, 


ial Recordi} 1948. 34 p. mimeo. 

; Booxs, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 

, the Secre Hyde, James N. “Peaceful Settlement: A Survey of Studies in the Interim Committee 
mimeo, of the United Nations General Assembly.” International Conciliation, October 
1948 (No. 444), p. 531-559. 

ly, Decem| Jessup, Philip C. “The Little Assembly of the United Nations.” Arbitration Journal, 
Summer 1948 (Vol. 3 [New series], No. 2), p. 77-79. 


olf-Defens 
entation 0 Korea 
ond ta United Nations. General Assembly (3d session). Temporary Commission on Korea. 
Ist Part of the Report of the United Nations Temporary Commission on Korea. 
R ole of the Lake Success, Document A/575, August 1948. 47 p. English text a 60¢. 
isputes, b — in printed form as Supplement 9, General Assembly Official Records 
Field, by (8d session). 
Fraser —6, Palestine 
DocuMENTS 


ation wit) United Nations. General Assembly (3d session). Progress Report of the United Nations 
Mediator on Palestine, Submitted to the Secretary-General for Transmission to the 
47. 218 P| Members of the United Nations . . . Lake Success, Document A/648 (Parts 1-3), 
ed Nation’) September 18, 1948. [101 p-] mimeo. 

——. Security Council. Resolution on the Palestinian Question Adopted by the Se- 
gton, The curity Council at Its 381st Meeting on 16 November 1948. Lake Success, Docu- 
ment S/1080, November 17, 1948. 1 p. mimeo. 

r, Summe Calls for the immediate establishment of an armistice in Palestine. 


2 See also: United Nations — General. 
3See also: United Nations — Security Council — Veto Power. 
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Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


Cunningham, Sir Alan. “Palestine—The Last Days of the Mandate.” Internationg 
Affairs, October 1948 (Vol. 24, No. 4), p. 481-490. 

“Organization of the Government of Israel.” Palestine Affairs, September 1948 (Vg 
3, No. 9), p. 102-105. 


SecurITy Counci* 


United Nations. General Assembly (3d session). Report of the Security Council to th 
General Assembly Covering the period from 16 July 1947 to 15 July 1948. Lak 
Success, Document A/620, September 1948. 144 p. English text only. $1.50. 

Appears in printed form as Supplement 2, General Assembly Official Record; 
(3d session). 
Atomic Energy Control 
DocuMENTS 

United Nations. General Assembly (3d session). Ist Committee. Prohibition of th 
Atomic Weapon and Reduction by One-Third of the Armaments and Armed Force 
of the Permanent Members of the Security Council: Report . . . Lake Succes, 
Document A/722, November 17, 1948. 6 p. mimeo. 

Booxs, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 

Shils, Edward A. The Atomic Bomb in World Politics. London, National Peace Cow. 
cil, 1948. 79 p. 2s. 

Wimperis, H. E. “Atomic Energy Control: The Present Position.” International Af. 
fairs, October 1948 (Vol. 24, No. 4), p. 515-523. 


Berlin Question 


United Nations. Security Council. Identical Notification from the Governments of the 
French Republic, the United States of America and the United Kingdom to th 
Secretary-General, Dated 29 September 1948. Lake Success, Document S/102), 
September 29, 1948. 6 p. mimeo. 

brings the Berlin situation before the Security Council. 

United States. Department of State. The Berlin Crisis: A Report on the Moscow Dis 
cussions, 1948. Washington, Government Printing Office (Department of State 
Publication 3298, European and British Commonwealth Series 1), 1948. 61 p. 20¢ 


Disarmament 


United Nations. Security Council. Commission for Conventional Armaments. Lette 
from the Chairman of the Working Committee . . . Addressed to the Chairma 
of the Commission for Conventional Armaments and Enclosed Resolution. Lake 
Success, Document S/C.3/25, July 28, 1948. 3 p. mimeo. 

Resolution outlines principles to govern formulation of proposals for establish 
ment of a system for saguaiion and reduction of conventional armaments. 


Hyderabad Question 


Australia. Department of External Affairs. “Hyderabad and India.” Current Notes 
International Affairs, July 1948 (Vol. 19, No. 7), p. 382-386. 


India-Pakistan Question 
DocuMENTS 
United Nations. Security Council. Resolution for a Cease-Fire Order and Truce Agree 
ment Adopted by the United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan on 13 Aw 
gust 1948 and the Commission’s Correspondence with the Indian and Pakistosi 
Governments in Relation to the Resolution. Lake Success, Document $/995, Sep 
tember 13, 1948. 33 p. mimeo. 


4 See also: United Nations — General Assembly — Palestine. 
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———. ———. Commission for India and Pakistan. Interim Report . . . Lake Success, 
Document S/1100, November 22, 1948. 1 p. mimeo. 
Report is attached. 
Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
Thorner, Alice. “The Issues in Kashmir.” Far Eastern Survey, August 11, 1948 (Vol. 
17, No. 15), p. 173-178. 


Indonesian Question 
DocuMENTS 
United Nations. Security Council. Committee of Good Offices on the Indonesian 
Question. 4th Interim Report . . . Lake Success, Document S/1085, November 15, 


1948. 138 p. mimeo. 


Booxs, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
Emerson, Rupert. “Reflections on the Indonesian Case.” World Politics, October 1948 
(Vol. 1, No. 1), p. 59-81. 
Kennedy, Raymond and Paul M. Kattenburg. “Indonesia in Crisis.” Foreign Policy 
Reports, December 15, 1948 (Vol. 24, No. 15), p. 174-187. 


Strategic Areas Under Trusteeship 


United States. Navy Department. Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. Information 
. . . Transmitted by the United States to the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations Pursuant to Article 88 of the Charter. Washington, Report OPNAV-P22- 
100E, July 1948. 164 p. processed. 
Trieste Question 
United Nations. Security Council. Memorandum from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
of Yugoslavia, Transmitted to the President of the Security Council by 9 ate on 
24 October 1948. Lake Success, Document S/1054/Corr. 1, November 2, 1948. 
8 p. mimeo. 
Veto Power 
DocuMENTS 
United Nations. General Assembly. Interim Committee. Problem of Voting in the 
Security Council: Report . . . Lake Success, Document A/578, July 15, 1948. 
42 p. mimeo. 
Booxs, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
Chassériau, Christian. Le veto en droit international. Paris, Pedone, 1948 [?]. 202 p. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


United Nations. Economic and Social Council (7th session). Comparative Review of 
the Activities and Work Programmes of the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies in the Economic and Social Fields. Lake Success, Document E/848, July 
23, 1948. 22 p. mimeo. 

——. General Assembly (3d session). Report of the Economic and Social Council . . . 
Covering the period from 18 August 1947 to 29 August 1948. Geneva, Document 
A/625, September 1948. 87 p. English text only. 90¢. 

Appears in printed form as Supplement 3, General Assembly Official Records 
(3d session). 


Economic and Employment Questions 


United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Economic Commission for Europe. Ad 
Hoc Committee on Industrial Development and Trade. Report . . . Geneva, Docu- 
ment E/ECE/83-E/ECE/IDT/7/Corr.1, October 26, 1948. 5 p. mimeo. 

——. [Secretariat. Department of Economic Affairs.] Balances of Payments 1939- 
1945. Geneva, Sales No.: 1947.II.1, 1948. 207 p. $2.50. 

——. [Secretariat.] Department of Economic Affairs. Public Debt, 1914-1946. Lake 
Success, 1948. 159 p. 
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Human Rights 
DocuMENTS 
United Nations. [Secretariat. Department of Social Affairs.] Yearbook on Human 
Rights 1946. Lake Success, Sales No.: 1948.XIV.1, 1948. 450 p- $5.00. 


Booxs, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
Hendrick, James P. Progress Report on Human Rights. Washington, Government 
Printing Office (Department of State Publication 3262, International Organization 
and Conference Series III, 13), 1948. 16 p. 10¢. 


Statistics, Transport and Communications 


United Nations. [Secretariat.] Department of Economic Affairs. Transport and Com. 
munications Division. List of Multilateral Conventions, Agreements, Etc., Relatin 
to Transport and Communications Questions. Lake Success, Sales No.:; 1948.VIIL1, 
1948. 92 p. 75¢. 





(Vol. 1, No. 1 oa July-September 1948 — . quarterly. 50¢ a copy. 
Supersedes Monthly Summary of Important Events in the Field of Transport 
Communications. 


TRUSTEESHIP AND Non-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


DocuMENTS 
United Nations. General Assembly (3d session). Report of the Trusteeship Council 
Covering Its 2d and 3d Sessions 29 April 1947-5 August 1948. Lake Success, 
Document A/603, August 20, 1948. 49 p. English text only. 50¢. 


Appears in printed form as Supplement 4, General Assembly Official Records | 


(3d session). 

———. [General Assembly (3d session)?] Non-Self-Governing Territories. Summaries 
and Analysis of Information Transmitted to the Secretary-General during 1947. 
Lake Success, Sales No.: 1948.VI. B.1, July 1948. 509 p. $4.00. 

. ———. 4th Committee. Report of the Trusteeship Council: Report . . . Lake 

Success, Document A/720, November 17, 1948. 17 p. mimeo. 

———. ———. Special Committee [on Information Transmitted under Article 73e of 
the Charter]... . Report . . . Lake Success, Document A/593, October 1, 1948. 
51 p. mimeo. 

——~—. Trusteeship Council (3d session). Resolutions Adopted . . . Lake Success, 
Document T/215 (Sales No.: 1948.VI.A.1), n.d. 7 p. Text in English and French. 
10¢. 

———. ——~—. Visiting Mission to the Trust Territory of Ruanda-Urundi under Bel- 
gian Administration. [Report.] Lake Success, Document T/217, October 31, 1948. 
85 p. mimeo. 

———. ———. Visiting Mission to the Trust Territory of Tanganyika under British 
Administration. Report . . . Lake Success, Document T/218, November 8, 1948. 
205 p. mimeo. 

Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
Armstrong, Elizabeth H. “The United States and the Problems of Non-Self-Govern- 

ing Territories.” American Foreign Service Journal, October 1948 (Vol. 25, No. 10), 
. 10-12. 

Hall, H. Duncan. Mandates, Dependencies and Trusteeship. New York, Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 1948. 429 p. $5.00. 

McHenry, Dean E. “United Nations Trusteeship System.” World Affairs Interpreter, 
Summer 1948 (Vol. 19, No. 2), p. 149-158. 

United Nations. [Secretariat.] Department of Public Information. What the United 
Nations is Doing for Non-Self-Governing Territories. Lake Success, Sales No.: 1948. 
1.14, 1948. 24 p. 15¢. 
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SECRETARIAT 


United Nations. General Assembly (3d session). Composition of the Secretariat and 
the Principle of Geographic Distribution: Report of the Secretary-General. Lake 
Success, Document A/652, September 2, 1948. 21 p. mimeo. 

———. [Secretariat.] Department of Public Information. Research Section. The Secre- 
tariat of the United Nations. Lake Success, Background Paper No. 44, September 
1, 1948. 28 p. mimeo. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JusTICE 


International Court of Justice. Pleadings, Oral Arguments, Documents: Conditions of 
Admission of a State to Membership in the United Nations (Article 4 of the Char- 
ter). The Hague, ICJ Sales No. 11, n.d. 160 p. Text in English and French. 

—~. Yearbook, 1947-1948. The Hague, ICJ Sales No. 10, n.d. 158 p. 

United Nations. Security Council. Letter Dated 2 August 1948 from the Acting Sec- 
retary-General to the President of the Security Council Transmitting the Text of 
the Instrument by Which Switzerland Became a Party to the Statute of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. Lake Success, Document $/947, August 4, 1948. 3 p. 
mimeo. 


II. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Administrative Committee on Co- 
ordination. 4th Report . . . Lake Success, Document E/1076, December 3, 1948. 
15 p. mimeo. 

——. General Assembly (3d session). Relations with and Coordination of Specialized 
encies and Work Programmes of the United Nations and Specialized Agencies. 
ministrative and Budgetary Coordination of the United Nations and the Special- 

ized Agencies. Lake Success, Document A/599, August 5, 1948. 16 p. mimeo. 

. Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions. 5th 

Report of 1948 . . . Budgets of the Specialized Agencies for 1949. Lake Success, 

Document A/675, October 9, 1948. 15 p. mimeo. 





Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


Food and Agriculture Organization. Report of the Mission for Siam. Washington, 
September 1948. 125 p. $1.50. 

——. The State of Food and Agriculture, 1948: A Survey of World Conditions and 
Prospects. Washington, September 1948. 216 p. $2.00. 

——. Conference (4th session). Program of Work for 1949. Washington, Document 
C48/2, n.d. 48 p. mimeo. 

———. Council (4th session). Report . . . Washington, November 1948. 10 p. mimeo. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL MARITIME CONSULTATIVE ORGANIZATION 


(PREPARATORY COMMITTEE) 


United Nations. [Economic and Social Council.] Maritime Conference. Final Act and 
Related Documents. Lake Success, Sales No.: 1948.VIII.2, November 17, 1948. 
55 p. 40¢. 

———. Economic and Social Council (7th session). Draft Agreement between the 
United Nations and the Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organization. 
Lake Success, Document E/1064, August 31, 1948. 9 p. mimeo. 

United States. Department of State. International Conference on Safety of Life at Sea, 
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April 23-June 10, 1948. Washington, Government Printing Office (Department of 
State Publication 3282, International Organization and Conference Series I, 6) 
1948. 201 p. . 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


DocuMENTS 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 3d Annual Report, 1947- 
1948. Washington, September 1947. 48 p. 

———. Guarantee Agreement between the Kingdom of the Netherlands and the Bank, 
Washington, Loan Number 7 Ne, July 15, 1948. 10 p. 

———. Loan Agreement between the Bank and N. V. Stoomvaart Maatschappij “Ned. 
erland.” Washington, Loan Number 7 Ne, July 15, 1948. 33 p. 

———. Board of Governors (3d annual meeting). . . . Proceedings. Washington, No- 
vember 1, 1948. 35 p. 


Booxs, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


Beyen, J. W. “The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development.” Inter. | 


national Affairs, October 1948 (Vol. 24, No. 4), p. 534-542. 


INTERNATIONAL CrviL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


International Civil Aviation Organization. Assembly (2d session). Resolutions and 


Recommendations . . . Montreal, Document 5692-A2-P/37, June 21, 1948. = 


United Nations. Economic and Social Council (7th session). Implementation by t 
International Civil Aviation Organisation of General Assembly Resolutions 39 (I) 
and 50 (I) Concerning Franco Spain, Together with a Letter Dated 8 June 194 
from the President of the ICAO Council to the Secretary-General. Lake Success, 
Document E/831/Rev.1, July 29, 1948. 3 p. mimeo. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


International Labor Organization. 2d Report . . . to the United Nations. Geneva, 
1948. 138 p. 

———. “Conventions, Recommendation, Instrument of Amendment, Resolutions, and 
Amendments to the Staff Pensions Regulations Adopted by the International Le- 
bour Conference at its 3lst Session (San Francisco, 1948).” Official Bulletin, Au- 
gust 31, 1948 (Vol. 31, No. 1), p. 1-60. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


DocuMENTS 
International Monetary Fund. Annual Report of the Executive Directors for the 
Fiscal Year Ended April 30, 1948. Washington, 1948. 124 p. 


Booxs, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS ; 
Rolin-Jacquemains, Robert. “La conference du Fond Monetaire International. 
Etudes Internationales, October 1948 (Vol. 1, No. 4), p. 453-464. 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 


DocuMENTS 
International Refugee Organization. General Council (Ist session). Report . . - 
Geneva, Document GC/55, September 30, 1948. 45 p. mimeo. 
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———. Preparatory Commission (lst session, 7th part). Report . . . Geneva, Docu- 
ment PREP/240, September 18, 1948. 11 p. mimeo. 

United Nations. Economic and Social Councif (7th session). Draft Agreement between 
the United Nations and the International Refugee Organization. Lake Success, 
Document E/1063, August 31, 1948. 10 p. mimeo. 


Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
United Nations. [Secretariat.] Department of Public Information. What the United 
Nations is Doing for Refugees and Displaced Persons. Lake Success, Sales No.: 
1948. 1.13, 1948. 16 p. 15¢. 


INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION UNION 


United States. Department of State. International Telecommunication Conferences, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, May—October 1947. Washington, Government Printing 
Office (Department of State Publication 3177, International Organization and 
Conference Series I, 4), 1948. 192 p. 40¢. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION 
(INTERIM CoMMISSION ) 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Contracting Parties. Consolidated Text [of 
General Agreement]. Geneva, Document GATT/CP/2, October 14, 1948. 86 p. 
mimeo. 

———. ———. Protocols Signed at Geneva on 14th September, 1948 and Resolutions 
and Decisions of the Contracting Parties at the 1st and 2d Sessions, Havana, March 
1948, and Geneva, August-September, 1948. Geneva, Document GATT/CP/1, 
September 21, 1948. 36 p. mimeo. 

United Nations. [Secretariat.] Department of Public Information. What the United 
Nations is Doing for Better World Trade. Lake Success, Sales No.: 1948. 1.8, 1948. 
17 p. 15¢. 

United States. Department of State. Havana Charter for an International Trade Or- 
ganization, March 24, 1948, Including a Guide to the Study of the Charter. Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office (Department of State Publication 3206, Com- 
mercial Policy Series 114), 1948. 155 p. 35¢. 


Unrrep Nations EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


DocuMENTS 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. General Confer- 
ence (2d session). Records . . . Volume II: Resolutions. Paris, Document 2C/132- 


Volume II, April 1948. 68 p. 


Booxs, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
Ebenstein, William. “Toward International Collaboration in Political Science: Report 
on the UNESCO Project, ‘Methods in Political Science.’ ”” American Political Science 
Review, December 1948 (Vol. 62, No. 6), p. 1181-1189. 
Fundamental Education—Common Ground for all Peoples-UNESCO. New York, 
Macmillan, 1947. 325 p. $2.50. 


Wor_p HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


World Health Organization. “First World Health Assembly.” Chronicle, August- 
September 1948 (Vol. 2, Nos. 8-9), p- 162-206. 

——. Assembly (1st). Summary of Resolutions and Decisions of the 1st World Health 
Assembly. Geneva, Document A/94/Rev.1, July 22, 1948. 10 p. mimeo. 
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III. REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


CARIBBEAN COMMISSION 


Caribbean Commission. Report to the Governments of the French Republic, the 





Kingdom of the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and the United States of Amer. | 


ica, for the Year 1947. Port-of-Spain, n.d. 32 p. 


CONSULTATIVE CouNCIL OF WESTERN POWERS 


Boyd, Andrew and Frances. Western Union: UNA’s Guide to European Recovery, | 


London, Hutchinson & Co. (on behalf of the United Nations Association), 1948, 183 
p- 10s. 6d. 
“La conference du conseil consultatif des cing 4 la Haye (19/20 juillet).” Chronique 
* de Politique Etrangére, September 1948 (Vol. 1, No. 5), p. 16-22. 


Haas, Ernst B. “The United States of Europe.” Political Science Quarterly, Decem- } 


ber 1948 (Vol. 63, No. 4), p. 528-550. 

McClellan, Grant S. “Britain and Western European Union.” Foreign Policy Reports, 
October 15, 1948 (Vol. 24, No. 11), p. 122-132. 

Mansergh, Nicholas. “Britain, the Commonwealth, and Western Union.” International 
Affairs, October 1948 (Vol. 24, No. 4), p. 491-504. 


ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


DocuMENTS 
Organization of American States. Council. Minutes of the Special Meeting of the Or- 
ganization of American States, Held on July 30, 1948. . . . Washington, Document 


C-a-4/48-E, 1948. 133 p. mimeo. 

Pan American Sanitary Organization. Directing Council (2d meeting). Final Report. 
Mexico City, Document OSP.CD2.M/-5, n.d. [17 p.] mimeo. 

Pan American Union. Annual Report of the Secretary General of the Organization of 
American States, for fiscal year July 1, 1947—June 30, 1948. Presented to the Council, 
November 3, 1948. Washington, 1948. 92 p. mimeo. 


Booxs, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 

Behreandt, Richard F. W. Inter-American Economic Relations, Problems and Pros- 
pects. New York, Committee on International Economic Policy (In cooperation 
with the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace), 1948. 98 p. 

Cuevas, Francisco. “The Bogota Conference and Recent Developments in Pan- 
American Relations: A Mexican View.” International Affairs, October 1948 (Vol. 
24, No. 4), p. 524-533. 

Furniss, Edgar S., Jr. “Recent Changes in the Inter-American System.” International 
Organization, September 1948 (Vol. 2, No. 3), p. 455-468. 

Hadley, Paul E. “Ninth International Conference of American States, Bogota, Co- 
lombia, March 30—May 2, 1948.” World Affairs Interpreter, Summer 1948 (Vol. 
19, No. 2), p. 181-193. 


Soutu Paciric COMMISSION 


Australia. Department of External Affairs. “South Pacific Commission—lst Session.” 
Current Notes on International Affairs, July 1948 (Vol. 19, No. 7), p. 414-420. 


IV. WAR AND TRANSITIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


ALLIED ConTrROL CouUNCILS AND COMMISSIONS 


ensky, L. “Peace Treaty with Germany or Occupation Statute?” New Times, 
August 11, 1948 (No. 33), p. 3-7. 
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Canada. Department of External] Affairs. “Canada and the Far Eastern Commission.” 
External Affairs, December 1948 (Vol. 1, No. B), p. 3-7. 
Dull, Paul S. “South Korean Constitution.” Far Eastern Survey, September 8, 1948 
(Vol. 17, No. 17), p. 205-207. 
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